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PREFACE. 


A  Me  R I  c  A  is  by  far  the  largeft  of  the  four  grand 
divifions  of  the  world,  and  i5  now  becomr  of 
the  g  eateft  importance  to  the  nnaritime  powers  uf 
Europe,  the  affairs  of  which  have  lately  engagcd-a 
great  deal  of  the  public  attendon.  Before  tiie  i.:fc 
war  there  were  but  very  few  who  made  the  hidory  of 
that  quarter  of  the  world  any  part  of  their  itudy, 
though  the  matter  is  certainly  very  curious  in  itieif, 
and  extremely  interefting  to  us  as  a  trading  people. 

It  has  fuch  a  variety  of  climates,  and  fu.h  abund- 
ance of  the  mod:  valuable  produi5lions,  that  all  the 
principal  European  powers  have  been  very  atcenLive 
to  their  particular  interefts  and  connections  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  which  they  have  colonifed  with 
great  affiduity,  and  cultivated  with  amazing  fuc- 
ccfs. 

The  Spaniards  owe  all  their  former  grandeur,  and 
prefent  exiftence,  to  their  poflelhons  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  Chili,  and  other  American  fettlements.  The 
Portuguefe  have  aggrandifed  their  nation  by  the  fettle- 
ments they  have  eltablilhed  in  the  Brazils.  Great 
Britain  is  indebted  to  her  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  her  iilands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  for  the  great  aug- 
mentation of  her  trade,  the  increafe  of  her  wealth, 
and  the  fupport  of  her  potent  navy.  The  Dutch  re- 
ceive no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  Surinam  in 
Guian<i,  and  their  iilands  adjacent  to  the  Spanilh 
main.  France  has  aifo  extended  her  commerce,  fo  as 
to  rank  herfelf  a  maritime  power,  by  means  of  her 
late  poircfiions  in  Capada,  Louifiana,  Cayenne,  in 
.^^  South  Amcncj,  and  theL,ceward  iilands  -,  but  by  her 
'^  ambition,  and  openly  grafping  at  what  belonged. to 
'^  her  neighbours,  ihe  has  lately  loft  the  greateft  part  of 
^    her  fctdcments  in  the  weihern  world.  And  as  a  repre- 
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fentation  of  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  our  late  remarkable 
facceffes  in  America,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  account 
for  the  prefent  rupture  between  Spain  and  us;  we  ihall 
therefore,  in  as  concile  a  manner  as  pofiible,  give  a 
brief  detail  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  prefent 
war. 

Notwithftanding  of  the  great  extent,  and  the  vaft 
advantages  which  the  French  reaped  from  their  colo- 
nies and  filheries  in  North  America,  yet  that  reftlcis 
nation,  vv'hich  never  lofes  fight  of  univerfal  monarchy, 
foon  began  to  make  inroads  upon  the  Britiih  fettle- 
ments. 

After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  the  year 
1 71 3,  they  openly  incroached  upon  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois,  which  lies  within  the  territories  of  New 
York,  and  built  feveral  fortrefes  there,  namely,  one 
between  the  lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  eall 
fide  of  the  great  f:ills  of  Niagara,  to  command  the  In- 
dians that  fhouid  pais  by  the  fcuth  f:de  of  the  lake. 
They  eredied  a  fecond  at  the  well  end  of  lake  Erie  j 
and  another  very  Ibong  one  at  the  fouth  end  of  lake 
Iroquois,  called  CrczvK-poini,  which  commands  the  lake, 
ferved  for  a  barrier  to  Montreal,  and  as  a  magazine 
and  place  of  rendezvous  whenever  the  French  or 
■their  Indians  made  any  incurfion  into  the  colony  of 
New  York,  the.weftern  parts  of  MalTachufcts  bay.  or 
■Nifcw  Flampfhire. 

.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  in  174P, 
was  no  fooner  Ijgned,  and  the  French  put  in  pofltflion 
of  Cape  Breton,  than  they  weie  dcfnous  alio  of  be- 
comino;  mafters  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  country  fo  advan- 
tageoully  fituated,  that  it  could  not  fiil  of  highly  pro- 
moting their  commercial  iiiterell  in  the  new  world. 
In  order  therefore  to  obtain  this  important  article, 
they  erected  forts  in  1749,  iit  tlie  mouth  of  St  John's 
■river.  Tiiis  procc'ding,  however,  was  io  far  from 
r  '  beins: 
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being  agreeable  to'the  Britifh  miniftry,  that  Colonel 
Cornwallis  was  ordered  to  deftroy  the  fortifications. 
Accordingly  he  dil'patched  Major  Lawrence  to  Sc 
John's  river-,  but  he  not  having  with  him  a  fufticienc 
number  of  troops,  was  repulled  by  the  French.  Both 
courts  remonftrated  againft  thefe  proceedings,  and 
commiflaries  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  affair, 
and  fix  the  boundaries  of  a  country,  which  all  the 
world  knew  had  been  long  before  fettled  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

About  the  fame  time  feveral  merchants  and  plant- 
ers of  Virginia  and  Penfylvania,  induced  by  the  ad- 
vantages they  flattered  themlelves  of  enjoying  from 
an  inland  trade,  formed  themfclves  into  a  company, 
and  determined  to  fettle  in  that  delightful  country 
near  the  river  Ohio,  and  thence  called  themfclves  the 
Ohio  company.  Accordingly  they  procured  a  charter 
for  a  large  trail  of  land,  and  commenced  an  extenfive 
and  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians. 

But  thefe  proceedings  alarmed  the  French,  know- 
ing, that  if  the  Ohio  company  were  permitted  to  put 
their  fcheme  in  execution,  they  would  foon  become 
mafters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  fur-trade,  and 
therefore  determined  to  nip  them  in  the  bud.  With 
this  view  a  body  of  troops  was  dilpatchcd  to  feize 
every  perfon  found  trading  in  thofe  parts,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  country  belonged  to  hisMoit  Chriftian 
Majefcy,  though  they  knew  that  thefc  lands  lay  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia. 

Thefe  repeated  inililts  only  produced  remonftrances, 
and  the  French  miniftry,  in  order  to  protracl  a  nego- 
tiation fo  greatly  to  their  intereft,  promlfed  to  remove 
the  caufe  of  complaint,  by  lixing  the  limits  betwixt 
the  colonies  of  the  two  nations ;  but,  at  tlie  fame 
time,  exerted  themfclves  with  the  utrnoll  vigour  in 
effcLting  a  fchem.e  long  projedled,  namely,  the  ereft- 
ing  a  chain  efforts  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  MifiiTippi,  in  order  to  exclude  us  from  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  found  means 
to  gain  over  to  their  intereft ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
excited  thefe  favage  barbarians  to  commit  the  moft 
horrid  ravages  upon  our  back  fettlements,  and  perpe- 
trate the  moft  fnocking  murders  on  the  innocent  in- 
habitants. Nor  was  this  the  utmoft  extent  of  their 
diabolical  projedt;  they  had  obfervcd  that  our  colo- 
nies were  diftra^Sled  with  intelline  divifions,  and  there- 
fore flattered  tliemfelves,  that  when  their  chain  of 
forts  was  completed,  and  the  cxtenlive  lands  on  the 
Ohio  fufficiently  peopled,  the  Britifli  colonies  would 
become  an  eafy  conquelt. 

Such  were  the  intentions  of  our  treacherous  foes, 
who  continued  to  fortify  the  countries  they  had  un- 
unjuftly  ufurped,  and  obflinately  perfevered  in  their 
glaring  incroachments,  till  the  Britifh  fpirit  was  at  laft 
roufed  from  the  bed  of  indolence  to  chaftife  their  da- 
ring perfidy. 

I'he  conteft  however  was  long  doubtful,  and,  by 
our  fupinenefs  and  bad  conduv;^,  the  French  were 
every  where  victorious  and  triumphant.  Our  meafures 
for  carrying  on  the  war  were  but  poorly  planned,  and 
as  indifferently  executed,  (witncfs  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock,  and  the  fbameful  retreat  of  Byng,  is^c),  fo  that 
the  face  of  our  affairs  for  a  conlidcrable  tiine  wore  a 
melancholy  and  gloomy  afpeft.  But  after  bribery  and 
corruption  were  banillied  from  the  throne,  and  a  peribn 
of  integrity,  untainted  virtue,  and  deep  penetration, 
(who  will  for  ever  be  held  in  the  greatell  eilimation 
by  all  the  true  lovers  of  our  country),  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  public  adminiftration,  the  Britifn  affairs 
foon  took  a  more  favourable  turn,  and  put  on  a  more 
lovely  countenance  •,  proper  methods  for  profecuting 
the  jull:  war  wiih  vigour  were  fpeedily  planned,  and 
Providence  was  plealcd  to  gran:  remaikabie  fuccefs  to 
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our  arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,   both  by  fea 
and  land. 

An  expedition  was  fent  againft  Cape  Breton  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  Adm.  Botcawen,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  important  fortrefs  of  Louifburg 
furrendered  to  his  Majefty's  arms  in  July  1 758.  Our 
army  on  the  continent  of  America  now  acted  with 
condufl  and  intrepidity,  fo  that  all  the  forts  they  had 
erected  on  our  property  were  fpeedily  reduced,  and 
the  links  of  that  chain  which  was  intended  to  en- 
flave  this  country,  were  quickly  cut  afunder.  In 
September  1759,  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  was 
taken  by  our  vi:torious  arms,  and  with  it  fell  all  that 
extenfive  trait  of  country.  I'his  gave  tlie  finifliing 
ftroke  to  the  French  empire  in  America,  and  at  once 
difconcerted  all  their  deep-laid  fchemes  •,  for,  by  the 
fall  of  their  capital,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  country,  and  furrender  the  whole  of  it  to  the 
victorious  iVitons.  Our  arms  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful 
in  the  Weft  indies;  witnefs  the  fall  of  Guadalupe, 
Marigalante,  &c.  In  Africa  the  conqueft  of  Senegal 
and  Goree,  and  the  fall  of  Pondicherry,  ^c.  aie  a 
fufficient  teftimony  of  our  fuccefs  in  the  eailern  climes. 
The  French  bemg  thus  diipoflrefTed  of  moil  of  tiieif 
foreign  f-ttlements,  at  lafl;  threatened  us  with  an  in- 
vafion,  as  the  laft  expedient,  and,  for  this  purpofe, 
made  great  preparations  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  but  tlieir  fleet  delrined  to  carry  th^  ir  armies, 
which  were  to  rava^-e  the  fertile  fields  of  Britain,  was 
blocked  up  in  Brcft  harbour  for  feveral  m  )nths.  At- 
laft  the  important  moment  arrived,  a  ftrong  wefherly 
wind  blew  Sir  Edward  Hav/ke  from  his  ftation  into 
Torbay  ;  they  feized  the  favourable  moment,  and  left 
their  fortified  aiylum,  and  (leered  for  the  bay  of  Qui- 
beron  :  but  they  did  not  long  purfue  their  courfe  in 
lafety -,  fjr,  on  the  20th  of  November  1 759,  the  brave 
Pritiili  Admiral  came  up  \vith  them  off  tiiC  fouth  end 
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of  Belleifle,  when  a  defperate  engagement  enfued,  and 
the  French  armament  was  entirely  defeated,  which 
put  a  final  period  to  their  boafted  invafion. 

But  it  is  pecelfary  to  obferve,  that,  during  this 
bloody  war  with  France,  the  Spaniards  fhewed  great 
partialities  to  that  kingdom,  which  were  quite  incon- 
fiitent  with  their  boalted  neutrality,  and  repeatedly 
infulted  us  in  the  iroft  audacious  manner  •,  witnefs  the 
ftory  of  the  Antigaliican's  prize,  and  the  lofs  of  one  of 
hisMajefty'i  fluops  of  war,  taken  within  foundings,  and 
even  within  gun-lhot  of  the  Spanifh  forts.  They  alfo 
a.'iifted  them  in  taking  prizes  :  and  we  are  informed 
from  undoubted  authority,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Lucar,  and  other  ports,  got  French  commillions,  by 
virtue  of  which,  when  they  f>jund  any  Britifh  veflels 
of  fmail  force,  within  foundings,  or  a  league  off  the 
land,  they  v/ith  one  -'Frenchman  on  board  put  off 
their  floops  and  rowboats,  and  made  prizes.  But  to 
return  :  I'he  French  at  laft,  through  a  repeated  fe- 
ries  of  misfortunes  and  difappointments,  grew  weary 
of  the  war,  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  it,  pro- 
pofed  overtures  of  peace  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
Accordingly  M.  Bully  came  to  London,  and  Mr  Stan- 
ley was  lent  to  Paris  to  carry  on  the  negotiation. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  North  America, 
M.  BulTy  offered  to  cede  Canada,  on  condition  that 
the  bounds  of  Louifiana  fhould  be  enhu'ged  and  ceded 
to  France ;  and,  as  a  fecurity  for  our  colonies,  they 
agreed  to  give  a  barrier  to  them.  He  further  infifted 
for  liberty  to  fifii  on  the  banks  and  coafts  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  have  the  ifland  of  Sable  for  tlie 
conveniency  of  drying  iheir  fifn. 

Tliefe  articles  were  the  hinges  on  which  the  ne- 
gotiation turned,  and  which  the  Spaniih  miniftry 
thought  fo  realbnable  ;  and  in  a  memorial  which  they 
prefcnted  by  the  French  ambaflador,  threatened  us 
with  a  war  if  we  did  not  comply  with  thi;m  -,  they 
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further  demanded  for  tbemfelves  a  fliare  in  the  New- 
foundland fifliery,  and  to  have  the  whole  logv/ood 
trade  fecnred  to  them  ! 

For  the  Spanifh  court  thus  infolently  to  interfere  in 
our  conreft  with  France,  was  an  infult  not  to  be  pair- 
ed with  impunity.  Were  they  fo  foolilh  as  to  imagine, 
that  we  fhould  wantonly  liing  away  the  iirjporLant: 
conquefts  we  had  acquired  at  the  expenfe  of  fo  much 
blood  and  treafure,  efpecially  as  it  is  evident  beyond 
all  contradiction,  that  we  were  not  the  firft  a^-o-reflbrs, 
merely  to  oblige  them  ? 

In  the  mean  time  his  Catholic  Majefty  entered  into 
an  inlidious  treaty,  or  family-compact  with  the  French 
King,  our  profeffed  enemy,  which  was  concluded  on 
the  i5thof  Auguft  1761,  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  on  the  Sth  of  September  following. 

The  viiible  and  avowed  defign  of  this  new  alliance 
was,  to  eftablilh  a  lafting  and  perpetual  union  between 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  ambitious  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, fo  that  the  political  views  of  any  of  the  princes 
of  this  iioufe  Ihall  be  at  all  times  promoted  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  conjunclion  of  all  tlieir  forces  againft 
any  and  all  opponents.  This  alliance  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Ipirit  both  of  the  tieaty  of  Utrecht  and 
that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  alfo  a  glaring  tefti- 
mony  of  the  good  faith  and  fincerity  with  which  the 
crown  of  France  adted  in  the  late  negotiation,  fince 
it  is  evident  beyond  all  difpute,  that  the  pacific  ne- 
gotiation at  London,  and  that  for  the  conclufion  of 
this  family- compaft,  went  on  pari  fajfu.  It  likewifc 
fiiews  very  plainly  what  we  have  hereafter  to  expect. 
We  muft  live  upon  good  terms,  not  only  with  one, 
but  all  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  we 
muft  refolve  to  breaic  v/ith  them  all,  if  we  are  difpo- 
fed  to  refent  the  injuries  received  from  any  one  of 
them. 

In  confequence  of  this  engagement  contraded  be- 
b  tween 
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tween  the  courts  of  VeiTailles  and  Madrid,  and  the 
military  preparations  that  were  making  in  all  the  ports 
of  Spain,  my  Lord  BrifVol,  then  ambaflador  at  the 
court  of  iVIadrid,  was  defired  to  afk  a  very  fober  and 
cullomaiy  queftion,  w'z.  Whether  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty  intended  to  join  the  French,  our  enemies,  and  to 
act  hoftily  againft  Great  Britain?  The  anfwer  given  to 
this  quellion,  modeft  as  it  was,  was  perhaps  the  mod 
aftonifliing  ever  heard,  namely,  that  the  very  queftion 
itfelf  was  a  declaration  of  war. 

Spain  having  thus  demonfrrated  herfclf  to  have  the 
moft  hoftile  intentions  againll:  us,  notwithftanding  of 
the  truly  equitable  and  wile  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  his  Britannic  Majefty  therefore  figned 
a  deplaration  of  war  againft  the  King  of  Spain  the  2d 
day  of  January  laft,  which  was  publilhed  with  the 
uiual  formalities. 

It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  feeing  we  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  bloody  war  with  Spain,  that  moft  people 
will  be  fond  of  being  acquainted  with  the  ftate  and 
fituation  of  her  foreign  colonies  :  but  then  there  is  a 
general  complaint,  that  the  hiftories  of  theSpanifli  fet- 
tlements  in  America  are  either  too  inert  and  imperfedt, 
or  fo  blended  with  other  fubjecls,  that  many  people 
have  not  fufficient  time  to  conluk  them ;  to'  re- 
move therefore  this  evil  was  the  delign  of  the  follow- 
ing fheets,  in  which  are  given  a  very  particular  de- 
fcription  of  their  feveral  fettiements,  both  on  the  con- 
tinent and  uiands  of  America,  with  a  diftind  view  of 
their  produce  and  trading  commodities-,  the  manner 
ot  carrying  on  the  trade  to  thefe  diftant  climes,  and 
the  v.ift  treaiures  tlie  Spaniards  annually  receive  from 
them.  The  appendix  contains  a  fuccinrt  account  of 
the  Itrength  and  policy  of  the  Spanilh  nation  ;  the 
rr.cit  remarkable  revolutions  that  have  happened 
the:-  ,  and  the  bad  oeconomy  of  thcSpaniih  monarehs 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  their  iinicrican  co- 
lonies. 
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lonies.  And  if,  in  treating  fo  many  things  in  fo  con- 
cife  a  manner,  we  have  been  guilty  of  omillions  or 
miftakes,  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe),  they  are 
fubmitted  to  the  cenfure  of  the  candid  reader;  who, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  lefs  fevere,  when  he  reflefts 
on  the  difficulty  of  the  tafk,  and  on  the  great  variety 
of  curious  and  entertaining  particulars  v/hich  are  heri; 
collected  together ;  and  it  is  expected,  that  fmall  im- 
perfeiflions  will  not  deprive  us  of  that  reward,  which, 
of  all  others,  is  dearcft  to  perfons  of  integrity,  name- 
ly, the  approbation  of  the  public. 
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The    Spanish   Settlements 
in  America,  ^c. 

PART       I. 

An  account  of  the  difcovery  of  America ; 
with  a  defcription  of  the  Spanifli  in- 
fulan  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

CHAP.        1. 

A  general  defcription   of  America ;    with  a  brief 
account  of  its  difcovery,  by  the  celebrated  Qhri- 
flopher  Columbus,  in  the  year  1492. 

According  to  the  rules  of  geography, 
the  terreftrial  globe,  con-  g^„^^^,  ^^^.^_ 
fifting  of  land  and  water,  fion  of  the  ter- 
is  360  degrees,  each  de-  "'^"^'  S^"''^* 
grec  containing  60  mile^.j  fo  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  is  21,600  geographical 
miles,  and  the  diameter  7200.  But  if  tfte  com- 

A  putation 
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putation is  made  by  Englifli  miles,  the  globe 
will  be  25,020  miles  round,  and  8340  in  di- 
ameter; becaufe  694-  Englifh  miles  are  equal  to 
one  degree,  or  60  geographical  miles.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that,  at  leaft,  two  thirds  of  this  globe 
conlift  of  water,  and  the  remainder  of  earth. 
The  waters  are  divided  into  three  extenfive 
oceans,  called  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
6ceans,  befides  the  Mediterranean,  and  other 
lefTer  feas.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents ;  the  one  called  the  Eajiern  or  Old 
World;  \h&  other,  the  Wefiern  or  New  World; 
feparated  from  each  other  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  Atlantic  ocean  is  about 
3000  miles  wide  frOm  Africa  to  South  America,- 
and  about  the  fame  breadth  from  North  America 
to  Europe':  the  Pacific  is  upwards  of  9000 
miles  wide,  from  America  to  Afia.  The  Eaftern 
continent  is  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  wz. 
Europe  on  the  north-wefl,  Afia  on  the  north- 
eaft,  and  Africa  on  the  fouth.  But  the  Wellern 
continent  confifts  only  of  America,  which  is 
divided  into  North  and  South. 

America,  is  by  far  the  largeft  part  of  the  fouf 
Extent  and    S^^^^    dvifions  of  the   world,    ly- 
boiindaries  of   ing  between  the  p'arallels  of  31;°  and 
America.  j^^  degrees  of  wefiern  longitude  $ 

between  80°  north,  and  58  degrees  of  fouth 
latitude.  It  is  bounded  by  the  lands  and  feas 
about  the  ardlic  pole,  on  the  north  ;  on  the 
eafi:  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  eaftern  continent;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  great   fouthern  ocean ;    and   on  the   welt 

by 
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by  the  Pacific,  which  divides  it  from  Afia  : 
fo  that  it  is  between  8  and  9000  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth ;  and  between  3  and  4000 
miles  in  breadth.  Though  the  iflhmus  which 
joins  North  to  South  America  is  not  60  miles 
over,  yet  from  thence  both  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent ftretch  themfelves  out  from  eaft  to  weft, 
till  they  make  the  above-mentioned  breadth ;  to 
which  rnay  be  added  the  feveral  iflands  in  the 
fouth  and  north  feas  adjacent  to  the  coafts  of 
America. 

A  country  of  fuch  great  extent,  not  only 
on  each  fide  of  the  equinox,  but  climate  and 
extending  fo  far  beyond  each  of  the  'oil- 
tropics,  muft  neceffarily  be  fuppofed  to  have  as. 
great  a  variety  of  foilsj  as  it  has  of  climates : 
though  upon  the  whole,  excepting  the  moft 
northern  and  foijthern  parts,  (which  are  gene- 
rally cold  and  barren),  the  reft  is  an  immenfe 
treafury  of  nature,  produdlive  of  moft,  if  not 
of  all  the  plants,  grains,  fruits,  trees,  and. 
minerals,  that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  ;  not  only  in  as  great  quantities,  but 
many  of  them  more  fo,  and  in  much  greater 
perfecftion  :  befides,  it  has  a  variety  of  others 
peculiar  tQ  itfelf,  which  will  not  grow  or 
flourifh  in  any  other  country.  But  thefe  are 
nothing  in  comparifon  to  the  nume-  q^^  ^^1^^^. 
rous  and  inexhauftible  mines  of  gold  and  precious 
and  filver,  which  are  fo  far  from  ^°°"- 
being  impoveriftied,  that  they  feem  rather  to 
want  fome  frefti  fupplies  of  hands  to  draw  out 
their  endlefs  treafures,  and  gorge  the  infatiable 
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avarice  of  mankind,    notwithftanding  all   the 
art  and  laboui'  of  men  has  been  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  drain  them  for  thefe  two  laft 
centuries.  Gold  and  filver  are,  however,  far  frorn 
being  the    only    precious   commodities   which 
this  country  produces :  for  here  are  to  be  found 
great  abundance  of  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds, 
amethyfls,  and  other  valuable   {tones ;    which 
are  fent  into  Europe  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to, 
render  their  value  very  iriconfiderable,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  were  formerly.     To  thefe 
tnay  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  ufeful 
commodities,  fuch  as  the  conftant  and  plentiful 
fupplies  of  fugar,  tobacco,    cochineal,  indigo, 
anatto,  logwood,    brazil  wood,  fuftic,  lignum 
vitas,    ginger,    pimento,    cocoa,    cotton,     red- 
wood J     all    kinds    of    valuable    timber,    furs, 
hides,  ambergris,  balfams  of  Peru  and  Tolu, 
Jefuits  bark,  mechoacan,  faffafras,  farfaparilla, 
caffia,  tamarinds,    with  many  other  kinds   of 
other  woods  and  plants,  to  which  the  Euro- 
peans were  quite  ftrangers  before  the  difcovery 
of  this  new  world,  or  were  obliged  to  purchafe 
them   at  an   extravagant  price  from  Afia   and 
Africa,  perhaps  at  the  third  or  fourth  hand. 
America   alfo    abounds   in    excellent    fruits. 
Fruits  ^^^^  grow  in  the  greateft  plenty  and 

perfection,  fuch  as  pine-apples, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  limes, 
malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  and 
many  others,  with  abundance  of  culinary,  me- 
dicinal, and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants. 
To  all  thefe  may  be  added  the  furprifing  fecun- 
dity 
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dity  of  the  foil,  which  makes  it  nourifh  many 
exotic  produdtions  in  as  great  perfedtion,  as 
their  own  native  foil.  Coifee  and  rice  are  a  preg- 
nant proof  of  this,  which  have  been  lately 
cultivated  there  with  remarkable  -  fuccefs,  and 
might  be  extended  to  many  other  vegetables, 
that  Europeans  are  obliged  to  brin^  from  Alia 
and  Africa,  at  extravagant  prices. 

Yet,  with  all  this  variety  and  plenty,  the 
Americans  laboured  under  the  want  of  many 
very  neceffary  and  ufeful  commo  ities  :  for  the 
Europeans,  on  their  firfl  landing  there,  found 
neither   corn,    wine,  nor   oil,  the   inhabitants 
making  their  bread  of  fome  kind  of  pulfe  or 
roots  ;  their  drink  too  was  altogether  common  : 
and  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  money,  though  they  had  gold  and  filver 
in   the   greatell  abundance.     Notwithftanding 
the  land  in  America  abounded  with  the  moft 
luxuriant  paftures,  yet,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards    amongft    them,    they   had    neither 
cattle,    horfes,    affes,    fheep,  goats,    or   hogs ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  very  light  of  any  of  thefe 
animals,  efpecially  a  horfe,  would  throw  a  whole 
troop  of  thefe  wild  inhabitants  into  a  panic. 
And  we  may  obferve,  that  it  was  greatly  owing 
to  this,  together  with  their  want  of  fire-arms, 
that  a  handful  of  Spaniards  fo  foon  conquered 
the  greatell  part  of  their  dominions.     But  the 
want  of  thefe  ufeful  animals,  with  all  kinds  of 
.poultry,  is  long  fmce  fupplied  ;  for  the  Spaniards 
Tent    thither    all    forts   of  European  animals, 
"which  huve  propagated  to  fuqh  an  immenfe  de- 
gree. 
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gree,  that  their  numbers  are  incredible.  How- 
ever, inftead  of  thefe  European  animals,  the 
Americans  had  feveral  kinds  of  others,  equally  . 
ufeful  and  valuable,  which  were  unknown  to 
Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  that  pro- 
digious number  of  birds  which  are  to  be  feen 
there,  many  of  them  greatly  furpaffing  all  that 
can  be  found  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  their  beautiful  ihapes  and  plumage.  Befides, 
there  are  furprifing  quantities  of  fifli  of  all 
kinds,  both  in  their  feas  and  rivers. 

America  in  general  is  not  a  mountainous 
Mountains,  country,  yet  it  can  boaft  of  the  great- 
eft  mountains  in  the  univerfe.  The 
Andes,  or  Cordilleras,  of  amazing  altitude,  run 
from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coaft  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Though  for  the  moft  part  withiri 
the  torrid  zone,  yet  their  lofty  fummits  are 
perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  In  the  pro-i 
vince  of  St  Martha,  in  Terra  Firma,  are 
likewife  very  high  mountains,  which  com- 
municate with  the  former.  In  North  America 
we  know  of  none  confiderable,  but  that  long 
ridge,  which  is  fituated  on  the  back  of  our 
fettlements,  called  the  Apalachian  or  Alkgeny 
mountains;  they  have  upon  one  fide  a  pretty  , 
fteep  declivity,  but  upon  the  other  are  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  country. 

America  without  all  comparifon  is  that  part 
J,.  of  the  world  which  is  beft  water- 

ed, and  that  not  only  for  the  iupport 
of  life,  but  alfo  for  the  conveniency  of  trade, 
and  the  intercourfe  of  each  part  with  the  other. 

In 
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In  North  America,  the  great  river  Miffifippi, 
rifing  from  unknc^n  fources,  runs  an  im- 
mtx\{e  courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  and  re- 
ceives the  vaft  tribute  of  the  Ohio,  Ouabache, 
and  other  great  rivers,  fcarcely  to  be  poftponed 
to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  navigable  almoft 
to  their  very  fources,  and  laying  open  the 
inmoft  receffes  of  this  large  continent.  Near 
the  heads  of  thefe  rivers  are  five  great  lakes,  or 
gather  feas  of  frefh  water,  communicating  with 
feach  other,  and  all  of  them  communicating 
with  the  ocean  by  means  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, which  pafTes  through  them.  Thefe  af- 
ford fuch  an  inlet  for  commerce,  as  muft  pro- 
duce the  greateft  advantages,  whenever  the 
country  adjacent  fliall  come  to  be  fully  inhabit- 
ed by  an  induftrious  and  civilized  people.  The 
eaftern  fide  of  North  America,  which  is  our 
portion,  have  the  noble  rivers  of  Hudfon,  Dela- 
ware, Sufquehanna,  Potomack,  which  fupply 
feveral  others  of  great  depth,  length,  and  com- 
modious navigation.  Several  parts  of  our  fettle- 
ments  are  fo  interfered  with  navigable  rivers 
and  creeks,  that  many  of  the  planters  may  be 
faid  to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  door. 

South  America,  if  poflible,  is  in  this  refpedt 
even  more  fortunate.  It  fupplies  the  largeft 
rivers  in  the  known  world,  (befides  innumerable 
lefler  ones),  viz.  the  river  of  the  Arhazons,  and 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  firfc  rifing  in  Peru,  not 
from  the  South  fea,  pafies  from  weft  to 
almoft  quite  through  the  continent  of  So 
America,  navigable  for  fome  fort  of  vefi^els  all 
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the  way,  and  receiving  into  its  bofom  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  other  rivers,  all  navigable  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  fome  of  them  fo  greats 
that  perfons  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  the  main 
channel.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  riveri 
rifing  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  diredts  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  difcharges  fuch  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  water  into  the  fea,  that  it 
makes  it  tafte  frefli,  for  feveral  leagues  from  the 
ihore.  The  Oroonoquo  is  likewife  a  vaft  river^ 
and  might  be  ranked  the  foremoft  amongft  any^ 
except  the  American  rivers. 

Various  are  the  conjeftures  about  the  firft" 
r.Conjeftures  peophng  of  this  diftant  country: 
about  the  peo-  for  the  Indians  having  no  written 
plingofAme-  records,  it  is  impoffible,  by  their 
traditions,  to  penetrate  into  their 
antiquities ;  the  moft  learned  men  among  Eu- 
ropeans being  quite  ignorant  of  every  original 
thing  relative  to  America.  The  ftature,  form, 
and  features  of  the  Americans  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  among  the  Europeans ;  only  their  com- 
plexion is  browner,  or  more  upon  the  olive 
cplour  :  the  frame  and  turn  of  their  minds  are 
the  fame  with  the  ancient  Europeans ;  they 
addired  the  fame  fupreme  God,  eredled  temples, 
and  facrificed  to  him  in  the  fame  manner.  They 

ained  a  tradition,   that  their  continent  was 

nally  peopled  from  a  fmall  number.   Their 

ary  weapons,  fuch  as  fwords,  fpears,  lances, 

flings,  and  darts,  were  like  thofe  ufed 

merly  by  Europeans ;  with  this  difference  on- 
ly, that  as  they  had  loft  the'ufe  of  iron,  their 

wooden. 
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wooden  fwords  were  edged  with  fharp  flints, 
while  their  fpears,  &c.  were  pointed  with  the 
bones  of  fiih,  or  other  animals.  However,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  America  was  early  peo- 
pled, not  only  becaule  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  v/ere  alfo  ignorant  of 
almoft  every  art  and  fcience,  when  the  Spaniards 
came  among  them. 

There  is  lome  reafon  to  imagine,  that  Ame- 
rica joins  either  to  the  norih  part  of  Alia,  or 
Europe,  or  perhaps  to  both ;  which  made  feve- 
ral  writers  conceive,  that  this  continent  was 
originally  peopled  from  Tartary,  the  land  of 
JefTo,  or  fome  other  tradls  by  way  of  the  north 
pole  :  but  there  is  greater  reafon  to  believe  that 
America  was  peopled  by  fea,  either  by  the 
Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians,  who  v/ere  the 
beft  navigators  amongft  the  ancients.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  part  of  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa, 
and  the  Canary  iflands,  were  planted  by  the 
Carthaginians  five  hundred  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera ;  and  as  the  Carthaginian  Ihips 
carried  fometimes  a  thoufand  people,  and  were 
probably  crouded  with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, when  they  fent  colonies  to  thefe  iflands, 
as  ours  are  when  we  fend  colonies  to  America, 
it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  fome  of  them 
fliould  mifs  thefe  iflands,  and  be  driven  to  the 
wefl:  beyond  their  intended  port ;  and  if  this 
ever  happened,  (which  is  highly  probable),  they 
mufl:  of  neceility  be  carried  to  America,  which 
is  but  about  three  weeks  failing  from  thefe 
iflands ;  from  whence  it  was  irrpolTible  for  them 
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to  return  to  the  eaftern  continent,  the  trade- 
winds  blowing  conllantly  againft  them ;  which 
is  the  reafon  that  we  never  heard  any  thing  of 
that  world  until  we  had  the  ufe  of  the  compafs, 
and  the  art  of  navigation  was  improved,  where- 
by a  v/ay  was  found  out  of  failing  in  higher 
latitudes,  out  of  the  way  of  the  trade-winds,  in 
order  to  return  to  the  eaftern  continent.  For 
the  Carthaginian  ftate  being  deftroyed  by  the 
Romans,  all  their  difcoveries  and  plantations 
were  loft  and  ruined  by  the  negledt  of  naviga- 
tion ;  fo  that  when  the  Spaniards  made  a  new 
difcovery  of  the  Canaries  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, tlie  natives  could  not  tell  from  whence 
to  derive  their  original,  and,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, imagined  they  were  the  only  people  in 
the  world.  We  have  reafon  therefore  to  con- 
clude, that  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  originally  fettled  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  Africa.  Before  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  generality  of  mankind  were  fo  far 
Irom  imagining  that  there  could  be  any  fuch 
continent,  that  the  very  thought  of  fuch  a  thing 
was  looked  upon  as  extravagant ;  for  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  land  terminated  at  the  Canary 
i  Hands,  and  that  all  beyond  to  the  weft  ward  was 
(ea,  though  indeed  fome  of  the  ancients  gave 
hints  to  the  contrary.  But  after  the  difcovery 
of  the  Azores,  Cape-Verd,  and  Canary  iflands, 
a  ftrong  notion  prevailed  of  there  being  a  con- 
tinent, or  at  leaft  more  iflands  to  the  weft  of 
thefe.  None,  however,  undertook  to  verify  the 
truth  of  this,  till  Chriftopher  Columbus  ap- 
peared. 
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peared,  who  began  and  perfedted  his  difcoveries 
in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

This  celebrated  navigator  was  a  native  of 
Genoa,  but  of  what  family  is  unknown.  From 
his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics and  navigation,  and  was  foon  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  ableft  feamen  of  the  a2;e, 
having  vifited  moft  parts  of  the  knG\vn  world, 
and  made  the  moll;  ufeful  obfervations  on  the 
winds,  currents,  &c.  where-ever  he  went. 

This  renowned  perfon,  being  fully  perfuaded 
that  there  was  another  continent  to       ^  ,     , 

1  n  1      n      1        1      ^        1  1  Columbus 

the  welt,  or,  at  lealt,  that  he  iliould,  applied  to  le- 
by  fteering  to  the  weft  ward,  reach  veral  courts  fon 
the  eaftern  lliore  of  the  Indies ;  he  ier'  to  make 
therefore  firft  applied  to  the  ftate  a  difcovery  of 
of  Genoa  for  affiftance  to  carry  his  ^-'"^""• 
projed:  into  execution,  but  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  his  propofals  not  only  rejefted, 
but  ridiculed.  Fired  with  the  ungrateful  re- 
turn  he  met  with  from  his  countrymen,  he  de- 
termined to  leave  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in 
order  to  propofe  his  fcheme  to  fome  foreign  po- 
tentate :  accordingly  he  came  to  France,  and 
made  application  to  that  court ;  but  again  found 
himfelf  difappointed. 

•  He  next  offered  his  fervice  to  the  Kins:  of 
Portugal,  in  whofe  dominions  he  had  for  feve- 
ral  years  refided,  and  urged  his  requeft  fo  warm- 
ly, that  cornmiflaries  were  appointed  to  treat 
with  him  :  but  he  found,  that  every  objeftion, 
vvhich  either  ignorance  or  envy  could  invent, 
was  propofed  and  urged  againft  him.    Incenfed 
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at  fuch  ungenerous  ufage,  he  left  the  court  of 
Portugal,  and  went  into  Spain,  and  immediate- 
ly made  application  to  that  court,  and  conti- 
nued his  felicitations  for  feveral  years,  notwith- 
ftanding  of  the  many  repeated  difappointments 

He  agrees  ^^  ^^^  ^°  encounter  with.  At  laft, 
with  the  court  after  Urging  his  fuit  for  about  eight 
of  Spam.  years.  Queen  Ifabella,  a  princefs  fa- 

mous for  her  wifdom  and  courage,  agreed  with 
him  upon  his  own  terms,  which  were  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  fuch  as  fhewed  the"  great  confi- 
dence he  had  of  fucceeding  in  his  noble  at- 
tempt. This  agreement  was  foon  ratified  after 
the  taking  of  the  city  Granada  from  the  Moors, 
whereby  they  were  totally  driven  out  of  Spain, 
part  of  which  they  had  poffelTed  feven  hundred 
and  feventy  years.  So  that  two  of  the  moft  for- 
tunate events  which  ever  happened  to  the  Spa- 
nifla  monarchy,  namely,  the  total  expulfion  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  Indies, 
happened  in  the  fame  year. 

Columbus  was  furniflied  with  three  carvels. 

Set  fail  the  ^.nd  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
month  of  Au-  at  Pallas  de  Maguere.  Martin  Pin- 
guii  1402.  ^^^^  ^^^g  pilot  of  one,  Francis  Pinfon 
of  another,  and  Ditus  Pinfon  of  the  third,  all 
three  brothers.  They  fet  fail  the  3d  day  of 
Auguft  1492.  The  firft  land  they  touched  at 
was  Gomera,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where 
they  refreflied,  took  in  provifions,  and  after- 
wards flood  to  the  weftward.  In  this  noble 
enterprife  Columbus  had  no  guide  but  his  own 
genius,  nor  any  thing  to  comfort  and  appcafe. 

his- 
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his  companions,  difcouraged  and  mutinous  with 
the  length  and  hopelefljiefs  of  the  voyage,  but 
fome  indications  which  he  drew  from  the  lifual 
appearances  of  birds  and  floating  lea- weeds  j 
moft  of  them  Httle  to  be  depended  upon,  but 
which  this  wife  commander,  well  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  always  knew  how  to 
turn  to  the  befl  advantage. 

In  this  expedition  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs  was  firft  obferved,  which  made  a  great  im- 
preffion  on  Columbus's  pilots.  Indeed  a  difco- 
very  of  this  kind,  made  in  an  unknown  ocean, 
far  from  the  tracks  of  all  former  navigators,  was 
fufficient  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  moft  un- 
daunted breaft ;  for  nature  itfelf  feemed  to  be 
altered,  and  the  only  guide  he  had  left  appear- 
ed to  be  on  the  point  of  forfaking  them.  Co- 
lumbus endeavoured  to  give  a  phyfical  reafon 
for  this  uncommon  phsenomenon,  and  his  ge- 
nius was  fo  fertile  in  expedients,  that  he  turned 
every  occurrence  to  his  advantage ;  but  ufe  ren- 
dered them  at  laft  ineffeftual.  His  crew  grew 
mutinous,  and  infifted  on  his  returning,  with 
loud  and  infolent  fpeeches,  and  even  talked  of 
throwing  him  overboard.  His  own  invention, 
and  almofl  his  hopes  were  near  exhaulled,  when 
the  only  thing  that  could  appeafe  them  hap- 
pened, namely,  the  difcovery  of  land,  after  a 
tedious  voyage  of  thirty-three  days,  during 
v/hich  time  they  had  feen  nothing  but  the  fea 
and  flcy. 

They  landed  on  an  ifland  called  Giiinaya,  one 
of  the  Lucaios  or  Bahama  iilands,  remarkable 

■  for 
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for  nothing  but  this  event.  Columbus,  after 
Landsonthe  thanking  GoD  for  his  fuccefs,  for- 
iilandof  Gui-  mally  took  poffeffion  of  the  ifland, 
'^.ITlii)  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Maje- 
the  Well-In-  fties,  by  erecting  a  crofs  upon  the 
dian  iflands.  f^gre,  great  multitudes  of  the  inha- 
bitants looking  on  quite  unconcerned  at  a  cere- 
mony intended  to  deprive  them  of  their  natural 
liberty.  He  did  not  ftay  long  here  ;  but  imme- 
diately diredled  his  courfe  to  the  fouthward, 
and  after  fome  difficulty  difcovered  the  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola,  lituated  in  a  good  climate,  and 
abounding  in  commodious  harbours,  inhabited 
by  a  humane  and  hofpitable  people,  and  afford- 
ing confiderable  quantities  of  gold.  Columbus 
therefore  determined  to  make  this  ifland  the 
centre  of  his  defigns,  and  to  plant  a  colony  in 
it.  But  in  order  to  carry  thefe  fchemes  into 
execution,  he  judged  it  proper  to  return  firft  to 
Spain,  to  get  himfelf  equipped  with  a  proper 
force.  After  he  had  erefted  a  fort,  in  which 
he  left  thirty-eight  of  his  men,  charging  them 
to  be  very  careful  to  preferve  the  friendftiip  of 
the  Indians,  and  having  collected  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  gold  to  place  the  merit  of  his  dif- 
coveries  in  an  advantageous  point  of  light,  and 
at  the  fame  time  feleited  fuch  a  number  of  cu- 
riolities  of  various  kinds,  as  could  not  fail  of 
working  pov/erfully  on  the  minds  of  a  gazing 
multitude,  he  then  departed  the  ifland,  carrying 
along  with  him  fome  of  the  Indians. 

On  his  return  homewards  he  touched  at  fe- 
vcral  iflands  to  the  fouthward,  and  difcovered 

the 
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the  Caribbees,  of  the  barbarities  of  whofe  in- 
habitants he  had  heard  terrible  accounts  at 
'Hifpaniola.  He  had  before  landed  on  Cuba^  io 
that  in  his  firft  voyage  he  had  gained  a  general 
knowledge  of  moft  of  the  iflands,  which  in 
fuch  vaft  numbers  lie  in  that  great  fea,  which 
divides  North  from  South  America.  But  hi- 
therto he  neither  knew,  nor  fufpedled  any  con- 
tinent betwixt  him  and  China ;  the  difcovery 
of  this  was  referved  for  his  third  and  fourth 
voyage. 

He  arrived  in  Europe  after  an  abfence  of 
rnore  than  fix  months,  and  was  dri-  Arrives  in 
ven  by  a  great  ftorm  to  Lifbon  ;  but  Europe. 
having  taken  in  the  refrefliments  he  wanted, 
failed  from  Lifboa  to  Barcelona,  which  he  en- 
tered in  a  kind  of  triumph,  being  every  where 
followed  by  prodigious  crouds  of  people,  who 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  fee  him. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleafing,  and  at  the  fame 
time  an  innocent  triumph ;  for  he  had  not  de- 
ftroyed,  but  difcovered  nations.  The  Ameri- 
cans he  had  brought  with  him  dreffed  in  their 
country-manner,  the  animals,  and  the  various 
curiofities  he  had  collefted  in  the  new  world, 
exhibited  a  light  at  once  curious  and  delight- 
ful J  the  admiral  himfelf  clofed  the  proceflion, 
and  was  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  with 
the  greatefh  marks  of  regard. 

But  thefe  honours  were  far  from  fatisfying 
Columbus.     A  fecond  voyage  enga-      His  fecond 
ged  his  whole   attention  ;    and   the    voyage, 
fuccefs  of  the  firfh  removing  every  difficulty,  he 

was 
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was  fpeedily  furniflied  with  feventeen  fail  of 
fhips,  loaded  with  neceflaries  for  making  fettle- 
ments,  and  having  on  board  fifteen  hundred 
men,  fome  of  them  defcended  from  the  befl  fa- 
milies in  Spain.  With  this  fleet  he  failed  oil 
his  fecond  voyage,  the  25th  of  September  1493. 
On  his  arrival  at  Hifpaniola,  he  found,  that  the 
fort  he  had  formerly  eredted  was  totally  demo- 
lifhed,  and  the  whole  men  he  left  in  it  flain. 

This  was  a  very  mortifying  ftroke  to  Colum- 
bus, but  he  knew  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  to  make  a  ftrift  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of 
this  tragical  fcene ;  the  only  rnethod  for  re- 
trieving his  affairs,  was  to  take  more  effedlual 
meafures  for  the  future.  Accordingly  he  fixed 
upon  a  more  advantageous  part  of  the  ifland, 
and  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Ifabella,  m 
honour  of  the  Queen  his  royal  patronefs. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  man  better  quali- 
Coiumbus     fied  ^"or  the  great  defigns  he  under- 
falfely  accu-     took ;  but  the  gravity  of  his  beha- 
^^^-  viour,  and  the  fevere  difciplirie  he 

maintained,  raifed  him  enemies  among  fuch  a 
mutinous  and  licentious  fet  of  people;  arid  while 
he  was  thus  exerting  all  his  faculties  to  reduce  , 
this  wealthy  iiland,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  Spanifli  grandeur  in  America,  his  enemies 
were  trying  every  artifice  to  ruin  his  interefl  in 
Spain.  Some  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
mutiny  returned  to  Spain,  while  he  was  failed 
from  the  ifland  to  make  difcoveries,  and,  in 
order  to  ]ufl:ify  their  own  condudl,  and  gratify 
their  malice,  accufed  the  admiral  of  neglefting 

the 
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the  colony,  and  deceiving  their  Majefties  and 
the  adventurers.  Nor  were  thefe  complaints 
deftitute  of  efFcdl;  for  an  officer  was  fent  from. 
Spairt  to  inlpedl  his  aftions.  Columbus  wifely 
conlidering,  that  to  ftay  longer  in  the  Indies 
under  fuch  difagreeable  circumftances  would  be 
labouring  to  no  purpofe;  he  therefore  judged  it 
expedient  to  return  to  Spain,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  his  intereft,  and  vindicate  his  character  fo 
fallely  injured. 

As  foon  as  he  appeared  in  Spain,  all  the  ac- 
cufations  and  prejudices  againft  him  vanifhed. 
He  took  care  to  bring  fuch  teflimonies  of  his 
fidelity  and  good  behaviour  as  ftopped  the  mouth 
of  envy ;  and  the  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
pearls  he  produced,  abundantly  refuted  all  that 
had  been  artfully  propagated  againft  him,  with 
regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  Indies.  But  though 
his  enemies  were  filenced,  yet  they  were  not 
fubduedi  they  faw  it  was  in  vain  to  oppofe  him 
openly,  and  therefore  determined  to  make  their 
attacks  in  fecret,  which  did  not  prove  altoge- 
ther fruitlefs ;  fo  that  the  admiral  had  the  mor- 
tification to  experience  a  thoufand  His  third 
delays  and  difappointments  before  he  voyage, 
was  able  to  fet  fail  on  his  third  voyage,  though 
on  a  difcovery  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
Spanifli  nation.  The  firft  land  he  made  in  this 
voyage  was  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  or  Trinity, 
on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma ;  he  afterwards 
touched  at  feveral  places  on  the  continent,  where 
he  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  who  appeared 
to  have  gold  and  pearls  in  tolerable  plenty. 

C  During 
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I    DurliT-g   this  vbyage  the  admiral  underwent 

fuch   prodigious   fatigues,    that  his 

he   \nd  Jed!    brother,  who  was  left  at  Hifpaniola, 

and  die  bad    hardly  kncw  him  at  his  rctum.  Nor 

treatment  he    ^^^g  j^g  j-j-g  ^^  eniov  more  repofe  at 

met  witxi.  -  J    J  1 

land,  than  before  at  fea.  For  on 
his  arrival  he  found  the  colony  divided  into  two 
parties,  a  rebellion  having  foon  broke  out  after 
his  departure  for  Spain,  which  had  caufed  an 
entire  feparation.  The  rebels  appointed  one 
Francis  Roldan  for  their  chief,  who  had  gained 
over  the  Indians  to  their  party,  by  pretending 
to  be  the  allertors  of  their  liberty.  Columbus, 
liowever,  by  ufing  mild  and  prudent  methods, 
foon  quelled  this  dangerous  rebellion,  and  re- 
ftored  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  ifland  again. 
In  the  mean  time  his  enemies  in  Spain  were 
hot  idle,  but  continued  their  malicious  perfe- 
cutions,  and  being  joined  by  fome  of  the  late 
rebels,  who  returned  in  the  fleet  from  America, 
prefented  frefli  complaints  againft  him  to  the 
King  ;  falfely  alleging,  that  he  was  doing  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Indians,  and  making  himfelf  popular  among 
that  people,  in  order  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and 
deprive  the  Spanifh  nation  of  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  frorn  thefe  difcoveries.  Thefe 
malicious  clamours  arofe  to  fuch  a  height  in 
Spain,  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  obliged  to^ 
■fend  a  judge  with  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
/admiral's  condiid:.  This  m^an,  who  was  defti- 
tute  of  every  virtue,  and  whofe  extreme  indi- 
■gcnce  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  office, 

beoaii 
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began  by  feizing  the  admiral's  efFefts,  and  fend- 
ing him  and  his  brother  into  Spain  loaded  with 
irons. 

The  court,  on  his  arrival,  were  fliocked  at 
the  difgrace  of  their  admiral,  difavowed  the 
proceedings  of  their  governor,  and  highly 
blamed  his  conduft.  They  acquitted  him  of 
every  charge,  and  promifed  him  ample  refiritu- 
tion,  for  the  injuries  he  had  fufFered  at  Hifpa- 
niola.  So  that  he  was  foon  prevailed  upon  to 
undertake  a  fourth  voyage,  being  very  deiirous 
of  arriving  at  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  a  weflern 
courfe,  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  furround  the  globe. 

With  this  defign  he  failed  on  his  fourth  voy- 
age, in  the  month  of  May  1502.  His  kft  voy- 
But  knowing  that  his  fhips  were  age  to  Ameri- 
not  fit  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  he  in-  "• 
tended  to  put  in  at  Hifpaniola,  and  there  ex- 
change them  for  fuch  as  were  more  properly 
adapted  for  executing  his  defign.  In  this 
however  he  was  difappointed,  the  governor  not 
permitting  him  to  enter  the  harbour,  though 
this  unparallelled  refufal  did  not  hinder  him 
from  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  oi"o- 
mote  the  intereft  of  his  Majefty.  Columbus, 
whilfi:  he  navigated  and  refided  in  the  Weft 
Indies,    was   extremely   diligent  in 

hi  ,^  •  ^1  ..  Columbus 

IS    obiervations    upon    the    nature    predifted  the 

of  the  air,  the  feafons,  the  mete-    approach  of  a 

ors,  ^c.    and  how   much  each  of  fj'f '^  ^""'■ 

thefe  feemed    to   afFedt  the   other; 

nor  was  he  lefs  fagacious  in  drawing  progno- 

C  3  ftics 
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flics  from  the  remarkable  appearances  in  all.  At 
this  time  he  judged  from  obfervations,  that  a 
great  hurricane  was  approaching  ;  and  although 

Obando  the  governor  refufed  him  admittance 
into  the  harbour,  yet  perceiving  that  the  fleet 
was  on  the  point  of  failing  for  Spain,  he  ge- 
neroufly  notified  the  apprehenfions  he  had  of 
the  hurricane,  and  therefore  delired  him  to  de- 
fer their  fiiling;  for  fome  days.  But  this  reaueil 
was  ridiculed,  and  the  fleet  failed  immediately 
from  Hifpaniola. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  drew  his  little 
fleet  as  near  the  (liore  as  poiTible ;  and,  in  the 
night-time,  one  of  the  mofl  terrible  hurricanes 
ever  known  in  that  part  of  the  world,  came  on'. 
The  fleet  confifting  of  twenty  Ihips,  which  had 
failed  contrary  to  his  requeft,  fuffered  the 
punifliment  due  to  their  temerity,  four  only 
efcaping,  while  tlie  other  fixteen  periflied. 
But  Columbus's  little  fleet  fqfl^ered  very  little 
damage,  providence  on  this  occaflon  interpo- 
^y^'^%,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  in  the  de- 
fence of  injured  innocence.  His  charadter  was 
highly  railed  by  the  prcdidlion  of  this  florm, 
and  by  his  behaviour  in  it ;  for  to  his,  and  his 
brother's  good  conduit,  under  God,  the  fafety 
of  his  little  fleet  was  juflily  attributed.  After 
he  had  weathered  the  ftorm,  he  left  the  ifland 
in  purfuit  of  further  difcoveries ;  and  in  this  laft 

llediicover-  '^''^y^ge  he  difcovered  all  the  coall  of 
cd  the  conti-  Terra  Firma,  as  far  as  the  ifthmus 
imu  of  Sooth    ofDarien,   v/here  he  hoped  to  have 

America.  j-  ,  '    ,  .  i       n        i     /- 

icuna  a  pau.ige  into  the  bouth  feas. 

In 
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h\  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed,  but  not 
in  the  other  part  of  his  projecft ;  for  every  where 
as  he  advanced,  he  became  more  fenfible  of  the 
value  of  his  difcoveries  on  the  continent.  He 
found  the  people  more  civilized,  and  their 
country  abounding  in  greater  plenty  of  gold 
than  the  iflanders.  He  entered  a  harbour, 
which  from  its  excellency  he  called  Porto-bello, 
well  known  fince  as  one  of  the  greatell  open- 
ings, by  which  the  Spanifh  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  worlds.  Although 
the  difcoveries  he  made  in  this  laft  voyage  were 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion, yet  it  was  the  moft  unfortunate  Columbus 
ever  knew  :  for  he  was  obliged  to  put  in  at 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  (which  he  difcovered  in 
his  fecond  voyage),  and  his  fliips  being  incapa- 
ble of  repairs,  he  might  have  fpent  his  life 
there  in  exile,  had  not  a  private  perfon  at  Hi- 
fpaniola,  from  a  real  elleem  of  his  merit,  fitted 
out  a  fhip  for  his  relief,  after  the  governor  had 
refufed  him  any  afllflance. 

On  his  arrival  at  Hifpaniola,  he  found  the 
colony  filled  v.'ith  new  difputes  and  diforders  ; 
hut  being  unwilling  to  engage  any  more  in  af- 
fairs of  this  kind,  he  haftened  every  thing  for 
his  departure  for  Spain,  where  he  at  laft  arri- 
ved, after  fuffering  the  greateft  hardlhips  and 
diftrefs. 

He  was  now  grown  old,  andfeverely  afuidted 
with  the  gout.    The  Queen  his  pa-       .,.     ,    ., 
tronels  vvas  dead;   and  tne  King,  or 
a  clofc  and  dilTcmbling  difpofition,  and  a  nar- 
row- 
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row  mind,  was  the  only  perfon  he  had  to  footh 
his  misfortunes,  or  pay  the  rewards  due  to  his  la- 
bours. But  he  received  neither  comfort  nor  re- 
ward. The  performance  of  his  contradl  was  de-. 
ferred  upon  frivolous  pretences ;  and  he  employ- 
ed the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  he  had  done  the 
aftive  part  of  it,  in  a  court-folicitation,  the 
moft  grievous  of  all  employments  to  any  man, 
the  moft  hopelefs  'to  an  old  man.  Vanquiflied 
at  laft  by  years,  fatigues,  and  difappointments, 
he  died  at  Valladolid  the  20th  of  May  1506. 

As  foon  as  the  court  heard  of  his  death,  or- 
ders were  given  for  his  being  interred  with  the 
utmoft  pomp  and  fplendour.  But  the  admiral 
himfelf  had  given  fome  direftions  concerning 
his  interment,  which  ferved  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  unjuft  treatment;  for  he  ordered 
the  irons  which  he  had  wore,  to  be  put  into  his 
coffin  with  him.  His  epitaph  devifed,  as  fome 
hiilorians  fay,  by  King  Ferdinand  himfelf,  fuit- 
ed  the  dignity  of  the  perfon,  and  the  fervice  he 
had  done  to  the  Spanifli  nation.  It  confifts  on-. 
ly  of  two  lines,  in  Englifli  thus  : 

Cajille  and  Leon  to  Columbus  oive 

'That  world  his  -wifdom  only  could  bejlow. 

After  the  difcoveries  of  Columbus  had  en- 
larged the  fphere  of  induftry  to  ad:ive  minds, 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  went  abroad,  that  the 
Spaniards,  in  a  lliort  fpace  of  time,  (namely, 
irom  the  firll:  departure  of  Columbus  in  1492, 
to  the  entire  conqueil:  of  Chili,  which  happen- 
ed in  1 541),  conquered  no  lefs  than  feven  great 

kingdoms. 
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kingdoms,  inhabited  by  a  vaft  number  of  war- 
like and  wealthy  nations,  and  made  them  bow 
under  the  Spanifla  yoke. 

Though  nobody  doubts  of  Columbus's  being 
the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  new  world,  yet  he 
had  not  the  honour  of  its  name;  for,  Americus  Ve- 
in the  year  1498,  Americus  Vefpu-  fputius  vifits 
tius,  a  Florentine,  having  procured    ''l^   continent 

„         . ,,  .  „  "  ^,  .  , '     of     America, 

a  bpaniln  commillion,  together  with    anj  calls  it  bv 
the    charts  of  Columbus,  failed  to    by   his    own 
the  Weft   Indies,    and   vifited  the    "^'"^• 
coaft  of  America,  though  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  made  any  new  difcoveries.     But  being 
a  man  of  addrefs  and  great  confidence,  as  well 
as  an  able  feaman  and  excellent  geographer,  he 
found  a  method   of  arrogating  to  himfelf  the 
firft  difcovery  of  the  continent  of  America,  and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  which  it  has  ever 
fmce  retained.     The  report  of  the  many  and 
great  advantages  accruing  to  Spain  from  the  va- 
luable   difcoveries   made   by   Columbus,  raifed 
an  earneft  defire  in  other  great  princes  to  make 
fome   experiments  of  the   fame   kind ;    among 
the   reft.  King  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who 
employed  a  foreigner  then  refiding  in  his  do- 
minions. This  foreigner  was  called  jo/^^  Cabot, 
by  birth  a  Venetian,  a  perfon  of  a     ^  u     j-r 

,  -^,  ,  ,  .^  -f^    .  ,       Cabot  difco- 

boid  and  enterprihng  genius,  and  vers  the  conti- 
withal  well  verfed  in  navigation,  nent  of  North 
His  Majefty  being  fenfible  of  the  ™  "  ^' 
great  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  his  fub- 
jefts  by  making  difcoveries  in  the  new  world, 
therefore  granted  letters  patent  to  Cabot  and 

his 
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his  three  fons,  and  gave  orders  for  fitting  him 
out  with  all  neceffkries  without  lofs  of  time. 
Thofe  bore  date  the  5th  of  March  1496,  be- 
ing the  eleventh  year  of  that  King's  reign. 
Immediately  after  obtaining  thefe  he  failed  from 
Briftol,  and,  in  the  month  of  June  1497,  ^^^~ 
covered  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  ;  from 
thence  he  ftood  over  to  the  continent,  and  fail- 
ed all  along  the  coail  of  North  America,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  taking  polTefiion  of  it 
in  name  of  the  Britilh  monarch.  Cabot  mav 
therefore  be  juftly  reputed  the  firfl  difcoverer 
of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Peter  Alvarez  Capralis,  admiral  of  a  fleet 
belonging  to  Emanuel  King  of  Por- 
pralil^^'acd-  tugal,  fleering  for  the  Eaft  Indies 
dentally  dif-  in  the  year  1500,  was  by  a  ftorm 
covers      the    ^^\^^^    upon   ths   coaft  of    Brazil, 

israZlls.  \•^■\rn■y•r  i        ^   •    ■\ 

which  he  nrll  difcovered,  and  which 
has  fince  proved  of  fuch  immenfe  value  to  that 
crown.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  Columbus 
had  not  gone  exprefsly  in  fearch  of  the  new 
world  eight  years  before,  it  would  have  been 
difcovered  by  chance  by  this  Portuguefe  admi- 
ral. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  purfue  the  difco- 
veries  of  America  any  further  here,  as  we  in- 
tend to  give  a  fliort  account  of  the  difcovery 
and  conquefh  of  the  feveral  Spanifh  kingdoms 
and  provinces  as  we  proceed  in  our  defcription 
of  them. 

This  prodigious  tradl  of  land  is  now  divided 
betvi-ecn  feveral  powers  of  Europe.  The  Spa- 
niards, 
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niards,  who  firft  difcovered  it,  have  by  far  the 
largeft  and  richeft  fhare,  and  indeed  much  more 
than  they  have  been  able  to  people  or  cultivate. 
Their  prepofterous  conduct  when  they  firft 
fubdued  America,  almoft  depopulated  it,  and 
gave  the  natives  fo  horrid  an  idea  of  their 
new  mafters,  that  the  greateil  part  of  thofe 
that  efcaped,  fled  to  the  mountains  and  forefls 
of  that  extenlive  country,  where  their  defcend- 
ents  ftill  continue,  and  often  fally  out  on  their 
tyrannical  mafl:ers,  making  fevere  reprifals  for 
the  injuries  they  formerly  fuffered.  By  this 
means,  feveral  vaft  provinces  are  almoft  defti- 
tute  of  inhabitants,  and  feme  of  the  richeft 
countries  in  the  world  continue  uncultivated. 

CHAP.       II. 

Of  Spanijh  America  in  general. 

THE  common  opinion,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  hath  the  largeft  dominions  of  any 
prince  in  the  world,  is  fo  well  founded,  that  no 
perfon  hitherto  has  ventured  to  contradidl  it. 
His  American  territories  only  are  fuihcient  to 
juftify  this  notion  j  and  in  truth,  when  one 
conliders  the  vaft  extent  and  prodigious  riches 
of  thefe  provinces,  he  cannot  but  wonder  that 
his  Catholic  Majefty  is  not  much  more  power- 
ful than  he  appears  to  be.  Without  doubt  this 
is  owing  to  nothing  but  errors  in  government, 
which  fliould  incline  other  nations  to  beware  of 
falling  into  a  like  condition,  through  luxury 

D  and 
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and  corruption ;  and  fhould  alfo  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  with  refpeft  to  a  potentate  poireffed 
of  fuch  mighty  advantages,  who  may  have,  in 
fome  future  period,  a  miniftry  capable  of  ufing 
and  improving  them. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  advanced,  we  need  only  confider,  that, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards 
pofTeffed  themfelves  of  the  mofl  extenfive  parts 
of  it,  and  thofe  which  moftly  abounded  in  opu- 
lence ;  from  whence  they  have  annually  derived 
fuch  immenfe  treafures,  that  it  may  well  be 
laid,  the  kingdom  of  Old  Spain  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  New  Spain  for  the  fupport  of  her 
finances,  fo  as  to  owe  all  her  former  grandeur, 
and  her  prefent  exiftence,  to  her  American  co- 
lonies. 

They  have  in  North  Arnerica  all  that  part  of 
Florida  lying  to  the  fouth  of  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions. 2.  All  New  Mexico.  7.  Old  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain,  which,  on  account  of  its  extent, 
it. is  divided  into  three  audiences  or  governments, 
and  each  of  thefe  governments  fubdivided  into 
feveral  provinces.  They  likewife  polTefs  the 
largefl  and  moft  valuable  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  mz.  Cuba,  part  of  Flifpaniola,  and 
Porto-Rico. 

Befides  thefe,  they  are  in  pofleffion,  or  at  leafl 
lay  claim  to  all  South  America,  except  the  Bra- 
zils and  Guiana,  the  former  being  the  property 
of  the  Portut^uefe,  and  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  feveral  fettlements  in  the  latter.  The  na- 
tives, however,   are  ftill  in  pofTeffion  of  feveral 

large 
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large  countries  in  this  fouthern  part  of  America, 
of  which  afterwards.  In  a  word,  the  Spaniards 
command  in  the  South  feas  the  moft  extended 
coaft  in  the  new  world,  that  is,  from  Cape 
St  Sebaftian,  the  moft  northern  point  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  at  leaft 
2000  leagues,  or  between  0  and  7000  miles; 

It  is  an  opinion  commonly  received  amongft: 
us,  that  the  Spanifn  Weft  Indies  are  very  un- 
wholefome ;  but,  like  many  other  general  pro- 
politions,  this  may  be  faid  to  be  true  and  falfe 
at  the  fame  time.  It  is  true,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  Mexico  and  Peru  is  fituated  in  the  tor- 
rid zone ;  yet  w'here  they  have  the  advantages 
of  a  favourable  fituation,  they  are  both  healthy 
and  pleafant.  But,  befides  thefe,  there  are  many 
fine  provinces  in  both  the  temperate  zones ; 
neither  can  the  habitable  world  boaft  of  more 
delightful  or  fruitful  re;iions  than  thofe  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  north,  and  in  Chili  and  about 
Buenos-Ayres  in  the  fouth,  as  the  reader  will 
be  informed  of  afterwards.  The  truth  is,  that 
great  par*:  of  Terra  Firma,  and  about  Porto  Belio, ' 
is  extremeiy  unwholefome  and  difagreeable,  and 
fo  is  great  part  of  the  fea-coaft  of  Peru,  Qcca- 
fioned  by  the  great  rains  which  fall  there  at 
certain  feafons  ;  and  fi-oni  hence  we  form  an 
idea  of  the  reft,  though  very  unjuftly  Perhaps 
too  the  luxury  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  inac- 
tivity of  their  lives,  may  contribute  to  fliorten 
their  days,  and  thereby  difcredit  the  places  they 
inhabit.  But  as  it  is  certain,  thatt-v;  In^ans 
before  their  arrival  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
D  2  many 
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many  who  are  temperate  do  fo  ftill,  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  if  an  aftive  and  induftrious 
fet  of  people  were  fettled  in  thefe  countries, 
they  would  not  be  much  incommoded  by  the 
climate. 

As  to  the  foil  of  thefe  countries  in  general,  it 
is  wonderfully  rich  and  fruitful,  producing  corn 
in  abundance,  and  fuch  paftures  as  are  no  where 
elfe  to  be  feen ;  trees  for  fruit,  beauty,  and 
ufe;  fhrubs  odoriferous,  and  of  phyfical  virtues ; 
herbs  and  roots  in  plenty  j  and,  in  lliort,  every 
thing  that  cjn  be  fought  for,  either  grows  na- 
turally, or  may  with  very  little  pains  be  produ- 
ced here. 

If  the  Spanifli  councils  were  turned  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  and  manufadlures,  there 
is  in  thefe  countries  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  valu- 
able commodities,  as  might,  one  would  think, 
furnifh  the  people  pofTefTed  of  them  with  inex- 
hauftible  treafures. 

Having,  now  fpoken  of  Spanifh  iVmerica  in 
general,  we  will  next  defcend  to  particulars,  and 
treat  diftinftly  of  its  feveral  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, beginning  with  the  Spanilh  illands  in 
the  Weft  Indies ;  fhall  next  proceed  to  defcribe 
their  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  as  they  lie  in  order  from  north  to 
fouth  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  part  will  con- 
tain an  account  of  their  large  and  rich  poflef- 
lions  in  South  America,  &c. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  ijland  of  Cuba  ■,-—its  ftuation  and  extent', 
— climate  aiid  foil', — produce  and  trade. 

IN  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  common- 
ly called  the  North  fea,  which  divides  North 
from  South  America,  there  are  fcattered  a  great 
multitude  of  iflands,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  general  name  of  Antilles,  and 
they  ufually  divide  them  into  larger  and  lelTer ; 
among  the  former  are  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and 
Porto-Rico,  which  are  to  make  the  fubjed;  of 
this  and  the  two  following  chapters. 

Cuba,  the  moil  confiderable  of  the  great  An- 
tilles, and,  to  fay  the  truth,  one  of  the  fined 
in  the  univerfe,  lies  between  the  latitudes  of 
19  deg.  50  min.  and  23  deg.  2omin.  north,  and 
between  73  deg.  50  min.  and  85  deg.  20  min. 
weft  longitude.  It  is  about  680  miles  from 
Cape  St  Antonio  on  the  fouth-weft  to  Cape 
Mayze  on  the  fouth-eaft,  but  very  narrow  in 
proportion,  not  being  in  fome  places  above  for- 
ty miles  in  breadth,  and  where  wideft  not  ex- 
ceeding 120.  It  lies  about  fixty  miles  to  the 
weft  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St  Domingo,  and  feventy- 
five  to  the  northward  of  Jamaica,  commanding 
the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  the  wind- 
ward paffi?ge ;  whence  it  has  been,  with  great 
propriety,  called  the  key  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

It  was  difcovered  by  the  famous  Columbus 
in  1492,  who  called  it  Ferdinandina,  from  King 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  V.  from  whom  he  had  his  commif- 
lion,  but  it  foon  recovered  its  AmoTican  name. 

The  Spa-  '^^•^'  ^'iba.  This  illand  was  not 
nJm  cruelty  conquef ed  till  1 5 1 1 ,  when  the  Spa- 
towards  the  niards  cut  off"  near  five  millions  of 
the  natives,  by  the  moft  horrid  bar- 
barities that  ever  ftained  the  page  of  hiftdry. 
We  may,  in  fome  meafure,  form  an  idea  of 
thofe  cruelties  fiom  a  reply  that  was  made  to 
the  Spaniards  by  one  of  the  Indian  caciques, 
whom  they  had  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
The  worthy  Bifliop  of  Chiapa  (who  was  art 
eye-witnefs  to  their  fhoeking  barbarities,  and 
publifhed  an  account  of  them)  informs  us,  that 
when  they  were  tying  this  prince  to  the  ftake, 
a  Francifcan  friar  told  him,  "  That  if  he  would 
"  embrace  their  religion,  he  fhould  go  to  hea- 
"  ven;  but  if  not,  he  muft  burn  in  hell  for 
"  ever.  Whereupon  the  prince  afked,  if  there 
"  were  any  Spaniards  in  heaven.  The  friar  an- 
•'  fwered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  replied, 
*'  If  it  be  fo,  I  will  rather  be  with  the  devils  in 
"  hell  than  with  the  Spaniards  in  heaven ;  for 
*'  their  cruelty  is  fuch,  that  none  can  be  more 
**  miferable  than  where  they  are." 

The  true  reafon,  in  all  probability,  why  the 
Spaniards  deftroyed,  with  fo  little  pity,  fo  vaft 
a  number  of  innocent  people,  was  a  covetous 
defire  of  poffeffing  the  Vv'hole  iiland,  with  all  its 
real  and  fuppoled  riches ;  for  at  this  time  they 
fancied,  that  the  parts  of  the  ifland  pofTeiTed  by 
the  natives  were  exceffively  rich  in  gold,  of 
which,  while  they  fulfered  tlicm  to  live,  the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards  did  really  receive  a  very  confiderable 
fhare  :  but  fince  the  extirpation  of  the  Indians 
there  has  been  very  little,  and  at  prefent  there 
is  fcarce  any  gold  to  be  found  at  all,  which 
fome  conlider  as  a  judgment  on  the  Spaniards 
for  their  unparallelled  inhumanity.  However, 
this  much  is  certain,  that,  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  natives,  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  lies 
wafte  and  uncultivated,  there  being  no  propor- 
tion between  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  extent  of  the  illand. 

The  only  winter  known  here  is  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Augufl,  when  the  fun  Seafons 
is  almoft  vertical ;  then  they  have 
great  rains,  and  often  violent  ftorms,  which 
greatly  mitigate  the  extreme  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate. The  faireft  feafon  is  when  the  fun  is  far- 
theft  removed  from  them,  and  then  it  is  hotteft 
in  the  morning  ;  for  towards  noon  a  fea-breeze 
fprings  up,  which  blows  pretty  briflc  till  the 
evening ;  fo  that  the  Europeans,  who  are  gene- 
rally troubled  with  the  fcorching  heat  of  thefe 
climates,  confefs  themfelves  agreeably  refrefhed 
by  thefe  cooling  gales.  The  trade-winds  in 
thofe  feas  blow  from  the  north-eaft.  At  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  from  Odlober  to 
April,  they  have  brifk  winds  at  north  and  north- 
weft,  which  in  December  and  January  often 
turn  into  ftorms,  though  this  is  called  their  fair 
feafon. 

As  to  the  foil,  it  is  faid  to  have  in  general  the 
beft  land  of  any  ifland  in  America.     ^  .,     , 

J  ,       .  .  boil  and  pro- 

and  IS  capable  of  proaucing  prodi-    duits. 
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gious  quantities  of  all  the  commodities  furnifh- 
ed  by  that  quarter  of  the  world  ;  particularly, 
ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  fpices ;  caffia, 
Hiaftic,  aloes,  large  cedars,  and  other  odoriferous 
trees ;  oaks,  pines,  palm-trees,  cotton-trees, 
with  abundance  of  large  vines,  and  excellent 
tobacco  J  befides  plenty  of  pine-apples,  plan- 
tains, bananas,  guavas,  and  lemons  :  here  are  alfo 
many  large  walks  of  cacao-trees,  and  good  fugar- 
works,  worked  by  horfe  and  water  mills,  and 
are  faid  to  make  the  befl  fugars  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, though  in  no  great  quantity,  for  want  of 
hands  to  cultivate  the  canes  :  here  are  mines  of 
copper,  which  furnifli  the  Spanifli  plantations 
with  metal  for  all  their  brafs  guns ;  and  gold- 
duft  being  frequently  found  in  the  fands  of  the 
rivers,  it  is  conjeiSured  that  there  are  mines  of 
gold,  if  not  of  filver  too,  in  the  mountains,  of 
which  there  runs  a  large  ridge  from  the  eaft  to 
the  weft  end  of  the  ifland;  but  the  Spaniards 
having  deftroyed  all  the  natives,  they  either  ne- 
ver difcovered  where  thefe  mines  were,  or  ne- 
ver opened  them  for  fear  of  an  invafion. 

From  thefe  hills  there  run  down  to  the  north 
and  fouth  many  rivers ,  and  amongft  them  are 
two  pretty  confiderable  ones,  which,  befides 
their  beftowing  verdure  and  coolnefs  as  they 
pafs,  are  full  of  filh,  and.  thofe  very  large  and 
good.  The  feas  and  rivers  here  alfo  abound 
with  great  numbers  of  alligators ;  it  is  thought 
that  there  are  more  of  this  deftrudlive  fpecies 
of  creatures  here  than  in  srny  other  part  of  the 
known  world. 

Adjacent 
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Adjacent  to  this  iiland  are  great  convenien-r 
cles  both  for  making  fait  and  catching;  fifh.  It 
alfo  abounds  with  horfes,  mules,  fheep,  wild 
boars,  hogs,  and  cattle  of  a  larger  and  better 
breed  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  with 
prodigious  multitudes  of  parrots,  partridges  with 
blue  heads,  and  all  manner  of  tame  and  wild 
fowls,  as  alfo  large  tortoifes. 

The  black,  cattle  brought  hither  formerly  by 
the  Spaniards  have  multiplied  to  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious degree,  that  large  herds  of  them  run  wild 
in  the  woods,  and  are  killed  purely  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  wliich  they  fend  to  Spain,  and  the 
flefh  being  cut  in  pieces  is  cured,  which  ferves  as 
provifions  for  fhips.  Here  are  quarries  of  flints, 
and  fountains  of  bitumen,  which  is  ufed  in 
chalking  fliips  inftead  of  pitch,  as  well  as  in 
medicinal  compofitions. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal  commodities 
in  this  ifland,  abundance  of  which,  Tradino- 
both  in  leaf  and  fnufF,  is  exported  commodities. 
from  the  Havannah  to  New  Spain,  Cofta-Rica, 
and  the  South  Sea,  befides  what  is  fliipped  off 
for  Old  Spain.  Another  of  its  trading  commo- 
dities is  Campeachy  wood,  which  the  merchants 
here  import  from  the  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
and  Honduras,  which  they  put  on  board  the 
flota  for  Spain,  together  with  their  hides,  tal- 
low, fugar,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  commerce  of  this  ifland,  Hifpaniola, 
and  Porto-Rico,  with  the  Spanifh  continent, 
is  carried  on  by  the  barleventOj  fleet,  confiding 
of  fix  fhips  of  good  burden  and  force,  who  an- 

E  nually 
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nually  make  the  tour  of  thefe  iflands,  and  the 
coaft  of  Terra  Firma,    not  only  to  carry  on  the 
commerce  between  thofe  places,  but   to  clear    , 
the  fea  of  pirates  and  illicit  traders.     ISow  and  \ 
then  too  a  regifter-fhip  from  Old  Spain  is  bound 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  illands. 

Upon  the  whole,  Cuba  is  a  very  pleafant, 
rich,  and  fertile  iiland,  but  has  at  prefent  more 
churches  than  farms,  more  priefls  than  planters, 
and  more  lazy  bigots  than  uieful  labourers  :  and 
to  this  it  is  owing  that  the  largeft  ifland  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  with  a  luxuriant  foil,  befides  food 
for  its  inhabitants,  which  is  ealier  produced  and 
obtained  here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  does  not  produce  for  exportation,  in- 
cluding even  their  hides  and  tallow,  tobacco  and 
fnufF,  near  the  value  of  our  little  ifland  of  An- 
tigua. So  great  is  the  difference  between  floth 
and  indufiry,  tyranny  and  liberty. 

The  iflanJ  has  feveral  towns ;  and  St  Jago, 
The  Havan-    though  a  fmall  place,   is~  called  the 
''ah.  capital,  it  being  the  fee  of  the  bi-    .. 

fliop,  though  he  generally  refides   at   the  Ha-   ,| 
vannah,  which  is  the  chief  j^nd  moft  important 
place  on  the  ifland. 

The  Havannah  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of 
an  excellent  harbour,  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland.  It  was  built  by  Diego  de  Ve- 
lafquez,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. According  to  the  lateft  maps  of  thefe 
parts,  it  lies  in  23  deg.  12  min.  of  north  lati- 
tude, confequently  within  20  min.  of  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,   and  in  82°.  13.  of  weft  longitude, 

about 
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about  190  miles  almoft  dire-tt  fouth  of  Cape 
!^lorida,  and  conlequently  commands  the  gulf 
of  that  name. 

This  city  ilands  in  the  mod:  fruitful  part  of 
the  ifland,  and  the  only  part  where  there  are. 
any  farms,  the  reft  being  almoft  deftijiute  of 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  v/ell  fide  of  ti'ie 
harbour,  in  a  delightful  plain  along  the  fhore, 
which  curves  fo  much,  that  above  half  of  it 
is  wa(hed  by  the  fea,  and  the  reft  by  two 
branches  of  the  river  Lagida.  The  ftone  build- 
ings are  elegant,  but  not  lofty  ;  the  ftreets  are 
narrow,  but  ftraight  and  clean  ;  and  the,  houfes 
very  handfome,  but  ill  furnifhed.  Here  are 
eleven  churches  and  monafteries,  and  two 
handfome  hofpitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  with  uni- 
form buildings.  The  churches  are  rich  and 
magnificent  J  the  lamps,  candleiticks,  andorna- 
"ments  of  the  altar,  being  of  gold  and  filver^ 
Some  of  the  lamps  are  faid  to  be  of  the  moft  cu- 
rious worknianfiiip,  and  weigh  near  a  hundred 
weight.  The  recolledls  church,  which  ftands 
on  the  beft  ground  in  the  city,  has  twelve  beau- 
tiful chapels  in  it ;  and  in  the  monaftery  are  Cells 
for  fifty  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clare  has 
{^w&n  altars,  all  adorned  with  plate,  and  the 
nunnery  contains  an  hundred  women  and  fer- 
vants,  all  clothed  in  bifie.  The  church  be- 
longing to  the  Augi'ftines  has  thirteen  altars, 
that  of  St  John  de  Dies  nine,  with  an  hofpital 
for  foldiers,  of  12,000  pieces  of  eight  revenue. 

This  city  is   the  feat  of   the  governor  and 
E  2  captain- 
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captain-general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  officers, 
as  well  as  of  an  affeflbr  for  the  affiftance  of  the 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  Indies. 

It  is  computed  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants here  is  upwards  of  26,000.  They  are  re- 
prefented  as  a  more  polite  and  fociable  people, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  ports  on  the 
continent ;  and  of  late  imitate  the  French,  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  One  part  of  the 
ifland  is  under  the  jurifdidion  of  this  city, 
as  the  other  is  under  that  of  St  Jago  j  but  the 
dillrid:  belonging  to  the  Havannah  is  by  far  the 
beft  cultivated,  and  has  moft  towns  and  villa- 
ges in  it. 

The  port  of  the  Havannah  is  faid  to  be  the 
moft  frequented  of  any  belonging  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world.  It 
is  fo  large  that  a  thoufand  fail  of  fhips  may  ride 
in  it  commodioufly  and  fafely,  no  wind  being 
capable  to  hurt  them,  fo  that  there  is  hardly 
any  occafion  for  anchors  or  cables.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  fo  deep,  that  the  largeft  vefTels  com- 
monly anchor  clofe  under  the  fhore,  where 
there  is  about  fix  fathoms  water  :  the  entrance, 
which  has  neither  bar  nor  fhoals  to  obfbrudl  it, 
is  by  a  channel  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  but  fo  narrow  that  only  one  fhip  can 
go  in  at  a  time.  The  harbour  into  which  it 
leads,  is  a  long  fquare,  lying  almoft  north  and 
fouth. 

This  city  and  port  is,  in  fadt,  of  the  greatefl 
importance  to  the  Spaniards  X)f  all  their  cities 
in  America,  as  being  the  place  of  rendezvous 

for 
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for  all  their  fleets  in  their  return   from  that 
quarter  of  the  world  to  Spain,  as  it       t,   • 

Tf  1  1         r      1  ir       r        ^'^  import- 

lies  at    the  mouth   or    the  gulr    or    ance  and  for- 

Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  ^ifications. 
obliged  to  pafs.  Here  the  navy  of  Spain,  fta- 
tioned  in  the  Indies,  ride  ;  and  here  the  galleons, 
flota,  and  other  merchant-fhips  from  other 
ports,  both  of  the  continent  and  iflands,  meet 
in  September,  to  take  in  provifions  and  water, 
with  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.  A  con- 
tinual fair  is  held  here  till  their  departure,  which 
generally  happens  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  proclamation  is  made,  forbidding  any 
belonging  to  the  fleet  to  flay  in  town  on  pain 
of  death,  and  accordingly,  on  firing  a  warning- 
gun,  they  all  retire  on  board.  This  fleet  is 
reckoned  the  richell:  in  the  world,  carrying 
with  them  a  cargo  worth  near  feven  millions 
Sterling. 

As  this  place  is  of  fuch  great  importance,  it 
is  natural  to  imagine,  that  it  fliould  be  proper- 
ly fortified,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of 
making  a  ftrong  defence,  in  cafe  of  an  attack 
by  a  powerful  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  were  fettled  here  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  befor  they  did  any  thing  in  order 
to  render  it  a  place  of  ftrength  :  for,  in  the 
year  1536,  it  was  taken  by  a  French  pirate, 
and  was  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  value,  that 
it  was  ranfomed  for  feven  hundred  pieces  of 
eight.  It  was  foon  after  taken  by  the  Englhh 
cruifers,    and  -  a  fecond  time  by  the  French  : 

nor 
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nor  was  the  importance  of  it  thoroughly  under- 
ftood,  or  any  care  taken  to  fortify  it,  till  the 
reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  What  was  then 
done,  proved  not  fufficient ;  and  moft  of  the 
iortijications  were  iri  _  a  bad  condition,  when 
Francis  Coreal  was  there  in  1666,  and  were 
very  little  better  when  he  vifited  it  again  twenty 
years  afterwards.  But  fince  the  acceffion  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
more  pains  have  been  taken  about  it,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  account  of  its  prefent 
condition. 

On  the  land-iide,  the  city  has  a  wall  forti- 
fied with  baftions,  and  a  caftle  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are 
alfo  two  other  ftrong  caftles,  fuppofed  fufficient 
to  defend  the  paflage  againft  any  number  of 
iliips. 

The  chief  and  ftrongeft  of  thefe  caftles  is 
called  El-Morro,  the  headland,  from  the  point 
on  which  it  ftands  on  the  eaft  lide  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  but  the  Britilh  faiiors 
call  it  Moor  Cajlle,  and  others  El-muro^  the 
wall.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills, 
and  built  on  a  rock,  in  which  a  ditch  is  cut, 
filled  with  fea-water.  It  is  of  a  triangular  fi- 
gure, Wila  three  large  baftions,  and  mounted 
with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-four  poun- 
ders. From  this  caftle  there  I'uns  a  wall  or 
line  mounted  with  twelve  very  long  pieces  of 
cannon,  lying  almoft  level  with  the  water  ; 
thefe  are  all  thirty-fix  pounders,  and  moft  of 
them  brafs,-  being  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 

the 
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the  twelve  apofiles.  At  the  point  betwixt  this 
caflle  and  the  fea,  ftands  a  tower,  having  a 
round  lantern  at'the  top,  where  a  centinel  con- 
tinually watches,  to  fee  what  fhips  are  ap- 
proaching the  harbour,  and  of  which  he  gives 
notice  by  hoifting  as  many  flags  as  they  are  in 
number.  The  fecond  caftle  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  is  called  the  Pontal,  and  by  fome 
authors  Mofa  de  Maria,  the  Virgin  Mary's  ta- 
ble. It  ftands  on  a  plain  ground,  on  the  fide 
of  the  entrance  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  a.  re- 
gular fortification,  v/ith  four  baftions,  and  well 
mounted  with  cannon.  The  third  fortification 
is  called  by  the  Spaniards  El-Fuerty,  or  the  fort, 
by  way  of  eminence,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
other  two.  It  is  a  fmall,  but  fcrong  work, 
near  the  end  of  the  narrow  channel  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  harbour,  having  four  regular  baflions, 
and  a  platform,  mounted  with  about  fixty 
large  pieces  of  brafs  cannon.  Befides  thefe  three 
forts  there  are  two  others,  of  twelve  guns  each, 
fituated  on  the  fhore  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
port.  That  on  the  eaft  fide  is  called  Cajemar, 
and  the  other  on  the  weft  Chorrera. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  is  evident, 
that  though  the  Havannah  is  well  -^j^g  p„a;. 
■fortified,  and  perhaps  ftronger  than  cabilkyofu- 
any  other  place  belonging  to  the  kmgit. 
Spaniards  in  the  Weft  Indies,  yet  it  is  far  from 
being  impregnable,  as  fome  have  pretended. 
A  few  regiments,  if  landed  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  city,  would,  in  all  probability,  foon  be- 
come mafters  of  it,  as  the  walls  on  the  land-fide 

are 
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are  low  and  feeble.     Nor  could  either  of  the 
caftles  aboved  efcribed  prevent  their  approaches. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour is  a  hill  that  commands  the  town,  and 
which  might  be  very  eafily  fecured,  as  there 
was  very  lately  no  fortification  upon  it.  From 
this  hill  therefore  the  town  might  foon  be  re-  - 
duced,  and  then  the  forts  could  not  long  defend 
themfelves,  when  attacked  from  the  land  by  the 
army,  and  from  the  fea  by  the  {hips. 

The  lofs  of  this  place  would  ruin  the  Spanifh 
trade,  and  all  their  ports  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
continent  would  eafily  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  if  they  purfued  the  blow  with 
refolution  and  intrepidity. 

With  the  Havannah  all  Cuba  would  fall  ] 
with  it  i  and  were  we  in  fuch  a  condition  at  the' 
conclufion  of  the  war,  as  to  infift  upon  ha- 
ving it  yielded  to  us  at  a  peace,  it  would  fully 
repay  our  expenfe,  and  fufficiently  fupply  us 
with  fugar  for  home-confumption  and  exporta- 
tion. 

Befides,  our  poffeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
well  as  our  trade  thither,  are  fo  greatly  intereft- 
ed  in  the  poffeffion  of  this  port,  that  the  con-  . 
queft  of  it  would  prove  of  the  higheft  advan- 
tage to  our  commercial  intereft.  The  preferva- 
tion  of  Jamaica  makes  this  more  efpecially 
highly  requifite;  for  being  fituate  between  Cuba, 
Hifpaniola,  and  the  continent,  it  is  liable  to  be 
invaded  from  thefe  quarters  at  once ;  and  its  fe- 
curity  is  the  more  precarious,  as  the  French 
are  alfo  poflclTcd  of  the  weft  part  of  Hifpaniola. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  were  we  poffelled  of  the  Ha- 
vannahj  our  fliips  both  there  and  at  Jamaica 
would  be  always  ready  to  pick  up  the  ftraggling 
fhips  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  could  not  ealily 
keep  in  a  body  without  the  help  of  this  port. 

The  other  places  in  this  ifland,  are,  i.  Santa 
Cruz,  fixty-three  miles  eaft  of  the      ^^^^^  q^^^ 
Havannahi    on   the  fime  coaft ;    it 
has    a   very  good  harbour,    at   the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Matazos.      2.   Porto-del-principe,  a 
fea-port  town  on  the  northern  coail:, 
^00  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  Havan-      .  1°^^'^' 
nah,   and  186   north-weft  of  Bara- 
coa.     It  was  formerly  a  krge  and  rich  town, 
but  being   taken   by  Capt.    Morgan  with    his 
bucaneerSj  after  a.  flout  refiftance,   it  never  has 
recovered  itfelf  fince.  3.  Baracoa,  at      garacoa. 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  illand,  has 
a  good  harbour  for  fmall  veiTels,  but  will  not 
admit  large  Ihips.     4.  Cumberland 
harbour  in  the  ibutli-eaft  part  of  the    harbour'!' 
illand,  was  formerly  called  ^Falt/je- 
natn,  but  Adm,  Vernon  and  Gen.  Wentworth, 
who  arrived  here  in  July  1741,  with  a  fqua- 
dron   and  land-forces,  made   an   encam-pment, 
■and  ereded  a  fort  on  the  ftiore,  and  gave  it  the 
prefent  name,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, which  it  has  ever  lince  retained.  This  is 
an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  flieitcring  the 
largeft  fleet,   and    fupplied  with  a   fine  frefli- 
water  river  navigable  feveral  leagues  up ;  the 
country  round  it  is  healthy,  and  abounds  with 
cattle  and  provifions.    This  harbour  is  about 

F  twenty 
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twenty  leagues  eaft  from  St  Jago  de  Cuba.  The 
Britifli  forces  continued  here  till  the  end  of  No- ' 
vember,  without  effecfling  any  thing,  and  then 
St  Ta'^o  returned  to  Jamaica.  5.  St  Jago, 
the  capital,  though  not  the  chief 
place  on  the  iiland,  ftaiids  at  the  bottom  of 
a  fpacious  bay,  on  the  fouth-eaft  lide  of  the 
ifland,  about  two  leagues  from  the  fea.  The 
entrance  of  the  bay  is  narrow  for  feveral  miles, 
but  withm  are  many  little  illands,  which  form 
a  commodious  harbour,  and  Ihelter  from  ftorms. 
It  was  built  by  Velafquez,  the  firft  conqueror, 
who  made  it  the  feat  of  his  bloody  government, 
and  there  maflacred  many  thoufands  of  the  poor 
Indians.  The  city  is  flill  in  being  as  a  biiliop's 
fee,  with  a  cathedral,  where  the  canons  refide, 
but  the  bifliop  lives  at  the  Havannah.  The 
trade  is  now  wholly  removed  from  this  place, 
and  the  city  turned  into  a  poor  village. 

Befides  thefe  there  is  another  fpacious  har- 
bour, which  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  Havanah, 
called  Honda,  and  is  very  little  inferior  to  the 
former  in  any  refpedl,  though,  like  the  reft  for- 
merly mentioned,  it  is  very  little  frequented. 
There  are  alfo  many  creeks  around  the  ifland, 
which  might  ealiiy  be  improved  into  better 
ports  than  moft  on  the  continent,  but  for  want 
of  inhabitants  they  are  neglefted.  For  the  fame 
reafon  the  copper  mines  are  not  wrought  to  any 
confiderable  advantage,  and  perhaps  would  not 
be  wrought  at  all,  were  it  not  for  this  reafon, 
that  out  of  them  is  taken  the  metal  requifitefor 
making   the   brafs  cannon,    not   only  for  the 

fortifications 
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fortifications  here,    but  throughout   the    Wefl 
Indies. 

CHAP.       IV. 

A  defcription  of  the  iftand  of  Hifpajiiola,    or 
St  Domingo. 

THis  ifland  was  called  by  the  natives  HaytJ ; 
but  the  Spaniards,  when  Columbus  dif- 
covered  it  in  1492,  called  it  Hifpaniola,  or  Little 
Spain.  But  Columbus  built  a  city  in  1494, 
which  he  called  St  Domingo.  That  name  was 
firft  extended  to  that  quarter  of  the  ifl*nd,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  to  the  whole,  fo  that  it  is  now 
generally  called  St  Domingo.  It  is  fituated  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Porto-Rico,  having  the  former 
on  the  north-weft,  Jamaica  on  the  fouth-weft, 
and  Porto-Rico  on  the  eafi:,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  latitudes  of  17  deg.  37  min.  and 
20  deg.  north,  and  between  67  deg.  35  min. 
and  74  deg.  1 5  min.  of  weft  longitude,  being 
about  400  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  upwards  of  120  where  broadeft ;  and  about 
1500  in  circuit.  The  climate  here  is  very  hot, 
but  greatly  mitigated  by  the  trade-winds,  and 
friendly  fea-breezes.  It  alfo  rains  exceflively  at 
fome  times,  but  not  in  all  places  alike.  Al- 
though the  climate  agrees  but  indifferently  with 
ftrangers,  yet  the  inhabitants  live  in  good  health, 
and  to  a  great  age,  many  of  them  exceeding 

F  2  eighty. 
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eighty,   and  fame  reaching  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

This  ifland,  if  we  except  Cuba,  juftly  claims 
the  precedency  of  all  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  both  with  rcfpeft  to  extent  and  fertili- 
ty :  all  the  commodities  found  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  are  produced  here  in  the  greateft 
plenty  and  perfcdlion.  Here  are  extenfive  for- 
reixs  of  cabbage-trees ;  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  iiland  are  covered  with  ftately 
oaks,  palms,  elms,  pines,  and  other  trees  taller 
and  larger  than  in  the  other  iflands.  The 
fruits  here  are  not  only  pleafant  to  the  eye,  but 
moft  delicious  to  the  taile,  particularly  the 
ananas,  bananas,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  ci- 
trons, toronias,  limes,  dates,  and  apricots,  Gfr. 

This  country  has  liKewife  prodigious  fine 
plains  of  vaft  extent,  and  extreme  fertility,  ei- 
ther covered  with  noble  and  beautiful  forefls  of 
timber  and  fruit  trees,  or  paftured  by  vaft 
numbers  of  horned  cattle,  flieep,  and  hogs. 
The  hunters  fhoot  the  beeves  here,  as  they  do  in 
Cuba,  for  their  hides  and  tallow;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  pork,  thev  ftrip  the  fleih  from  the 
bones,  and  Jerk  it,  as  is  done  at  Jamaica,  This 
ifland  is  admirably  vi' ell  watered  with  rivulets 
as  v/cll  as  navigable  rivers,  which  are  well 
rtorcd  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  fifli,  as 
the  coaft  is  with  crocodiles  and  tortoifes. 

The  Spaniards  by  degrees  conquered  the  na- 

The  cruel-  tives,  and  in  battle  and  cold  blood 
tv  of  the  Spa-  deftroyed  no  lefs'  than  three  mil- 
"!fr'  liens  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

'  While 
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"^hilc  the  natives  enjoyed  their  poffeffions,  they 
cultivated  their  lands  for  the  Spaniards,  fup- 
plied  them  with  fifli,  and  fome  quantities  of 
gold ;  during  which  time  the  Spaniards  lived 
much  happier,  and  in  greater  affluence,  than 
they  have  done  ever  fince ;  whereas  now  the 
far  greater  part  of  what  the  Spaniards  claim, 
rather  than  polTefs,  is  defert,  and  yields  little  or 
nothing  for  want  of  cultivation. 

As  this  ifland  was  among  the  firft  difcovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  lb  it  was  the  centre  of  their 
cornmerce  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  a  con- 
liderable  time,  and  was  in  a  very  thriving  con- 
dition ;  but  after  the  conqueft  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  and  the  large  additions  made  to  their 
territories  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
they  neglefted  this  ifland ;  which  encouraged 
the  French,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, to  fix  themfelves  on  the  weftern  part  of 
it,  which  they  effedled  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  ruined  the  firll  colo- 
ny at  St  Chriftopher's,  they  brought  rpj^^  French 
upon  themfelves,  by  this  ad:,  a  very  fix  themfelves 
heavy  revenue  for  the  iniuflice  of  it.    i" the weil part 

f,         ■'   -        -   ■^,       _,  ,-'.,,.  01  this  illand. 

oeveral  or  tiae  r  rench  inhabitants, 
who  were  expelled  from  this  illand,  being  re- 
duced to  great  indigence,  began  to  think  of  de- 
fperate  courfes ;  and  entering  into  a  confede- 
racy with  fome  vagrant  Englifh,  Dutch,  and 
other  outcafts  of  all  nations,  but  at  the  fame 
time  refoiute  fellov/s,  and  not  deftitute  of  nxftw 
.pf  capacity  amongfl  "them,  they  began  a  pira- 
tical 
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tical  war  upon  the  Spaniards.  At  firft  they  fa- 
tisfied  themfelves  with  taking  their  ihips,  and 
deftroying  their  trade,  which  they  did  effedlual- 
lyj  but  being  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  by 
this  fuccefs,  they  landed  upon  the  continent  of 
New  Spain  and  Terra  Firma,  burning  and  plun- 
dering the  open  country.  Their  boldnefs  and 
number  increafing  with  their  fuccefs,  they  af- 
faulted  and  took'  feme  of  their  ftrongeft  fort- 
reffes,  and  moft  opulent  towns.  They  took 
Porto-Bello,  Campeachy,  Maracaibo,  and  the 
fortrefs  of  Chagra,  and  they  even  took  the  city 
of  Panama  by  ftorm,  after  defeating  an  army 
which  came  to  beat  them  off.  In  all  which 
places  they  gained  an  incredible  booty,  and 
committed  the  moft  terrible  cruelties.  Ano- 
ther party  of  thefe  pirates  paffed  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan,  and  entering  the  South  feas,  turned 
the  whole  coaft  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico  in- 
to one  fcene  of  defolation ;  every  where  attend- 
ed with  fuccefs,  becaufe  every  where  adling 
with  a  bravery  and  conduft,  that  in  any  other 
caufe  had  merited  the  higheft  honours. 

The  pirates,  whom  we  called  biicaneers  im- 
properly, the  French  denominated  fiibujliers, 
from  the  Dutch  fly-boats,  in  which  they  made 
their  firft  expeditions.  The  bucaneers  are  no 
more  than  perfons  who  hunt  wild  cattle  in  A- 
merica  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  Some  of 
thefe  joined  the  flibuftiers  in  their  firft  expe- 
ditions, and  from  them  we  named  the  whole 
body  bucaneers.  It  is  furpriiing  to  think  up- 
on the  many  brave  and  heroic  exploits  perform- 
ed 
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ed  by  a  fmall  body  of  thefe  bucaneers,  when 
we  confider  what  armaments  from  England, 
Holland,  and  France  have  been  fent  at  different 
times  to  America,  whofe  remains  moflly  re- 
turned without  honour  or  advantage.  Thefe 
people  brought  their  prizes  and  plunder  fre- 
quently into  Jamaica,  by  which  they  greatly 
enriched  that  ifland.  Others  finding  that  the 
Spaniards  were  very  weak  in  Hifpaniola,  and 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  deferted  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  ifland,  made  it  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. They  who  hunted  the  cat-tie,  faw 
the  hideous  deferts  left  by  the  Spanifh  tyranny 
a  proper  place  for  exercifing  their  profeffion. 
To  thefe  two  forts  of  people  were  foon  added  a 
third,  who  were  fome  of  the  French  in  the 
LefTer  Antilles,  who  finding  how  much  might 
be  made  by  fupplying  a  fort  of  people  who  ex- 
pended largely,  and  were  not  very  exadl  in  their 
bargains,  and  perceiving  that  no  part  of  Ame- 
rica afforded  a  better  foil,  paffed  over  to  this 
ifland,  and  exercifed  here  their  bufinefs  of 
planters  and  .merchants.  Thefe  three  forts  of 
people,  mutually  in  want  of  each  other,  lived  in 
very  good  harmony.  The  Spaniards  diflodged 
them  feveral  times ;  but  they  fliill  returned, 
and  with  new  fl:rength ;  fo  that  it  was  with 
difficulty,  and  after  a  long  difpute,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  able  to  retain  one  part  of  the 
ifland. 

The  court  of  France  faw  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  people  filently.  Whenever  complaints 
were  made,  they  difavowed  their  proceedings, 

and 
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and  refolved  not  to  break  meafures  with  Spain 
for  the  fake  of  an  objedl  which  they  were  not 
fure  they  could  hold,  and  the  advantages  of' 
which  were  yet  doubtful ;  but  when  they  found 
the  French  in  Hifpaniola  numerous,  ftrong,  and 
wealthy,  they  owned  them  as  fubjefts,  fent 
them  a  governor  and  regular  forces  to  keep  them 
fo,  and  to  defend  them  in  what  they  had  done  : 
the  old  method  of  piracy  was  ftill  connived  at, 
whilft  their  trade  increafed,'  and  the  plantations 
extended. 

And  though  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  live 
upon  good  terms  with  them,  yet  they  always 
looked  upon  them  as  ufurpers.  And  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  French  had  no  legal  right  to  any  part 
of  it  till  the  year  1697,  when  the  Spaniards 
yielded  that  part  of  the  ifland  to  them^  to  the' 
weft  of  Monte  Chrifto  on  the  north,  and  Cape 
Mongon  on  the  fouth,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwicky 
and  the  boundaries  betwixt  thefe  two  nation? 
were  fettled  by  a  line  drawn  acrofs  the  country 
from  north  to  fouth. 

The  French  here  are  faid  to  equal,  if  not 
outnumber  the  Spaniards  in  the  other  part  of 
the  illand,  and  have  improved  their  lettlement 
to  great  perfeftion,  M^hich  indeed  is  the  beft 
they  have  in  the  Weft  Indies.  They  have  fo 
many  horfcs  here,  that  they  formerly  fupplied 
llieir  neighbouring  colonies  \vith  them  J  belides, 
they  have  plenty  of  wild  horfes  and  wild  hogs,' 
of  tlie  breed  firft  brought  over  from  Spain.  In 
the  barren  and  rocky  parts  of  the  ifland  ara 
mines  of  gold,  but  are  not  worked  now,  though 

it 
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it  is  judged,  they  not  only  contain  thofe  of  gold, 
but  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  iron :  but  the 
French  wifely  think,  that  their  labour  is  better 
beftowed  on  the  culture  of  the  plains  for  thefe 
rich  commodities,  which  vend  fo  well  in  Eu- 
rope, than  in  the  purfuit  of  mines,  really  more 
precarious  in  their  profits,  and  which  yield  a 
wealth  after  all  of  a  lefs  ufeful  kind. 

For  many  years  its  principal  trade  confifled 
in  tobacco,  which  employed  a  great  Trading 
number  of  fhipsi  but  fugar  is  now  commodities. 
become  the  ftaple  commodity,  which  is  reckon- 
ed extraordinary  fine,  and  generally  fells  dearer 
than  any  other  fugar  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands.  The  French  have  increafed  fo 
quickly  here,  that  in  the  year  1726  they  rec- 
koned, that  on  this  ifland  they  had  no  lefs  than 
100,000  negroes,  and  30,000  whites  j  that  they 
made  60,000  hogflieads  of  fugar  of  500  weight 
each ;  that  the  indigo  was  half  as  much  in  va- 
lue as  the  fugar ;  that  they  exported  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  and  that  they  had  fent  befides 
to  France  cacao  and  ginger  in  tolerable  plenty. 
Since  that  time  they  have  raifed  coffee  here  to 
a  very  great  amount ;  and  not  this  article  only, 
but  every  other  branch  of  their  commercial 
products  has  increafed  to  a  degree  truly  afto- 
nifhing.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  laft 
war,  a  Spanifh  writer,  who  was  well  informed, 
reckons  the  produce  of  the  plantations  near 
Cape  Fran9oife,  the  capital  of  French  Hifpa- 
niola,  and  which  were  exported  from  that  fmgle 
town,  at  30,000  tons  in  fugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 

G  and 
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and  coffee.  This  export,  at  the  loweft  calcu- 
lation, cannot  be  of  lefs  value  than  600,000 
pounds  Sterling.  If  to  this  we  add  the  exports 
of  the  two  port-towns  of  Leogane  and  Petit 
Guaves,  and  the  other  inferior  ones,  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  fend  out  lefs  than  the  capital,  on 
this  low  cuimation  we  find  the  exported  produce 
of  this  illand  to  be  worth  1,200,000  pounds 
annually;  which,  great  as  it  is,  is  certainly  un- 
der-rated. But  there  is  another  branch  of  their 
trivis,  if  poflible,  more  advantageous  to  the 
mother-country,  the  contraband,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  Spaniards,  wholly  in  the  ma- 
nufadlures  of  France,  and  for  which  they  re- 
ceive their  returns  in  filver.  The  above-men- 
tioned author,  from  the  moft  authentic  infor- 
mation, tells  us,  that  this  trade  returns  annual- 
ly to  France  no  lefs  than  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  moft  noted  places  in  the  French  part  of 
the  ifland,  as  they  lie  from  fouth-vyeft  to  north- 
eaft,  are, 

1 .  St  Lewis,  about  fix  leagues  to  the  north- 
Theidandof   caft  of  the  ifle  of  Vache,  and  twen- 

St  Lewis.  ty-five  from  Petit  Guaves,  is  a  fmall 

ifland,  having  a  good  harbour,  where  they  e- 
redted  a  fort  about  fifty  years  ago.  This  ifland 
is  feparated  from  the  main  land  of  St  Domingo 
by  a  channel  not  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  town  and  fort  was  deftroyed  in 
the  year  1737  by  a  dreadful  hurricane,  but  is 
fmce  repaired. 

2.  Vache,  or  Cow's  Ifland,   is   about  three 

'■  leagues 
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leagues  diftaiit  from  the  main  land  of  the  great 
ifland,  is  about  five  or  lix  leagues  in     y^^^^^  -fl.  j 
length  ;  its  foil  is  very  good,  and  has 
feveral  tolerable  harbours,  fome  of  w^hich  are 
capable  of  receiving  large  fhips.  , 

3.  Donna  Maria  bay,  at  the'vveft  QnS  of  the 
ifland,  is  fix  leagues  north-eafi:  of  The  bay  of 
CapeTiberon.  Here  the  King's  Ihips  ^"r.na  Maria. 
generally  flop  for  wood  and  water.  All  the  vv^eft 
part  of  this  ifland,  from  this  place  to  Cape  St 
Nicholas,  abounds  with  fine  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbour^,  fome  of  which  are  as  good  as 
any  in  England; 

4.  Petit  Guaves  is  a  port-town,  fituated  on  a 
large  bay  on  the  wefl:  part  of  the  p^^j^  ^^^^^^^ 
ifland.     Here  the  French  carry  on 

a  very  confiderable  trade. 

5.  Leogane,  which  gives  name  to  a  princi- 
pality, is  another  port  on  the  fame       Leoo-ane 
bay,  where  the  French  built  a  new 

town  about  half  a  league  from  the  fea.  This 
town  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor-general, 
the  intendant,  and  other  officers  j  the  feat  of 
the  royal  judicature  of  the  fuperior  council  of 
this  part  of  the  ifland.  The  French  alfo  ered:- 
fed  a  fort  on  the  fliore  to  defend  the  ihipping. 
There  are  feveral  defert  iflands  in  this  bay,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Gonave,  about  {tvcn  or  eight 
leagues  in  length,  is  very  habitable,  having  a 
rich  foil  and  a  pure  air^  but  is  attended  with 
this  difadvantage,  of  having  not  a  droj)  of  water 
upon  it  but  what  falls  from  the  heavens. 

G  2  6.  Port- 
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6.  Port-Paix  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
Port-Paix      ^^  governor,  and  the  moft  confi- 

derable  place  in  the  weft  part  of  the 
ifland,  till  it  was  entirely  ruined  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  by  the  Englifti  and  Spaniards.* 
This  was  the  firft  place  the  French  took  after 
they  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  which 
lies  oppofite  to  it.  This  ifland  is  about  twenty 
miles  diftant  from  Port-Paix,  and  is  pretty  large, 
producing  excellent  timber;  and  the  foil,  where 
duly  cultivated,  abundantly  prolific.  Columbus 
named  it  'Tortuga,  on  account  of  the  vaft  num- 
ber of  tortoifes  he  found  there. 

7.  There  is  one  place  ftill  to  be  mentioned. 
Cape  Fran-    namely,  Cape  Fran^oife,  which  is 

foife.  fituated  on  the  northern  part  of  the 

ifland,  upon  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  French 
often  call  it  the  Cape,  by  way  of  eminence.  It 
was  twice  deftroyed  by  the  Englifli  and  Spa- 
niards in  the  beginning  of  King  William's  reign, 
but  is  fince  elegantly  rebuilt,  and  contains  about 
8000  Inhabitants,  blacks  and  whites.  The 
country  adjacent  to  this  town  is  remarkably 
fertile,  and  exceeding  pleafant,  producing  pro- 
digious quantities  of  indigo  and  fugar,  &c. 

The  eaft  part  of  this  charming  ifland  is  ftill 
StDominso  ^"  ^^^  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
poflefs  the  largeft  and  beftfliare  of  it. 
Their  capital  town  is  St  Domingo  ;  it  is  feated 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hayna,  in  a  fine  plain,  which  renders 
it  extremely  pleafant,  and  ihews  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  fea.     It  is  a  large  well-built 

city. 
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city,  and  contains  feveral  edifices  more  magni- 
ficent than  is  ufual  in  the  Indies.     It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,    feven    large   monafteries,     and   two 
nunneries.     The  governor-general  of  the  Spa- 
nish iflands  refides  here,  as  alfo  the  judges  of 
the  royal  courts  j   which  makes  it  the  fupreme 
feat  of  juftice,  and  thereby  fecures  it  from  fall- 
ing into  ruin,  as  otherwife  it  would  certainly  do 
through  the  lofs  of  trade.     Befides,  it  is  alfo 
the   feat  of  an  archbifliop,  to  whom   the  bi- 
Ihops  of  the  Conception  in  this  illand,  of  St 
John  de  Porto-Rico,  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  of 
Venezuela  in  New  Caflile,  and  of  Honduras, 
are  fuffragans  j  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  its  principal  inhabitants  arc  lawyers  and 
clergy.     It  has  a  good  port,  and  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  by  the  Spa- 
niards is  here.     Its  fituation  is  vaftly  delightful, 
having  a  large  navigable  river  on  the  weft,  the 
ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  a  pleafant  fruitful  coun- 
try on  the  north  and  eaft.     In  the  year  1586 
this  city  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
kept  pofTeffion  of  it  a  whole  month,  and  then 
burnt  a  part  of  it,  but  fpared  the  reft,  on  the 
inhabitants  agreeing  to  give  him  60,000  pieces 
of  eight,  by  way  of  ranfom.     It  quickly  reco- 
vered its  luftre,  and  would  have  maintained  it  if 
trL'de  had  not  decayed  ;  as  it  is  it  makes  a  good 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
including  people  of  all  complexions,  negroes  as 
well  as  Spaniards,  is  thought  to  exceed  25,000, 
a:nd  fome  fay  there  are  many  more.     There 
were  other  cities  in  this  part  of  the  ifland, 

which 
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which  formerly  made  a  confiderable  figure,  fuch 
as  that  of  the  Conception,  which  is  a  bifliop's 
fee,  St  Jago  Cavalleros,  inhabited  by  bucaneers 
or  hunters  ;  and  then  as  to  ports,  they  hai# 
Puerta-de-ia- Plata,  and  many  others,  which 
were  fo  often  deftroyed  by  pirates,  that  at  length 
they  funk  into  iilhing  villages,  no  longer  worth 
taking.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is  faid,  the 
Spanifh  affairs  in  this  illand  are  on  the  mending 
hand. 

During  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  an 
armament  was  fent  againfl  Hifpaniola  in  order  to  ' 
reduce  it.  The  generals  appointed  for  this  expe- 
dition, were  Penn  and  Venables,  the  former  for 
the  marine  and  the  latter  for  the  land  fervice  : 
and  a  number  of  commiffioners  were  added,  as  a 
check  upon  both.  They  embarked  at  Portf- 
mouth,  and  at  length  arrived  before  Hifpaniola  ; 
but  their  place  for  landing  on  that  ifland  was  ill  - 
chofen.  The  army  had  forty  miles  to  march 
before  they  could  come  to  action,  and  the  fol- 
diers  without  order,  without  heart,  fainting 
and  dying  by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  want  of  necelfary  provifions.  They 
were  alfo  diflieartened,  by  the  animofity  be- 
tween the  generals  and  commiffioners  :  and  the 
cowardice  and  difcontent  of  their  officers  afford- 
ed an  eafy  vidlory  to  a  handful  of  Spaniards  j  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  igno- 
miny and  lofs. 

But  the  principal  commanders,  a  little  re^ 
conciled  by  their  misfortunes,  and  fearing  to 
return  to  England  without  effefting  any  thing, 

refolved 
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refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Jamaica.  They 
accordingly  laid  iiege  to  St  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
now  Spanifh-town,  the  capital  of  the  illand; 
and  after  a  long  liege,  in  the  1656,  the  town, 
with  the  whole  illand,  furrendered  ;  which  made 
ample  amends  for  the  failure  of  the  former. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  animolities  and 
quarrels  between  the  principal  commanders  of 
an  arrjiy  or  navy  are  generally  attended  with- 
bad  confequences,  namely,  lofs  and  ignominy. 
V/itnefs  the  unhappy  ftory  of  Matthews  and 
Leftock,  Vernon  and  Wentworth,  with  ma- 
ny other  inftances  which  might  have  been 
mentioned.  We  may  likewife  obferve,  that 
our  remarkable  fucceffes  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  this  prefent  war,  have  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  been  owing  to  the  beautiful  harmony  and 
unanimity  which  has  upon  all  occalions  fub- 
fifted  between  our  officers  and  principal  com- 
manders. 

Before  we  leave  this  illand,  it  will  be  necefr- 
fary  to  take  notice  of  one  particu- 
lar not  vet  mentioned,  namely,  the        j  ^  ^""^' 

/I      •    1       1  1       -rt        1        /-V>  ward  paflage. 

j  Itreight  between  the  iljands  or  Lu- 

I  ba   and  Hifpaniola,    which   is   about  eighteen 

j  leagues  over,    and  well   known    to  us   by  the 

j  name  of  the  windward  pajfage;  by  which  our 

,|  fhips    fometimes    return    from    Jamaica.      But 

as  this  paffage  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 

it  is  feldom  they  make  choice  of  it ;  but,  on  the 

contrary,  fail  quite  round  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 

and  fo  through  the  gulf  of  Florida. 

Hence,  in  a  few  words,  the  importance  of 

keeping 
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keeping  thefe  paflages  free  and  open  is  made 
evident ;  for  otherwife,  not  only  our  navigation 
fufFers,  but  by  degrees  the  inhabitants  of  Ja- 
maica muft  be  ruined,  and  that  valuable  ifland 
be  in  danger  of  being  taken  from  us. 

CHAP.       V. 

^be  ijland  of  Porto-Rico ;  its  climate  and  foil — 
produce  and  trade,  &c. 

ST  John  de  Porto-Rico,  though  it  be  lefs 
than  either  Cuba  or  Hifpaniola,  is  hov^^ever 
a  very  fine  ifland.  Its  length,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
is  about  150  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  50. 
The  middle  part  of  the  iiland  is  in  the  latitude 
of  18  deg.  14  min.  north,  and  is  diftant  about 
forty  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Hifpaniola.  The  In- 
dian name  of  it  was  Borinquen  ;  and  Columbus, 
who  difcovered  it  in  the  year  1493,  called  it 
St  John  the  Baptijl :  but  the  chief  town  being 
afterwards  built  upon  a  harbour  called  Rico,  or 
rich,  which  fome  fuppofe  was  fo  named  from 
its  excellence,  the  whole  ifland  ever  fince  has 
been  called  Porto-Rico. 

It  coft  the  Spaniards  a  good  deal  of  trouble 

ThcSpani-    *°   reduce  this  ifland,    the  inhabi- 

ards  conquer   tants  being  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 

and   exupate    pjg    ^^^  extremely  fond  of  liberty, 

the  nauves.        vi       i  i  "^  111 

rjy  degrees,  however,  and  by  the 
mighty  advantages  they  had  over  them  in  the 
art  of  war,  thefe  newcomers  not  only  conquer-« 
cd,  but  entirely  extirpated  the  natives,    though 

at 
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at  their  firft  arrival  they  were    not  lefs   than 

600,000.  We  are  informed  by  a  certain  Spa- 
nifh  writer,  that  they  hunted  thefe  unhappy 
people  with  dogs,  trained  up  for  the  purpofe ; 
and  that  they  often  fet  them  on  to  tear  men, 
women,  and  children  for  their  paftime,  if  they 
would  not  fubmit  to  all  the  drudgery  they  put 
upon  them.  The  natural  confequence  of  fuch 
inhumane  condudl  was  foon  vilible ;  for  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  natives  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
illand ;  and  there  is  no  longer  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  gold  to  be  met  with  here,  which 
formerly  was  found  in  vaft  quantities,  and  for 
the  fake  of  which  thefe  innocent  people  were 
flaughtered,  and  fuch  eftedls  muft  in  the  nature 
of  things  always  attend  on  fuch  bafe  and  bloody 
expedients. 

The  rains  which  generally  render  the  feafon 
unhealthy,  fall  in  June,  July,  and  Seafons. 
Auguft,  when  the  weather  would 
be  otherwife  extremely  hot.  About  midfum- 
mer  and  the  beginning  of  harvefl  violent  hurri- 
canes (the  general  fcourge  of  thefe  climes)  are 
frequent,  when  the  plants  fuffer  greatly  by  the 
north-eail  wtnd. 

The  foil,  which  is  beautifully  diverfiticd  v/ith 
woods,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains.  Soil  and  pro- 
is  extremely  fertile,  abounding  with  '^"'-''''• 
excellent  meadows,  well  flored  with  cattle, 
which  were  originally  brought  from  Spain.  A 
ridge  of  mountains  runs  through  the  ifland  from 
eaft  to  weft,  from  whence  illus  many  brooks 
and  rivers,  which  water  tlie  plains,  and  clothe 

H  them 
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them  with  the  fineft  of  paflures.  The  defcents 
of  thcfc  hills  are  covered  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  proper  for  building  fliips  and  other  ufe- 
ful  purpofes. 

The  capital  of  the  illand  is  the  city  of  Porto- 
T,  n-  Rico,  which  {lands  on  the  north 
lide  of  It,  on  a  fmail  illand  join- 
ed to  the  continent  by  a  caufey,  which  runs 
dire(il:ly  crofs  the  harbour.  The  city  is  both 
large  and  well  built;  it  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
ilicp,  and  the  refidence  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
governor,  and  is  better  inhabited  than  moil 
Spanifli  cities;  the  true  reafon  of  which  is  its 
beiiig  the  centre  of  the  illicit  trade  carried  on 
by  the  Brltiili  and  French  with  the  King  of 
Spain's  fubjefts,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of 
tlie  laws,  and  the  many  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  it.  There  is  a  flrong  citadel  built  on 
the  fouth-v/eft  fide  of  the  city,  which  commanda 
and  defends  it ;  befides,  there  is  a  very  ftrong 
caftle,  which  protefts  the  port.  Th^  harbour 
is  very  good,  and  the  largeft  fliips  may  lie  in  it 
with  the  utmoft  fafety.  In  the  year  1595,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  here,  who  burnt  all  the 
fliips ;  but  forefeelng,  that  he  could  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  place  without  abandoning  all  his  o- 
thcr  defigns,  therefore  left  it.  Three  years 
Taken  liy  the  aftcrwards  the  Earl  of  Cumberland 
bcrlnd^""""  reduced  it,  and  had  feme  thoughts 
of  keeping  polieflion  of  the  fame ; 
biu  lofing  4.00  of  his  ip.en-in  the  fpace  of  a 
month  by  a  contagious  difeafc,  he  was  glad  to 
cicpu.rt,  carryir,'^  v/ith  him  fcvcnty  pieces  of  can- 
non. 
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non,  and  an  immenfe  booty  in  plate.  In  the 
year  16 15,  the  Dutch  fent  a  ftrong  fleet  hither, 
but  with  no  great  fuccefs  ;  for  they  only  took 
and  plundered  the  city,  not  being  able  to  reduce 
the  caftle,  which  with  the  other  forts  arc  now 
in  a  better  condition  than  ever,  as  the  Spa- 
niards of  late  have  taken  feveral  fteps  towards 
the  better  fettlement  of  this  ifland. — The  city 
of  Porto-Rico  is  fituated  in  18  deg.  20  min. 
north,  and  65  deg.   35  min.   weft  longitude. 

The  principal  commodities  in  which  the 
traders  of  Porto-Rico  deal,  are,  fu-  Trading 
gar,  ginger,  hides,  cotton-thread,  co.T..T.oditie£. 
caffia,  maftic,  ^c.  They  have  alfo  great  quan- 
tities of  fait,  and  make  a  confiderable  profit  of 
the  fale  of  their  oranges  and  lemons,  as  fruit, 
and  in  fweetmeats.  They  have  a  great  many 
good  veffels,  in  which  they  trade  to  various 
parts  of  America.  Befides  Porto-Rico,  there 
are  feveral  confiderable  towns,  fuch  as  Arezibo, 
Guadiamila,  St  Germain,  Gff.  The  genius  of 
the  people,  and  the  convenient  fituation  of  this 
ifiand,  would  render  it  a  moft  flourifliinp- 
colony,  if  feme  great  inconveniencies  did  not 
keep  the  people  under.  Thefe  are  principally 
three :  great  droughts,  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, and  which  bring  the  inhabitants  often 
to  the  point  of  ftarving  :  hurricanes  likewife 
are  very  frequent,  which  do  incredible  mifchief, 
both  at  fea  and  on  land  :  and  laftly,  the  delcents 
of  privateers,  which  have  been  fo  frequent  and 
fo  fatal,  that  all  the  fea-ports  have  been  ruined, 
over  and  over  -,.  and  perhaps  this  is  one  rea^n 

H  2  why 
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why  the  guarda  coftas  fitted  out  from  this 
place,  are  lb  remarkably  cruel. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  number  of  people  up- 
on this  ifland  ;  but  ibme  who  pretend  to  be  well 
acquauited  therewith,  affure  us  that  they  do 
not  exceed  10,000. 

The  other  places  of  note  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  fiiiall  iflands,  are, 

1.  Port-del- Aguada  on  the  north-weft  part 
Port-del-A-    of  the  iiland,    where   the    galleons 

guada.  and  flota  ufually  ftop,    to   take   in 

frcHi  provifions  and  water  when  they  come  from 
Spain. 

2.  Bomba  d' Inferno,  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  CofFremort,  is  a  fmall  ifland,  about  three 
leagues  in  length,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Porto- 
Rico  ifland,  but  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
fifliing  of  tortoifes. 

3.  Crabs  ifland  on  the  fouth  corner  of  the 

Crabs  ifland.  S''^^^  0"^'  (^  Called  by  the  buca- 
neers,  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  thefe  creatures  found  there),  is  pretty 
large,  and  abundantly  fertile,  planted  with 
oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fruits.  The  Eng- 
lifli  fettled  here  in  the  year  171 8  j  but  it  is  at 
prefent  dcftitutc  of  inhabitants,  for  the  Spa- 
niards not  chufing  fuch  neighbours,  furprifed 
and  took  the  place  in  the  year  1720,  and 
carried  away  the  colony  to  Porto-Rico,  and 
St  Domingo. 

4-  To  the  eaft  of  Porto-Rico,  lie  a  clufter  of 

The  Virgin  Imall  iflands,  about  twelve  or  more  in 

^''"-  .number,  called  the  Firgms.  Though 

the 
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the  paffage  through  them  is  reckoned  difficult 
and  dangerous,  yet  Sir  Francis  Drake  paffed 
fafely  through  them,  in  his  way  to  St  Do- 
mingo. Thefe  too  belong  to  Spain,  but  are  of 
little  value,  being  moflly  barren,  fandy,  crag- 
ged,  and  uninhabited. 

Laftly,  the  ifland  of  Mona,  which  lies  be- 
tween Porto-Rico  and  Hifpaniola,  is  but  fmall ; 
however,  it  is  faid  to  be  very  fruitful  and  well 
peopled.  It  is  well  watered,  and  produces  ex- 
cellent fruits  in  great  abundance,  and  has  a  go- 
vernor in    it  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

Thus  having  finifhed  our  defcription  of  the 
Spanilh  infulan  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  we 
ihall  next  proceed  to  defcribe  their  fettlements 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  will 
be  the  fubjedl  of  the  fecond  part. 


PART 
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P     A     R     T       II. 

The  SpanifK  fettlements  on  the   conti- 
nent of  North  America. 


C    H     A     P.       I. 

Of  Florida.  A  defcriftion  of  the  town  and  fort 
of  St  Auguftine ;  the  advantages  that  would  at- 
tend the  taking  of  it,  if  annexed  to  the  Britijb 
dominions,  &c. 

TH  E  general  name  of  Florida  was  given 
by  the  Spaniards  to  all  that  part  of 
North  America  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic ocean  to  the  eaft.  But  at  prefent  it  has 
different  names ;  for  within  thefe  limits  are 
comprifcd  our  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina, and  that  immenfe  country  to  the  weft  of 
tKefe,  called  by  the  French  Louifiana,  into  which 
they  h:ivc  lately  intruded  themfelves,  though  at 
the  fame  time  they  had  not  the  leaft  right  or 
title  to  it. 

At  prefent  tlie  Spnnifli  province  of  Florida  is 
but  narrow  and  inconfiderable,  being  little  more 
than  that  peninfula,  fituated  between  Georgia 
and  Cape  Florida ;  lying  between  the  latitudes 
of  2  J  and  30  deg.  north,  and-  between  81  and 
85  dcg.  well  longitude,  having  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  weft,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on" 

the 
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the  eaft,  and  the  flreights  of  Bahama  on  the 
fouth.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  300 
miles,  and  about   100  where  broadeft. 

This  country  is  bleffed  with  a  pure  air,  and 
a  prolific  foil,  equal  to  any  of  our  Climate  and 
North- American  colonies  in  fertili-  '°''- 
ty  and  pleafantnefs,  producing  all  forts  of  ex- 
cellent timber,  dying-woods,  ilirubs,  herbs,  to- 
gether with  all  forts  of  grain,  and  excellent 
grapes.  Here  may  be  raifed  great  quantities  of 
wine  and  iilk,  as  the  foil  and  climate  are  admi- 
rably well  adapted  for  the  produdtion  of  thefe 
valuable  commodities ;  fo  that  nothing  is  want- 
ing to  render  this  province  as  profitable  as  it  is 
pleafant,  but  induftrious  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
its  luxuriant  foil.  The  many  rivers  with  which 
it  is  watered,  not  only  abound  in  fifli,  but  ren- 
der it  inferior  to  no  country  in  the  world  ;  the 
meadows  are  clothed  with  excellent  grafs,  and 
thefe  are  paftured  with  numerous  herds  of 
cattle ;  the  woods  fwarm  with  deer,  goats,  and 
other  animals.  Here  are  incredible  numbers  of 
turkies,  and  every  other  fort  of  the  winged  fpe- 
cies  common  in  America.  Although  the  cli- 
mate be  naturally  warm,  being  but  a  few  de- 
grees to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  yet  the  great 
heat  is  much  mitigated  by  the  fea-breezes,  and 
towards  the  Apalachian  mountains  the  air  is 
generally  cool  and  refreiliing. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  of  an  olive 
colour,  robuft,  agile,  and  extremely  well  pro- 
portioned ;  they  go  naked,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, except  only  a  deer-flcin  round  their  middle; 

but 
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but  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather  they  are  painted  with  certain  juices, 
which  leave  indelible  marks.  The  weapons 
they  ufe  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  ma- 
nage with  great  dexterity.  As  to  religion,  they 
are  bigotted  idolaters,  worfliipping  the  fun  and 
moon  as  fupreme  deities,  and  bearing  an  irre- 
eoncileable  hatred  to  all  Chriftians. 

The  Spaniards,  as  they  have  always  lived  in 
a  ftate  of  war  with  thefe  Indians,  fo  they  have 
conftantly  reprefented  them  in  the  blackeft  co- 
lours ;  though  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  have 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  affirm  they  are 
rot  fo  bad,  except  as  to  their  fubtilty,  and  pro- 
penfity  to  fraud,  of  which  they  have  more  than 
any  other  natives  of  America. 

The  only  towns  or  places  of  flrength  which 
St  Aupuftine     *^^  Spaniards  are  poffeffed  of  in  Flo- 
rida,  are  St  Auguftine  and  St  Mat- 
theo.   As  to  the  former,  it  is  feated  in  north  la- 
titude, 29  deg.   48  min.  about  eighty  leagues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Florida,  or  chan- 
nel of  Bahama,  thirty  fouth  of  the  river  Ala- 
tamacha,  and  forty-leven  from  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah in  Georgia      It  is  built  along  the  Ihore 
•  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  fhaded  with  trees,  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  fquare,   and  is  divided  into 
four  ftreets,   cutting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
JPortific'iions     About  a  mile  north  from  the  town 
ftands  the   caftle,   called  St  John's 
fort,  built  of  foft  ftone,  with  four  baftions ;  it 
has  a  curtain  of  fixty  yards  long,   a  parapet  of 
nine  feet  thick,  and  a  rampart  twenty  feet  high. 

The 
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The  fort  is  mounted  with  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non, fixteen  of  which  are  brafs,  and  fome  of 
them  twenty-four  pounders.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  ifland,  and  a  long  point  of  land, 
divided  from  the  continent  by  a  river.  The 
ifland,  which  is  called  Er(fi'7tia,  is  long  and  nar- 
row ;  the  northern  part  of  it  is  due  eaft  from 
the  caftle,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  fouth  a- 
long  the  coaft,  leaving  a  channel  betwixt  it  and 
the  main  land,  which  at  the  fouthern  extremi- 
ty of  the  ifland  is  not  a  mile  over,  but  net  fo 
much  at  the  northern.  It  is  necellary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  fea  on  this  coaft  is  fo  fhallow 
that  no  {hips  of  great  force  can  come  within 
three  leagues  either  of  the  tov\'n  or  caftle. 

In  the  year  1586,  this  place  was  taken  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  when  the  Spa-  Taken  by  Sir 
niards  fled,  and  left  him  fourteen  Fran.  Drake, 
brafs  cannon,  befides  a  cheft  of  2000  pounds, 
and  other  booty.  In  1665  it  was  again  taken 
and  plundered  by  Capt.  Davis  at  the  head  of 
the  bucaneers. 

In  the  year  1702,  the  people  of  Carolina 
formed  a  defign  of  conquering  what  ^j^^  En~lifli 
the  Spaniards  ftill  hold  in  Florida,  attackit  under 
and  aftually  undertook  it  under  the    Col.Moor.but 

1       r    ^i    1     T  /T  1     •  diiappointed. 

command  of  Col.  Moor  their  go- 
vernor. He  ruined  the  villages  and  farms  in 
the  open  country,  and  befieged  the  town  of  St 
Auguftine  for  three  months  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  fome  Spaniih  veffels  to  its  relief,  he 
raifed  the  fie'ge  with  precipitation,  and  marched, 
back  to  Charleftown,  300  miles,  by  land.    The 

I  '     laft 
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laft  fiege  of  this  place  was  by  Gen,  Oglethorpe 
in  1740,  v/hen  he  marched  to  it  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  Englilli  forces,  and  a  much 
larger  of  Indians,  and  took  fonie  advanced  pofts ; 
but  the  Spanifh  governor,  it  feems,  was  a  man 
of  great  experience,  and  having  early  intelli- 
gence of  the  vifit  intended  him,  had  increafed 
his  forces  to  near  a  thoufand  men.  The  Eng- 
lifh  feemed  to  have  taken  poffellion  of  too  many 
placc-t^,  fome  of  which  were  probably  abandon- 
ed to  them  with  that  view.  This  afforded  the 
Spanilh  officer  an  opportunity  of  cutting  oiF 
about  130  men,  who  were  polled  in  the  negro 
fort  under  the  command  of  Col.  Palmer.  This 
difafter,  together  with  the  apparent  impoffibi- 
lity  of  doing  any  great  execution  by  the  bat- 
teries which  had  been  raifed  on  the  ifland  of 
Euftatia,  being  at  too  great  a  diftance,  occafion- 
ed  the'raifing  of  the  fiege  towards  the  latter  end 
of  June,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  high 
expedlations  which  had  been  raifed  from  this 
undertaking,  v/hich,  if  it  had  fuccecded,  rnufl 
liave  been  attended  with  very  great  advantages 
to  tlie  Britrfli  nation. 

The  only  place  in  this  peninfula  of  any  con- 
st Mattheo  f<^quence  to  the  Spaniards,  next  to 
St  Auguftine,  is  St  Mattheo,  about 
fifteen  leagues  to  the  north.  This  is  the  fron- 
tier-town of  Florida,  next  to  Georgia.  It  was 
befiegcd  by  the  Englilh  when  v/e  Vv-ere  laft  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards,  but  v/ith  little  advan- ' 
tagc. 

Botlv  thefe  towns,  as  well   as  Georgia,   are 

within 
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within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  thoup-h 
unjuftly  detained  from  us  by  the  Spaniards  ;  for 
by  the  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  in 
1666,  the  fouthern  limits  of  Carolina  v/ere  fixed 
at  north  latitude  29.  The  Spaniards  indeed  fay, 
that  this  grant  was  an  invafion  upon  their  right; 
but  if  the  firft  difcovery  gives  a  title,  which  is 
the  general  pretenfion  of  the  Spaniards  to  their 
American  dominions,  we  fliall  find  it  belongs  to 
us,  and  we  had  an  undoubted  title  to  all  that 
part  of  Florida  which  borders  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by 
whofe  commiffion  (as  was  formerly  obferved) 
Cabot  difcovered  all  this  coaft  frontinrr  the  At- 
Ian  tic  ocean,  from  north  latitude  28.  to  north 
latitude  50.  twenty  years  before  it  had  been  vi- 
fited  by  any  other  European.  At  the  fame  time 
it  mull;  be  acknowledged,  that  Juan  Pontio-de- 
Leon  made  afterwards  a  fuller  difcovery  of  it  in 
the  year  151 2,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  King  of  Spain  j  however,  this  by  no 
means  deftroys  our  prior  title  to  it. 

St  Auguftine  in  time  of  war  is  a  nefl  of  pri- 
vateers, which,  if  not  deftroyed,  v/ill  greatly 
diilrefs  our  North-American  and  Jamaica  trade. 
Although  our  attempt  upon  it  in  the  year  1740, 
with  an  irregular  body  of  militia,  failed,  yet  it 
would  foon  have  fallen  by  a  regular  force  v/ell 
conduced ;  for  the  tovm  is  fmall,  and  the  fort 
not  able  to  refill;  the  ufual  force  employed  in  X 
ficge. 

If  this  place  was  taken,  all  Florida  v,'ould 
fall  with  il;,  v/hich  would  be  of  great  fervice  to 

I  2  our 
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our  trade,  not  only  by  depriving  the  Spaniards 
„,    .       ,     of  a  port,  from  whence  they  midit 

The  import-  r        '  i  •     r  j        l  l 

anceoi'StAu-    annoy  US  on  this  nde,   but,  on  the 
guftine.  contrary,  enable  us  to  diftrefs  them, 

by  cruifing  on  their  homeward-bound  fliips  co- 
ming from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and  the  ftreights  ■ 
of  Bahama.  And  if  we  were  to  add  to  it  the 
conqueft  of  Louiliana,  (which  every  one  reckons 
to  be  in  our  power),  and  the  war  ending  pro- 
fpcroufly,  we  might  then  make  the  Miflifippi 
our  weftern  boundary,  and  the  gulfs  of  Florida 
and  Mexico  our  fouthern.  This  would  effec- 
tually fettle  our  confines  in  North  America, 
and  put  a  final  period  to  future  difputes  both 
with  Fnnice  and  Spain  in  this  refpedt ;  this 
would  alfo  entirely  fubjedl  the  Indians  to  us,  and 
put  a  perpetual  ftop  to  the  horrid  ravages  they 
formerly  committed  upon  our  planters,  through 
the  inftigation  of  the  French  and  Spaniards. 

CHAP.       II. 

New  Mexico.     Its  extent,  climate,  foil,  and  pro- 

duuis. 

'"  6  ^His  extenfive  country,  which  the  Spa- 
J[  niards-fometimes  call  the  kingdom,  and 
fometimes  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  was 
fo  called,  as  being  later  difcovered  than  Old 
Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
,  north  by  high  n^ountains,  beyond  which  is  a 
country  altogether  unknown  ;  by  Louifiana  on 
the  call,  by  fome   of  the  provinces  of  New 

Spain., 
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Spain,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  fouth ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Vermilion  fea,  and  the  Rio 
Colorado,  which  feparates  it  from  California. 
The  extent  of  this  country  is  very  uncertain  j 
even  the  Spanifli  writers  feem  to  difagree  in  this 
point.  Some  place  it  between  the  parallels  of 
27  and  50  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  100 
and  1 1 5  of  weft  longitude.  However,  this  may 
be  affirmed,  that  what  has  been  difcovered  ex- 
tends upwards  of  1000  miles  in  a  northern  di- 
reftion  from  New  Bifcay  in  New  Spain;  an^ 
the  breadth  from  California  to  the  Miffifippi  is 
little  inferior. 

Some  geographers  divide  it  into  fifteen,  ma- 
ny of  the  Spanilh  writers  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces, of  which  they  give  us  only  the  names  ; 
but  the  lateft  maps  feem  to  divide  it  only  into 
five. 

This  delightful  country  lies  for  the  moft  part 
within  the  temperate  zone,  and  has  a  moft 
pleafant  climate,  every  way  agreeable  to  Euro- 
ropean  conftitutions. 

As  to  the  foil,  it  is  wonderfully  good,  abound- 
ing with  fruit  and  timber  trees,  and  Soil  and  pro- 
beautifuUy  interfperfed  with  rifing  ''"'^• 
grounds,  and  plains,  v/ith  rivers  and  purling 
ftreams.  All  forts  of  wild  and  tame  cattle,  efpe- 
cially  COWS;  are  found  here  in  great  abundance, 
with  plenty  of  fowls  and  fifli.  In  a  word,  this 
is  as  pleafant,  plentiful,  and  rich  a  country  as  in 
America,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  for, 
befides  the  many  valuable  commodities  the  foil 
is  capable  of  producing,  it  contains  alfo  in  is 
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bowels  many  rich  mines  of  iilver,  and  fome  of 
gold,  which  are  worked  more  and  more  every- 
day; and  it  affords  precious  ftones  of  feveral 
kinds;  but  it  labours  under  one  great  inconve- 
nience, namely,  ot  having  no  direft  intercourfe 
with  Europe.  This  country  is  but  little  known 
to  Europeans,  and  the  Spanifli  fettlements  in  it 
arc  faid  to  be  weak ;  however,  they  are  every 
day  increaling  in  proportion,  as  they  difcover 
mines  w^hich  are  faid  not  to  be  inferior  to  any 
that  have  been  difcovered  in  America. 

Although  there  are  but  few  rivers  of  note  in 
j^j^,^j.j  this  extenfive  trad:  of  country,  yet 

it  is  extremely  well  watered,  with 
innumerable  fmall  rivers  and  beautiful  ftreams : 
the  only  remarkable  ones  here  are,  Rio  Salada, 
and  Rio  del  Norte,  or  the  north  river,  which 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  and  then 
bending  eaft,  paffes  through  the  province  of 
New  Leon,  v/here  it  falls  into  the  Mexican 
gulf.  There  are  alfo  feveral  rivers  of  lefs  note, 
which  run  into  the  fea  of  Mexico;  and  there 
are  feveral  bays  and  creeks  on  that  coaft,  which 
might  eallly  be  converted  into  harbours. 

The  greatelt  part  of  this  country  is  ftill  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who,  though 
they  are  reprefented  as  an  eafv,  peaceable,  and 
hofpi table  people,  yet  were  not  only  more  nu- 
merous, but  better  provided  for  their  defence 
than  any  other  people  of  the  new  world,  which 
tl;::  Spaniards  had  to  encounter  with.  The 
Indians  there  were  well  clothed,  cultivated  their 
lands,  had  large  Hocks  qf  cattle,  tolerable  huts 
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in  their  villages,  and  ftately  ftone  houfes  in 
their  towns,  Avhen  the  Spaniards  came  among 
them,  which  was  in  the, year  1539.  However, 
they  were  grofs  idolaters,  worlhipping  the  fun 
and  moon;  as  to  government,  they  had  petty 
princes  or  caciques,  whom  they  ele<£led  for 
their  wifdom  and  valour.  Thefe  Indians  fliew- 
ed  a  greater  readinefs  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  than  any  other  of  the  American  nations, 
but  did  not  difcover  any  willingnefs  to  part  with 
their  liberty,  which  in  a  great  meafure  they 
ftill  retain.  Spanifh  writers  make  mention  of 
a  great  variety  of  nations  in  this  country  ;  but 
the  principal  are  the  Apaches,  who  are  a  very 
brave  and  warlike  people.  About  the  latter  end 
of  the  laft  century,  thefe  conceiving  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  the  Spanifli  governor,  made  a 
general  infurredtion,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
mifchief,  but  were  at  laft  overpowered,  and 
.ftronger  garrifons  have  been  kept  there  fmce  to 
keep  them  in  awe. 

The  capital  of  all  this  country,  is  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  feated  on  the  Rio  del  The  city  of 
Norte,  in  north  latitude  36.  It  is  Santa  Fe. 
faid  to  be  a  well-built  rich  city;  but  ftanding 
at  the  diftance  of  130  leagues  from  the  fea,  it 
cannot  be  expedted,  that  we  ftiould  have  a  good 
account  of  it.  Befides  this,  the  Spaniards  have 
many  confiderable  towns  here  ;  but  as  we  know 
very  little  about  them,  it  would  be  unneceffary 
for  us  to  mention  them.  The  whole  is  under 
one  governor,  who  refides  at  Santa  Fe,  and 
ought  always  to  have  a  ftanding  army  of  600 
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/fe,  for  which  he  receives  conftant  pay  from 
At  crown.  The  Spaniards  export  their  plate^ 
.precious  ilones,  and  the  other  commodities  of 
this  country  by  land  to  Mexico,  on  horfes  and 
mules,  and  affedl  a  great  deal  of  caution  when- 
ever they  write  of  this  country  ;  whether  it  be 
that  they  are  apprehenlive  of  the  natives,  or 
afraid  that  ftrangers  fliould  attempt  any  thing 
by  making  defcents  on  the  fide  next  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  uncertain.  The  Spaniards  are  natu- 
rally cautious,  and  fometimes  exceed  in  that  re- 
fpeft  :  but  in  this  cafe  they  are  certainly  in  the 
right ;  for  Dainpier  frequently  mentions  the 
poffibility  of  penetrating  to  the  gold  and  filver 
mines,  by  making  defcents  on  the  Ihore  oppofite 
to  California.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  French 
be  allowed  to  refide  in  Louifiana,  the  Spaniards 
will  run  no  fmall  hazard  from  their  neighbour- 
hood.  This  muft  readily  appear  to  any  perfon^ 
who  confiders,  with  what  addrefs  they  have 
fixed  theinfelves  in  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola. 

The  governor  of  New  Mexico  only  -enjoys 
his  poft  for  five  years,  and  then  has  a  fuccelTor 
fcTit  him ;  which  is  probably  the  reafon  that 
he  is  ib  much  devoted  to  his  own  intereft,  and 
fo  cardefs  of  that  of  the  public. 

In  puffing  we  may  obferve,  that  when  King 
Charles  I.  made  a  grant  of  that  part  of  Florida 
to  the  weft  of  Carolina,  great  part  of  New 
Mexico  as  well  as  Louifiana  was  included  in  it. 
For  the  extent  of  this  grant  fpecified  in  the 
charter,  was  all  the  continent  to  the  weft  of 
Carolmai'from  north  latitude  29.  to  north  la- 
titude 
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titude   36.     extending  in  longitude  from   faid 
place  to  the  great  South  lea. 

CHAP.      m. 

The  peninfida  of  Caftfornia  defer ibed. — The  BritiJJ} 
I    clai?7i  to  it. 


"^His  is  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  new 
world  difcovered,  and  in  any  degree 
polTeiled  by  the  Spaniards,  The  fouthern  parts 
of  this  peninfula  were  known  to  that  nation  foon 
after  the  difcovery  of  Mexico  ;  but  it  remained, 
for  the  fpace  of  i  20  years  after  that,  a  matter 
of  difpute,  whether  it  was  an  iiland,  or  a  pe- 
ninfula. It  ufed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  befl 
maps  as  an  ifland,  with  a  pretty  wide  fea  be- 
twixt it  and  the  continent  of  New  Mexico  : 
but  in  the  lateft  maps  it  is  laid  down  as  a  penin- 
fula, which  it  really  is,  though  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  dertainty,  till  it  was  difjovered  to 
be  fuch,  by  Father  Caino  a  Germ.an  Jefuit, 
who  landed  in  California,  and  pafled  into  New 
Mexico,  without  croffing  any  other  water,  than 
Rio  Azul,  or  Blue  river,  about  north  latitude 
35.  So  that' this  matter  is  nov/  out  of  difpute, 
after  having  long  exercifed  the  conjeftures  of 
the  learned  about  it. 

According  to  the  beft  maps  we  have,  Cali- 
fornia extends  from  23  to  45  deg.  of  north 
latitude ;  that  is,  from  the  ftreight  difcovered 
by  Martin  Aquilar,  to  Cape  St  Lucas ;  fo  that 
it  is  about  800  miles  from  fouth  to  north  :  its 
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breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  near  2oo  miles 
towards  the  northern  parts,  but  tapers  away 
towards  the  fouthcrn  extremity,  where  it  is 
hardly  fifty  miles  over.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  an  unknown  continent ;  on  the  eafk 
by  New  Mexico,  and  the  gulf  of  California, 
commonly  called  the  Vermilion  fea  ;  and  on  the 
wert  and  fouth  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Though 
it  lies  for  the  moft  part  within  the  temperate 
^one,  yet  there  are  great  heats  on  the  coaft  in 
the  fummer-time,  but  the  inland  parts  are  very 
temperate  ;  and  though  the  winter  is  pretty  cold, 
yet  it  is  judged  to  be  a  healthy  and  an  agreeable 
country.  As  to  the  foil,  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods,  and  the  plains  plentifully 
watered,  abounding  with  fruit-trees,  and  pro- 
ducing, where  planted,  all  the  kinds  of  grain 
which  gro^v  in  Europe.  Here  are  deer,  of 
which  two  kinds  are  peculiar  to  the  country ; 
here  are  all  forts  of  fowls  and  birds  comrhon  ei- 
ther in  Europe  or  the  Weft  Indies,  with  amazing 
quantities  of  fea  and  river  fifli ;  and  in  a  word, 
a  more  plentiful  country  cannot  be  wiflied  for. 
That  there  are  mines  here,  is  very  probable, 
though  not  certain  -,  but  it  is  well  known,  that 
here  is  one  of  the  fineil:  pearl-fiflieries  in  the 
whole  world.  This  country  is  Vi^atered  with 
many  fmall  river.';,  bcfides  two  pretty  confider- 
ablc,  T7~.  Rio  Colorado,  and  PJo  du  Carmel. 
On  both  fides  of  the  peninfula  are  many  fine 
portP,  with  innumerable  b'ays,  creeks,  and 
roads.  The  natives  of  this  country  have  been 
very  dilTcrcntlv  charaderifed  by  our  writers,  and 
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alfo  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  fafeft:  to  rely  on 
what  Father  Caino  tells  us  concerning  them, 
becaufe  he  converfed  longer  with  them,  and 
more  familiarly  than  any  other  perfon  who  has 
left  us  memoirs.  He  informs  us,  that  thefe, 
people,  who  are  tolerably  well  made,  and  very 
ingenious,  live  without  houfes,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  fliade  afforded  thqm  by  trees  in 
the  fummer,  and  dwelling  in  caves  in  the  win- 
ter. They  are  not  altogether  void  of  religion, 
lince  they  have  been  obferved  to  kneel  and  pray 
on  the  firfl:  appearance  of  the  new  moon  ;  and 
to  fliew  a  great  docility  in  receiving  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  however 
no  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  propagate 
amongft  them.  As  to  government,  they  are 
abfolutely  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  every  man  is 
both  a  foverei^n  and  a  leo-iflator  in  his  own 
family ;  which  is  attended  with  great  inconve- 
niencies,  there  being  continual  feuds  amongft 
them,  which  frequently  end  in  broils. and  blood- 
ilied.  The  men  go  for  the  moil:  part  naked, 
except  a  fillet  of  fine  cloth  about  their  temples, 
and  bracelets  of  pearl  which  are  very  beautifully 
wrought.  The  women  are  better  clothed  ;  for,. 
befides  an  ornament  upon  their  heads,  they 
wear  generally  a  mantle  of  ftins  over  their 
Ihoulders,  a  piece  of  cloth  girt  round  their  bo- 
dies, and  chains  of  pearls  on  their  necks,  and 
arms.  Such  as  live  on  the  eaflern  lide,  on  the, 
iliore  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  are  enemies  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  very  probably  have  given  them. 
Caufe.     Bat  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  .thev 
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feem  extremely  well  ciifpofed  to  entertain  any 
flrangers,  and  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  converted  and  civilized  :  but  as  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  their  country  of  great  extent, 
one  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  declined  fending  milTionaries,  through 
fear  that  the  people,  when  civilized,  might  ei- 
ther prove  dangerous  neighbours,  or  by  culti- 
vating their  lands,  invite  ftrangers  to  fettle  a- 
mongft  them. 

There  are  two  things  very  obfervable  in  this 
country,  namely,  that  after  the  rainy  feafon  is 
over,  a  great  quantit}'^  of  6,z\\  falls  in  the 
mornings,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  v/hich  not  only  renders  the  ground  ex- 
ceeding proline,  but  fettling  upon  rofe-ieaves, 
candies,  and  hardens  like  manna,  is  fweet  as 
fugar,  though  not  fo  white,  and  pleafant  to  the 
eye. 

2.  In  the  heart  of  the  country  are  plains  of 
fait,  quite  lirm  and  clear  as  cryftal,  which 
(confidering  the  vafl  quantities  of  fifli  of  all 
forts  that  are  found  here)  m.ight  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  any  civilized  people,  who  were 
pofiefTed  of  the  country.  But  the  natives  do 
not  feem  to  make  ufe  of  this  fait  for  curing 
their  fifh,  v/hich  they  generally  eat  raw,  aS  they 
do  alfo  flefh  and  roots. 

The  Spaniards  for  a  long  trad:  of  time  wholly 
neglcfted  this  valuable  peninfula,  and  it  is  but 
of  late  they  had  any  fettlemeiits  there.  At  pre- 
fent  they  have  only  a  village  in  its  fouthern  ex- 
ti;ernity  near  Cape'St  Lucas.     The  Manila  fliips 
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fometimes  touch  here  in  their  way  to  Acapulco  j 
and  this,  no  doubt,  in  procefs  of  time,  will  be- 
come a  very  confiderable  place,  by  their  trading 
with  the  Indians  for  pearl. 

There  are  feveral  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaifls 
of  California,  both  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in 
the  Vermilion  fea ;  but  thofe  which  are  beft 
known,  are  thofe  three  lying  off  Cape  St  Lucas, 
towards  the  Mexican  coaft,  called  Las  tres  Ma- 
rias, the  three  Marys  ;  they  are  but  fmall,  but 
have  good  wood  and  water,  abundance  of  game, 
and  fait  pits  as  in  California.  Thefe  iflands 
were  much  frequented  by  theEnglifh  and  French 
pirates,  when  cruifing  in  the  South  feas,  and 
fometimes  they  wintered  there. 

Our  famous  admiral  and  navigator  Sir  Francis 
Drake  landed  in  California,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  it  in  the  year  1578,  for  his  miftrefs  Queen 
Elifabeth,  by  the  name  of  New  Albion ;  and 
he  not  only  took  poffeffion,  but  obtained  the 
beft  right  in  the  world  to  the  polTcffion,  the 
principal  king  of  the  country  having  formally 
inverted  him  with  the  fovereignty,  and  prefent- 
ed  him  with  his  own  crown  of  beautiful  fea- 
thers. However,  we  do  not  find,  that  ever- 
the  Britifh  nation  had  any  thought  of  afferting 
that  right  fince  his  time. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IV. 

^he  extent  and  fituathn,  climate  and  foil,  &c.   of 

Old  Mexico  or  New  Spain,    its  divifion   into 

three  audiences;  ivith  a  dejcription  of'  the  di- 
JiriB  of  Guadalajara. 


THis  vaft  kingdom,  which  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  7  deg.  30  min.  and  30  deg. 
30  min.  north  latitude,  is  bounded  on  the. 
north-weft  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  north-eafl 
by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  on  the  fouth-weft. 
by  the  great  South  fea.  It  is  upwards  of  2000. 
miles  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaftj  but  its 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  occafioned  by  its  ma- 
ny indentures  by  feveral  bays ;  the  broadeft 
part  is  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  where 
it  extends  from  the  gulf  of  California  on  the 
weft,  to  the  borders  of  Louifiana  on  the  eaft, 
about  620  miles.  It  gradually  grows  narrower, 
till  we  come  to  the  great  bay  of  Campeachy, 
where  it  forms  a  kind  of  ifthmus :  then  it 
fpreads  from  the  South  fea  to  Cape  Cotoche  in 
the  province  of  Ycatan  near  600  miles.  It  is 
again  contracted  by  the  gulf  of  Honduras  ;  and 
eaft  from  Nicaragua  it  forms  another  ifthmus, 
till  it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  Darien,  which 
feparates  it  from  South  America. 

This  was  the  tirft  country  the  Spaniards  con- 
c|uercd  and  fettled  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  it  ftill  continues  their  principal  fettle-. 

ment. 
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ment,  whether  we  consider  its  number  of  inha- 
bitants, its  natural  wealth,  or  extended  traffic. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  extent,  and  the  in- 
numerable inhabitants  of  this  large  empire,  ^et 
it  is  amazing  to  confider  how  foon  it  was  con- 
quered by  a  handful  of  Spaniards.  Hernando 
Cortes,  a  native  of  Old  Spain,  a  man  of  great 
bravery  and  condudl,  being  fent  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba  with  a  fmall  fleet,  and  a  few 
troops,  in  order  to  make  difcoveries  on  the  coaft 
of  the  continent,  arrived  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and 
there  having  received  information  of  the  vaft 
wealth  of  the  King  of  Mexico,  the  news  of  it 
fpeedily  determined  him  to  pay  the  Mexican 
monarch  a  vifit.  Accordingly  Cortes  fet  out 
on  his  journey  the  i6th  of  Auguft  1520,  only 
with  five  hundred  foot,  fifteen  horfe,  and  a 
thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage.  With 
this  little  army,  and  a  fmall  reinforcement  he 
afterwards  received  from  Cuba,  Cortes  foon 
fubdued  the  whole  Mexican  empire,  which  ever 
fmce  has  been  polTefled  and  governed  by  the 
Spaniards. 

As  this  extenfive  region  lies  for  the  mofl  part 
within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  extremely  hot,  and 
on  the  eaftern  coaft,  where  the  land  is  low, 
marfliy,  and  conftantly  flooded  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fons  ;  it  is  likewife  very  unwholefome  ;  neither 
is  the  coaft  pleafant  in  any  refpeft,  being  incum- 
bered for  the  moft  part  with  impenetrable  fo- 
refts  of  mangrove  trees,  which  extend  into  the 
water  for  a  confiderable  way.  But  the  inland 
country  alTumes  a  more  agreeable  afpedt,  and 
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the  air  is  of  a  better  temperament.  Here  the 
tropical  fruits  grow  in  great  abundance  and  per- 
fedion.  Here  the  land  is  generally  fruitful, 
and  would  not  refufe  any  fort  of  grain,  if  the 
number  or  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
any  meafure  proportioned  to  the  luxuriancy  of 
the  foil.  The  land  on  the  weftern  fide  is  not 
fo  low  as  on  the  eaftern,  is  much  better  in  qua- 
lity, and  full  of  plantations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards,  for  wife 
ends,  leave  the  eaftern  coafts  of  this  country  in 
its  prefent  ftate  of  rudenefs  and  defolation, 
judging  that  a  defert  and  unwholefome  frontier 
is  a  better  defence  againft  a  foreign  enemy  than 
fortifications  and  armies,  to  be  maintained  at  a 
vaft  expenfe.  In  general,  few  countries  un- 
der the  fame  afpedl  of  the  heavens  enjoy  more 
of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  neceifaries 
of  life;  but,  like  all  the  tropical  countries, 
it  is  rather  more  abundant  in  fruits  than  in 
grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegranates,  oranges,  le- 
mons, citrons,  figs,  and  cacao-nuts,  are  produ-  - 
ced  here  in  furprifing  plenty.  The  number  of 
their  horned  cattle  is  incredible  ;  fome  private 
perfons  are  faid  to  have  upwards  of  40,000 
head ;  many  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and  a  very 
confiderable  trade  is  driven  in  their  hides  and 
tallow.  Hogs  are  equally  numerous,  and  their 
lard  is  much  in  requeft  all  over  the  country, 
where  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  butter.  Although 
Mexico  produces  prodigious  herds  of  Iheep,  yet 
their  wool  is  but  a  very  inconfiderable  article 
in  their  trade  j  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  is  of  a 

?ood 
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^good  kind,  as  it  is  fcarcely  ever  found  ufeful 
between  the  tropics. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  three  diftridts 
or  governments,  called  audiences,  that  is,  fove- 
reign  courts,  which,  though  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  him  who  is  appointed  viceroy  of  Me- 
xico by  the  King  of  Spain,  decide  all  matters 
whatfoever,  civil  or  criminal ;  and  this  is  fo 
ordered  for  the  conveniency  of  the  people,  who 
otherwifc  would  be  obliged  upon  all  fuits  to 
repair  to  the  city  of  Mexico  from  the  mofl:  di- 
flant  parts ;  whereas  by  this  means  they  have 
fovereip-n  courts  to  determine  all  controverfies, 
and  dired:  all  affairs  relating  to  the  government 
within  reafonable  dillances. 

The  names  of  thefe  three  audiences  are  Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico,  and  Guatimakj  each  audi- 
ence is  fubdivided  into  feveral  counties  or  pro- 
vmces. 

V/e  {hall  briefly  treat  of  thefe  three  in  order 
as  they  lie,  from  north  to  fouth*  beginning  vi'ith 
that  of  Guadalajara,  v.'hich  is  alfo  called  the 
jdngdom  of  New  Galicia. 

This  audience,  which  extends  from  north  la- 
titude 20.  to  north  latitude  30i~is  rpj^^  ^^^^^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Me-  epce  of  Gua- 
xico,  on  the  weft  by  the  Pacific  t^akjara. 
ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  California;  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  it  has  Panuco,  and  feveral  provinces  of 
Mexico.  Its  extenfion  along  the  fea-coaft  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  is  about  200  leagues, 
but  its  interior  parts  are  very  unequal,  yet  in 
fome  places  500  miles  wide. 

L  The 
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The  climate  of  this  diftrid:  differs  very  much, 
being  partly  within  the  torrid  and  partly  within 
the  temperate  zone ;  however,  it  is  reckoned 
wholelbme,  and  is  far  more  temperate  than  any 
other  part  of  New  Spain.  The  ground  is  ge- 
nerally mountainous  and  woody,  but  at  the  fame 
time  abundantly  fruitful  where  duly  cultivated, 
•producing  Indian  and  European  grain,  alfo  ma- 
ny valuable  drugs,  with  very  rich  mines  of  fil- 
ver,  together  with  a  very  good  pearl-fifhery  on 
the  coaft. 

This  audience  Is  divided  into  feven  large  pro- 
The  province  vinces.  The  firft  of  thefe  on  the 
of  Cinaloa.  north-weft  is  Cinaloa,  which  lies 
next  to  the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  along' 
the  fhore  of  the  Californian  fea.  It  is  about 
300  miles  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  but 
does  not  exceed  120  where  broadeft.  Here 
the  air  is  ferene  and  pleafant ;  and  beiides 
line  paftures  abounding  with  cattle,  the  foil 
bears  all  forts  of  fruits  and  grain.  The  capital : 
of  this  province  is  the  city  of  St  John,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  coaft,  on  a  fmall  river 
that  runs  into  the  gulf  of  California.  This 
city  is  about  300  leagues  north-weft  from  the 
capital  of  New  Spain  :  the  Spaniards  have  noi 
other  towns  of  note  here,  but  fome  forts  of  the 
Indians,  which  they  have  repaired  to  keep  them 
in  fubjedtion. 

2.  To   the  eaft  of  the  laft-mentioned  pro- 
New  Bifcay.    ^'i"<^£  ^^^s  that  of -New  Bifcay,  which 
has  no  communication  with  the  fea. 
However,  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  very  rich, 

not 
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not  only  in  corn,  cattle,  and  other  commodities, 
but  alfo  in  filver.  There  are  very  rich  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  John  of  Bifcay,  its 
capital ;  befides  which  there  are  two  other  con- 
liderable  towns,  called  St  Barbara  and  Ende. 

3 .  To  the  fouthward  of  New  Bifcay  lies  that 
of  Zacatecas,  fo  called  from  its  an-       -7, .,*=., 

.  iSacatecas. 

cient  inhabitants.  This  is  alio  an 
inland  province,  but  is  well  peopled,  and  a- 
bounds  with  large  boroughs  :  it  is  about  100 
leagues  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  breadth. 
The  weftern  parts  of  it  are  barren  as  to  foil, 
but  rich  in  mines  ;  however,  the  eaft ern  parts 
are  very  fertile  in  fruits  and  corn. 

The  capital  of  the  fame  name  lies  almoft  un- 
der the  tropic,  about  forty  leagues  north  from 
Guadalajara,  and  eighty  from  Mexico.  A  little 
to  the  north  of  Zacatecas  ftands  the  town  of 
Nombre-de-dios,  which  is  both  large  and  po- 
pulous. Durango,  about  ten  leagues  to  the 
north-weft  of  Nombre-de-dios,  is  a  biihop's 
fee,  feated  at  the  conflux  of  feveral  riverSj 
which  makes  it  a  very  convenient  fituation  for 
trade. 

4.  The  next  maritime  province  to  the  fouth 
of  Cinaloa  is  Culiacan,  about  fixty       Cul^^can 
leagues    in    length,     and    fifty    in 

breadth  ;  it  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  delicious 
fruits,  and  is  watered  with  many  fine  rivers, 
whofe  banks  are  extremely  fertile,  and  the  pro- 
vince in  general  is  clofely  inhabited. 

5.  The  province  of  Chiametlan  lies  under 
the  tropic,  one  half  of  it  being  in      Chiametlan. 

L  2  the 
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the  torrid  zone,  and  the  otlier  half  in  the  tem- 
perate. On  the  weft  it  is  waflT:ed  by  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  and  is  about  thirty-leven  leagues  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  This  pro- 
vince is  blefled  with  a  rich  foil ;  befides  corn 
and  fruits,  it  yields  great  quantities  of  honey, 
wax,  and  filver.  The  chief  town  is  St  Seba- 
ftian,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  a  conliderable 
trade. 

6.  The  moft  fouthern  province  on  the  coaft 
Xalifco         ^^  '^^*-  °^  Xalifco,  which  is  wa(hed 

by  the  South  fea  on  the  fouth  and 
weft,  and  is  about  fifty  leagues  either  way. 
Though  Xalifco,  an  ancient  city,  is  the  capital, 
yet  that  which  is  the  moft  confiderable  in  the 
province  is  Compoftella,  near  the  South  fea, 
about  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  former. 
This  is  a  very  flouriftiing  town,  and  has  many 
rich  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  at,  (i 
St  Pecaque,  where  the  Spaniards  keep  great 
numbers  of  flaves  to  work  them.  The  town  of 
St  Pecaque  was  plundered  by  the  bucaneers  in 
1656,  when  they  carried  off  a  rich  booty. 

7.  Guadalajara  Proper,  which  is  the  principal 
Guadalajara   province,    and   gives  name   to   the 

Proper.  whole  audience,  is  bounded  on  the 

eaft  and  fouth  by  the  province  of  Mechoacan, 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Xalifco,  and  a  corner  of 
it  is  wa(hed  by  the  South  fea  on  the  weft.  This 
province  is  very  temperate,  exceeding  fruitful, 
producing  not  only  good  timber,  but  European 
and  Indian  wheat,  with  plenty  of  fruits  j  befides, 

vaft 
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vaft  treafures  of  filver  are  taken   out   of  the 
mines. 

Its  capital  of  the  fame  name,  (which  is  the 
head  of  the  whole  audience,  the  feat  of  the 
royal  courts  of  juflice,  and  a  bifhop's  fee  of 
eoniiderable  revenue),  is  a  large,  populous,  and 
elegant  city,  Handing  very  pleafantly  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Baraja,  proceeding  from  the 
lake  of  Mechoacan,  from  whence  it  goes  with 
a  rapid  ftream  to  the  north-weft.  The  lake  of 
Chapala,  which  is  faid  to  be  forty  leagues  in 
compafs,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  city. 

There  is  another  province  ftill  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  called  New  Leon,  which      ^v-     t 

'  •XT  i>ievj  Leon. 

our  beft  maps  place  betwixt  New 
Bifcay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  all  the  ac- 
count we  find  of  it  is  in  Martiniere.  He  calls 
it  a  kingdom,  and  bounds  it  on  the  north  by 
the  Rio-del-Norte,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
above  mentioned ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  province 
of  Panuco,  and  on  the  weft  by  New  Bifcay  j  but 
fays,  it  has  no  towns,  nor  any  confiderable  fettle- 
ment,  yet  has  many  mountains,  in  which  are 
many  rich  mines. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  is  but  a  very 
ftiort  and  dry  defcription  of  fo  large  and  popu- 
lous a  country;  yet  this  may  be  the  more  eafilv 
excufed,  when  it  is  confidered,  tlrat  very  few  of 
our  writers  fay  any  thing  of  it  at  all,  and  even 
the  Spanifti  writers  treat  it  very  fuperficially, 
becaufe,  as  they  report,  it  is  a  part  of  their  do- ' 
minions  which  has  but  very  little  trade,  though 

we 
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we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  their  filence  pro- 
ceeds from  wifer  motives. 

The  ground  of  thefe  precautions  is  not  only- 
the  filver  mines  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, but  alfo  feme  of  gold,  lately  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Compoftella,  of  very 
great  value,  the  ore  of  which  they  tranfport  by 
mules  to  Mexico,  not  chufing  to  expofe  fo  va- 
luable a  commerce  to  be  intercepted  by  fo- 
reigners, which  might  often  happen,  if  they 
ventured  to  fend  it  in  fmall  veffels  by  fea. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  very  numerous  through- 
out this  whole  audience,  except  in  the  two  great 
cities  of  Guadalajara  and  Compoftella.  The 
Meftizoes,  however,  make  a  confiderable  figure 
in  point  of  number  and  eftate ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  the  natives,  who  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  well  treated  here,  becaufe  they  are 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  ufed  otherwife;  and  the 
cfFefts  are  anfwerable  to  fo  good  a  caufe,  fince 
they  are  vifibly  braver  and  politer  than  any  of 
their  countrymen,  and  are  faid  to  be  well  affedt- 
ed  to  the  Spaniards,  chiefly  through  the  infti^- 
gation  of  their  priefts,  for  whom  they  have  a 
great  efteem.  Not  only  the  natives,  but  the 
Spaniards  live  here  to  great  ages ;  and  as  they 
drain  the  mariflies,  and  thin  the  woods,  it  is 
oblerved  the  climate  grows  daily  better,  info- 
much  that  many  remove  hither  from  other  parts 
of  the  Mexican  empire. 
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CHAP.       V. 

Of  the  audience  of  Mexico.     A  defcription  of  its 
fever al  provinces  and  principal  touons,  &c. 

THis  audience,  which  is  the  nobleft  part 
cf  the  Spaniih  dominions  in  New  Spain, 
has  the  South  fea  on  the  weft  and  Ibuth-weft ; 
on  the  ibuth-eaft  fide  it  joins  the  provinces  of 
Chiapa  and  Soconufco  in  the  government  of 
Guatimala.  It  lies  for  the  moft  part  under  the 
torrid  zone,  between  17  and  23  deg.  of  north 
latitude,  and  its  greateft  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  200  leagues.  This  country  is  rich  in 
all  forts  of  dcfirabie  commodities,  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones  not  excepted.  But  in  order 
to  have  a  juft  notion  of  it,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  confider  it  a  little  more  particularly,  and  at 
the  fame  time  we  iLall  do  it  with  all  polfibie 
brevity. 

This  audience  is  alfo  divided  into  feven  pro- 
vinces, viz.  I.  Panuco.  2.Tlafcala.  3.  Me- 
choacan.  4.  Mexico  Proper.  5.  Guaxaca. 
6.  Tabafco.     7.  Ycatan. 

I .  Panuco  is  fituated  between  the  province 
of  New  Leon  and  Tlafcala.  This  The  province 
province  is  both  exteniive  and  fine-  of  Panuco. 
ly  fituated  ;  it  was  one  of  the  firft  difcoveries  of 
the  famous  Cortes,  who  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  conquer  and  plant  it,  though  the  coun- 
try be  rather  fruitful  and  pleafant  than  rich. 
Its  inhabitants  mads  a  (lout  refiftance,  and  were 

not 
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not  eafily  fubdued ;  however,  by  the  building 
of  feveral  cities  and  forts,  they  have  been  fince 
thoroughly  fubjedled,  which  is^  perhaps  one  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  of  them  retired  into  Florida, 
rather  than  remain  flaves  in  their  native  coun- 
try. .  On  this  account  we  find  that  this  province 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  little  notice  taken 
of  it  by  feveral  authors,  notwithftanding  its  ha- 
ving an  extenfive  fea-coaft  along  the  Mexican 
gulf,  with  feveral  roads  and  creeks,  though  no 
great  ports. 

Its  capital  hath  the  fame  name  with  the  pro- 
vince, as  alfo  hath  the  river  upon  which  it  flands, 
and  is  navigable  for  large  fhips  a  confiderable 
diftance  above  the  city  ;  but  the  harbour  has  fo 
large  a  bar  before  it,  that  no  fhips  of  burden 
can  enter  it,  which  has  proved  of  bad  confe- 
quence  to  the  commerce  of  the  place. 

The  city  of  Panuco,  which  is  a  bifhop's  fee, 
lies  in  north  latitude  23  deg.  5  min.  at  the  di- 
llance  of  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  fea, 
containing  near  500  families ;  the  houfes  are 
neat  and  well  built  of  ftone,  and  thatched  with 
palmetto  leaves. 

2.  Tlafcala  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part 
Tlafcla  ^^  *-^^  laft-mentioned  province,  ori 
the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  fouth-weft  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the 
weft  by  Mexico  Proper.  So  that  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  lying  both  on  the  north  and  fouth 
feas  ;  beincr  above  100  leagues  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  about  eighty  where  broadeft, 
which  is  along  the  Mexican  gulf.  As  it  is  per- 
haps 
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haps  the  befh  feated,  fo  it  is,  beyond  queflion, 
the  moll  populous  country  in  all  America; 
which  is  owing  to  many  caufes.  In  the  firft 
place  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Tlafcalans  never 
were  conquered  ;  but  as  they  were  originally  the 
allies  of  Cortes,  fo,  by  his  recommendation, 
they  have  ever  fince  been  conlidered  in  that 
light  by  the  Spaniards,  v^ich  is  perhaps  the 
only  true  point  of  policy  they  have  purfued. 
By  this  means  the  villages  and  towns  fwarm 
with  Indians,  who  are  quite  different  people 
from  their  neighbours  :  for  whereas  the  latter 
are  grown  fenfelefs  and  (lupid  through  the  long 
continuance  of  flavery  and  oppreffion,  thefe 
have  all  the  fire  and  fpirit  that  is  natural  to  a 
free  people ;  they  fpeak  the  Spanifli  tongue,  and 
fcarce  any  other,  being  perfeftly  reconciled  to 
the  Spanidi  cuftoms,  and  grateful  for  the  coun- 
tenance and  refped:  ihewed  them.  It  is  really 
furprifing  that  the  Spaniards,  having  fuch  an. 
inftance  before  their  eyes,  do  not  treat  the  In- 
dians in  general  better,  which  would,  no  doubti 
be  attended  with  equal  advantages. 

This  province  was  anciently  a  monarchy,  till 
civil  vv'ars  arifing  among  the  inhabitants,  they 
formed  themfelves  into  an  ariflocracy  of  many 
princes,  in  order  to  get  ride  of  one.  They  di- 
vided their  towns  into  different  diflri<fls,  each 
of  which  nominated  one  of  their  chiefs  to  refide 
in  the  court  of  Tlafcala,  where  they  fonned  a 
fenate,  whofe  refolutions  were  a  law  to  the 
whole.  Under  this  form  of  government,  they 
maintained  themfelves  a  long  time  againft  the 
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kings  of  Mexico,  and  continued  in  it,  till  their 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  among  them." 

There  are  many  large  and  rich  towns  in  this 
province;  the  chief  of  which  are, 

1 .  Tlafcala,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
The'town  of   vince,  now  no  more  than  an  Indian 

Tlafcala.  town,  which  ftands  very  pleafantly 

on  the  banks  of  a  river  running  into  the  South 
fea  ;    but  is  moftly  inhabited  by  Indians,  who 
are  generally  very  rich,  being  free  from  all  taxes 
and  duties.     Gage  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  there  \ 
were  no  lefs  than  twenty  towns  and  villages  fub- 
]edl  to  this  city.     Heylin  fays,  that  when  the  ' 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  here,  it  contained  1 50,000 
families  -,  and  Acofla,   that  it   had    a  market- 
place big  enough   to  hold   30,000   buyers  and 
fellers.     But  Gemelli,  who   was  there  in   the 
year  1698,  fays,  it  was  then  become  an  ordina- 
ry village,  with  a  parifli-church,  in  which  is 
hung  the  pifture  of  the  fhip  that  brought  Cortes  : 
to  Vera  Cruz. 

2.  The  prefent  capital  of  the  province,   and" 
TueWadelos    much  the  fincft  place  in  it,  is  Pue- 

AngcloE.  -bj-i  jje  los  Angelos,  /.  e.  the  city  of 

Angels.  It  even  vies  for  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence with  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  wealth 
of  the  place,  or  rather  of  the  clergy,  may  be 
gucficd  at  from  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  ca- 
thedral, which  amounts  to  300,000  pieces  of 
eight.  It  fcands  in  a  delightful  p>lain,  fifteen 
leagues  fouth  from  Tlafcala,  on  the  road  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  130  miles  from  the  for-  ' 
mcr,  and  60  from  the  l?,tter.     The  buildings 

are 
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are  for  the  moft  part  of  ftone;  the  ftreets,  which 
are  regular,  crols  each  other,  eaft,  weft,  north, 
and  fouth,  meeting  in  the  centre,  where  they 
form  a  great  fquare,  which  fome  have  thought 
to  be  finer  than  that  of  Mexico.  It  is  adorned 
on  three  fides  with  uniform  porticoes,  where 
are  rich  Ihops  of  all  forts  of  commodities,  and 
chells  full  of  pieces  of  eight,  piled  one  upon 
another  to  the  very  ceilings.  On'the  other  fide 
is  a  ftately  cathedral,  which  has  a  moft  beauti- 
ful front,  and  two  high  towers  built  all  of 
ftone.  The  houfes  are  computed  at  about  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  hundred,  and  the  families  a- 
bout  2000.  Here  vaft  numbers  of  merchants 
refide,  who  repair  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  when  the 
fiota  arrives,  and  then  return  after  the  fair  is 
over,  with  the  European  goods  they  purchafe. 

3.  The  city  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  the 
great  port  of  New  Spain  on  the  l^  Vera  Cruz, 
north  fea,  ftands  alfo  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  very  well  deferves  a  particular  de- 
fcription,  which  fhall  be  given,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  trade  of  Mexico  to  Europe  by 
that  famous  port. 

3.   Mechoacan  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Guadalaja- 
ra, having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
weft,    and  Mexico  Proper  on   the 
eaft. 

This  province  is  of  very  confiderable  extent, 
the  climate  is  fo  remarkably  good,  that  people 
of  weak  conftitutions  retire  thither  from  other 
parts  of  Mexico  to  recover  their  health.  The 
foil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  producing  all  forts  of 
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grain ;  here  are  many  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivu- 
lets of  clear  brackifh  water,  which  are  of  great  | 
life ;  for  though  the  meadows  through  which 
they  pafs  produce  a  rank  kind  of  grafs,  yet  it  is 
never  found  to  prejudice  their  cattle,  but  like 
other  fait  marflies  makes  them  extraordinary 
fat  and  fine.  They  have  alfo  a  numerous  breed 
of  fine  horfes,  fit  both  for  the  faddle  and  draught. 
No  place  in  the  world  is  better  furniflied  with 
fruit  and  timber  trees.  Here  are  mines  of 
filver,  and  fome  of  gold  and  copper  ;  among  its 
numerous  produ6l'ions  are  the  cacao,  or  choco- 
late nut,  the  root  mechoacan,  feveral  odorife- 
rous gums,  and  baliams,  farfaparilla,  amber-  ' 
gris,  vanillas,  caflia,   ^c. 

At  the  time  Cortes  fubdued  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  Mechoacan  was  an  independent  king-  | 
dom,  and  its  fovereign  of  fuch  power  as  to  be 
formidable  to  the  Mexicans,  to  whom  he  was 
an  inveterate  enemy  ;  but  was  fo  much  intimi- 
dated, when  he  heard  of  the  deftrudlion  of  that 
empire  by  the  Spaniards,  that  he  fubmitted  of 
his  own  accord,  fo  that  Cortes  gained  this  pro- 
vince by  his  reputation  only.  The  natives  be- 
ing now  incorporated  with  the  Spaniards,  learn 
all  kinds  of  trades,  and  are  particularly  curious  . 
in  making  cabinets,  and  weaving  filk.  But  the  . 
number  of  the  Indians  is  very  much  diminifh- 
ed,  not  fo  much  through  any  feverity  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  by  their  introducing  of  luxury 
among  them,  which  was  unknown  in  former- 
times  :  for  thefe  people  being  of  a  wcake^  con- 
ftitution  than  Europeans,  are  left  able  to  fup- 
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port  exceffes,  to  which  however  they  are  natu- 
rally too  much  inclined. 

At  prefent  the  cities  in  this  province  are  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  principal  of  them  is  that  of 
Mechoacan,  which  ftands  very  pieafantly  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  river,  and  not  far  from  a  con- 
fiderable  lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  120 
miles  weft  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  large  populous 
place,  having  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  ele- 
gant houfes  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  owners  of  the  filver  mines  of  Guanaxato, 
diftant  about  twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  north ; 
about  fifteen  leagues  farther  north,  there  are 
other  mines,  ftill  richer  than  the  former.  The 
Spaniards  carry  on  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
of  this  province  by  land,  having  no  good  ports 
to  do  it  by  fea. 

4.  Mexico  Proper  has  on  the  north  the  pro- 
vince of  Panuco,  Mechoacan  oYi 
the  weft,  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  pej..'^'"'^" 
•  fouth,  and  Tlafcala  on  the  eaft. 
This  is  not  only  the  moft  confiderable,  but 
alfo  the  fineft  province  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  climate  is  indeed  variable  j  however,  Euro- 
peans of  found  conftitutions  agree  that  it  is  both 
.  pleafant  and  temperate.  The  foil  is  extreme- 
ly fruitful ;  and  though  the  Mexicans  are  as 
luxurious  in  their  tempers,  and  have  as  much 
money  wherewith  to  indulge  their  luxury,  as 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  yet  all  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life  are  furpriiingly  cheap,  which  is 
a  pregnant  proof  of  the  great  plenty  that  a- 
bounds  there.      As  to  the  commodities  of  this 
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province,  they  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Mechoacan  and  Tlafcala,  only  the  mines  here 
afford  a  much  greater  quantity  of  filver,  and 
this  filver  fometimes  contains  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gold.  The  royal  city  of  Mexi- 
co is  the  capital  of  this  province,  of  the  au- 
dience, and  of  all  New  Spain  ;  which,  with  the 
famous  port  of  Acapulco,  will  be  afterwards 
defcribed,  when  treating  of  the  trade  of  Mexico 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  faid  port. 

5.  The  next  province  is  that  of  Guaxaca, 
Gua-aca  which  reaches  from  the  bay  of  Me- 
xico to  the  South  fea,  having  the 
province  of  Tlafcala  on  the  north-weft,  and 
thofe  of  Chiapa  and  Tabafco  on  the  fouth-eaft. 
It  extends  about  ninety-five  leagues  along  the 
South  fea,  fifty  along  the  Mexican  bay,  and 
120  along  the  confines  of  Tlafcala :  but  not 
above  fifty  along  thofe  of  Chiapa  and  Ta-^ 
bafco. 

The  air  here  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  foil 
fertile,  efpecially  in  mulberry-trees,  on  which 
account  it  produces  more  filk  than  any  province 
in  America.  If  v/e  except  the  charming  valley 
of  Guaxaca,  the  reft  of  the  province  is  general- 
ly mountainous,  abounding  with  wheat,  cattle, 
fugar,  cotton,  honey,  cacao,  plantains,  and 
otlier  fruits.  Here  are  rich  mines  of  gold, 
iilver,  and  lead,  and  all  its  rivers  have  gold  in 
their  fands.  It  abounds  alfo  in  caffia,  cocheneal, 
cryfta],  and  copper  ;  fo  that  if  the  people  in  this 
province  were  induftrious,  they  might  be  the 
richcft   in  the   Weft  Indies :    but   they  are  fo 

much 
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much  accuftomed  to  indolence  and  lazinefs,  that 
the  Indians  purchafe  provifions  by  the  gold 
which  their  women  pick  up  in  the  fands  of  the 
rivers. 

The  vinello,  a  drug,  ufed  as  a  perfume  to 
give  chocolate  a  flavour,  is  the  produce  of  Gua- 
xaca ;  it  grows  indeed  in  divers  parts  of  New 
Spain,  but  no  where  fo  plentifully  as  in  this 
province.  This  vinello  is  a  little  pod  full  of 
black  fmall  feeds  ;  it  is  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  when  dried,  refembles  the  ftem  of  a  tobacco 
leaf.  It  grows  on  a  fine  fort  of  vine,  which 
climbs  and  clafps  about  trees  j  the  flower  is 
yellow,  which  turns  to  a  pod.  It  is  firft  green, 
but  when  ripe  turns  yellow ;  then  the  Indians, 
who  manufad:ure  and  fell  it  to  the  Spaniards  at 
a  very  eafy  rate,  gather  it,  and  expofe  it  to  the 
fun,  which  renders  it  foft,  and  it  changes  into 
a  chefnut  colour.  The  principal  ufe  of  this 
perfume  is  to  give  a  flavour  to  chocolate,  and 
Ibmetimes  tobacco,  in  both  which  it  is  extreme- 
ly agreeable. 

This  province  was  formerly  reckoned  to  con- 
tain 150  confiderable  towns,  befides  300  vil- 
lages, but  at  prefent  it  is  faid  to  be  thinly  in- 
habited. 

The  city  of  Guaxacais  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, beautifully  fitnated  in  the  valley  of  the 
fame  name.  This  delightful  valley  is  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  the  city  con- 
tains feveral  thoufand  families,  which  are  part- 
ly Spaniards  and  partly  Indians ;  it  is  the  fee  of 
a  bifliop,   and  the  refidence  of  a  governor.     It  . 

lies 
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lies  about  230  miles  fouth  of  Mexico,  and  132 
from  Vera  Cruz ;  it  is  much  frequented  by 
flrangers,  being  on  the  road  leading  through 
Chiapa  to  Guatimala.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  carry  on  a  brifk  trade  both  by  the  North  and 
South  feas.  The  river  on  which  the  city  ftands 
is  not  fortified,  fo  that  fmall  veilels  might  eafily 
fail  up  and  fubdue  the  country.  The  beft  cho- 
colate in  America  is  .made  here  by  the  nuns, 
and  ejiported  from  thence  to  Spain.  In  this 
fertile  valley  are  vafl  numbers  of  fine  horfes, 
with  great  herds  of  black  cattle  and  Iheep, 
which  furnifh  the  clothiers  of  Los  x'Vngelos  with 
wool,  and  Spain  with  hides.  Befides  this  city 
of  Guaxaca,  which  ftands  in  north  latitude 
18  deg.  2  min.  there  are  many  more  in  this 
extenlive  valley,  which  are  faid  to  be  both  rich 
and  magnificent. 

6.  Eaft  from  Guaxaca  lies  the  province  of 
Tabafco  Tabafco,  flretched  along  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  of  very  inconfiderable 
extent.  As  it  is  a  narow  flip  by  the  fea-fhore,- 
neither  its  foil  nor  its  climate  are  much  to  be 
boafted  of,  the  one  being  far  from  wholefome, 
and  the  other  not  over  fruitful.  Our  logwood 
cutters  were  wont  to  frequent  this  coaft  much, 
and  procured  great  advantages  to  themfelves  by 
trading  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  very  glad 
of  any  fupplies  of  European  commodities,  ha- 
ving no  ports  of  their  own,  and  lying  at  a  con- 
fiderahle  diftance  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  There 
are  no  mines  here,  which  is  one  reafon  perhaps 
why  it  is  fomewhat  neglefted ;  yet  the  people 

have 
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have  good  farms,  well  ilocked  with  cattle,  which 
yield  them  coniiderable  profit ;  and,  belides, 
they  have  great  plenty  of  cacao,  which  they 
fend  leaden:  on  mules  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  only 
town  of  note  is  in  the  eaPcern  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Nofira 
Sennora  de  la  Vittoria,  Our  lady  of  viftory. 

7.  The  laft  province  in  the  audience  of  Me- 
xico is  that  of  Ycatan,  or  Tucatan.       , 

.  ,  -!  Jucatan. 

It  IS  a  peninfula,  iurrounded  on  the 
north  and  on  the  weft  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  on  the 
fouth  by  part  of  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  and 
the  province  of  Tabafco.  It  extends  from  north 
latitude  17.  to  21.  30.  and  from  91  to  95  deg. 
of  weft  longitude. 

This  is  in  all  refpefts  a  moft  noble  country, 
and  as  fuch  defervedly  commended  by  Herrera, 
and  all  the  Spanilh  writers.  The  climate  is 
pretty  warm  in  the  fummer,  which  begins  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  ends  ia  that  of  Sep- 
tember. The  winter-feafon  is  indifferently  cool, 
excepting  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
U'hich  are  almoft  as  hot  as  n  the  midft  of  fum- 
mer ;  yet  on  the  whole  the  country  is  whole- 
fome,  efpecially  a  fort  of  mountainous  tradl 
which  runs  acrofs  it  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
where  the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  The 
fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  very  indifferently  cultivated,  as  they  have 
■little  water ;  but  the  northern  parts  are  very  po- 
pulous, being  rendered  pleafant  by  the  refrefti- 
ing  fea-breezes,  though  the  fun  is   very  hot. 

N  The 
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The  foil,  where  duly  cultivated,  produces  plen- 
ty of  corn,  cotton,  and  indigo;  but  its  principal 
commodity  is  logwood,  for  which  the  bay  of 
Campeachy  is  defervedly  famous  :  but  as  no 
mines  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country,  the 
Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  making  fettlements 
here,  which,  without  doubt,  is  one  great  caufe 
of  its  abounding  fo  much  with  Indians.  Thefe 
however  live  in  fubmiffive  obedience  to  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  bay  of  Campeachy  they  are 
made  ufe  of  in  making  fait,  which  is  a  very  la- 
borious employment,  the  poor  creatures  being 
forced  to  endure  all  extremities  of  weather, 
without  either  houfe  or  hut  to  protedl  them ;  ' 
they  likewife  keep  their  cattle,  and  do  every 
other  fervile  office,  though  unwillingly ;  for 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  they  are  fure  to  run 
away  into  the  woods,  or  elfe  take  fhelter  in  fome 
uninhabited  ifland.  This  peninfula  has  very, 
few  rivers,  but  plenty  of  wells ;  and  where- 
foever  they  dig  up  the  land,  abundance  of  ihells 
are  found,  which,  with  the  lownefs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  lliallownefs  of  the  fea  about  it,  has 
induced  many  to  think  that  the  greateft  part  of 
it  has  once  been  under  water. 

There  are  in  this  province  feveral  little  towns, 
but  four  only  of  any  confiderable  bignefs. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Mereda  the  capital,  which 

Mereda       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  ^  govemor,  and  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop.   It  ftands  near  the  north 
fide  of  the  peninfula,  about  twelve  leagues  from 
the  fea. 

2.  South- 
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2.  South-eaft  from  Mereda  lies  Valladolid,  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  bay  of      Valladolid. 
Honduras.     It  is  a  fair  town,  and 
pleafantlv  fituated,  but  withal  very  little  known 
to  ftrangers. 

3.  In  the  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which 
joins  this  peninfula  to  the -continent       salamanca. 
of  New  Spain,  ftands  the  town  of 
Salamanca,  fmall  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  at 
prefent  in  a  very  thriving  condition. 

4.  But  the  moft  remarkable  place  in  this 
province  is  the  town  of  Campeachy,  campeachy. 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards, 

San  Francifco  de  Campechy.  It  is  a  fair  town 
ftanding  on  the  fhore  in  a  fmall  bending  of  the 
land,  and  is  the  only  town  on  all  this  coaft, 
even  from  Cape  Cotoche  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
that  ilands  open  to  the  fea.  It  makes  a  fine 
fhow,  being  built  all  with  good  ftone.  There 
is  a  ftrong  citadel  or  fort  at  one  end,  mounted 
with  many  guns,  where  the  governor  refides, 
with  a  fmall  garrifon  to  defend  it.  Though 
this  fort  commands  the  town  and  harbour,  yet 
it  has  been  twice  taken  ;  firft  by  Sir  Chriltopher 
Mims,  in  the  year  1659,  who  took  it  by  ftorm, 
only  with  fmall  arms.  In  the  year  1678  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  Englifli  and  French  bu- 
caneers  3  but  fince  has  remained  pretty  quiet. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

T^be  audience  of  Giiathnala.     A  Jhort  account  of 
its -provinces  and  principal  towns,  6cc. 

'  ■  ''His  is  the  laft  audience  in  the  kingdom 
Jl^'  of  New  Spain,  and  is  little  interior  to 
that  of  Mexico  laft  defcribed,  both  in  fruitful- 
nefs  of  foil,  and  rich  mines,  and  is  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  any  part  in  the  Spanifli  empire 
of  America. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  audience 
of  Mexico,  and  the  bay  of  Honduras  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  the  North  fea,  and  the  ifthmus  of  Da- 
rien ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  :  fo  that  it  enjoys  as  advantageou3  a  fitua- 
tion  for  trade  as  could  be  wiftied.  It  is  com- 
puted to  be  300  leagues  in  length  upon  the 
South  f.  a,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth,  occafion- 
ed  by  fo  many  large  bays  both  on  the  North  and 
South  feas,  fo  that  in  fome  places  it  is  no  more 
than  thirty  leagues,  and  where  broadeft  does 
not  exceed  150. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  of  which 
we  fhall  give  a  very  brief  account. 

I.  The  firft  province  we  fhall  mention  is 
Chiapa  *^^^  °^  Chiapa,  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  fo  fituated,  that  though 
it  come  very  near  the  fea,  yet  no  part  of  it 
reaches  it.  It  lies  between  Tlafcala  and  Juca- 
tan,  having  the  provinces  of  .Vera  Paz  and  So- 
conufco  on  the  fouth.  The  middle  part  of  it  lies 
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iixty  leagues  from  either  of  the  feas ;  which  ren- 
ders the  air  cool  and  dry,  but  at  the  fame  time 
very  healthy.  The  foil  is  diverfified,  and  2:ene- 
rally  fruitful,  efpecially  in  corn  and  timber, 
-with  abundance  of  pears,  apples,  and  quinces;  / 
cochineal  grows  wild,  and  there  is  likewife 
plenty  of  cacao  and  cotton  :  but  that  which  is 
the  peculiar  glory  of  this  province,  is  its  breed 
of  horfes,  which  are  thought  the  very  befl  in 
all  'New  Spain.  Heretofore  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  gold  found  in  this  province,  but  for  the 
want  of  Indians,  and  from  the  difcovery  of 
r-ipher  mines  in  other  places,  this  is  now  come 
to  nothing.  In  the  hilly  part,  near  the  middle 
of  Chiapa,  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  vaft  and 
venomous  ferpents  that  few  will  venture  to  tra- 
vel in  thofe  parts. 

There  are  two  remarkable  cities  in  this  pro- 
vince, both  of  its  own  name.  The  chiapa  of 
firft  is,  for  diftindion's  fake,  called  t^^  Indians. 
Chiapa  de  los  hidos,  Chiapa  of  the  Indians,  be- 
caufe  it  is  inhabited  by  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  beyond  exception  the  wittieft, 
wifeft,  and  moft  civilized  people  in  all  the  Spa- 
nilh  dominions  ;  of  which,  if  we  had  no  other 

^  proof,  this  might  feem  fufficient,  that,  by  a  fpe- 
cial  grant  from  the  King  of  Spain,  tixe  citizens 
have  the  privilege  of  chuling  their  own  magi- 
ftrates.     The  other  city   is   called    q^jj^^j  j,    i 
Cividad  B.eal,  the  Royal  city,  inha- 

•    bited  by  Spaniards.     It  is   a  billiop's  fee,  and 
reputed  both  ricii  and  pleafant. 

2.  The  province  of  Soconufco  lies  next  to 

that 
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that  of  Chiapa,  extending  along  the  coaft  of  the 

-        r        South  feas  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-five 
Soconufco.  .  r  .      c      r 

leagues.  The  air  here  is  tar  irom 
being  agreeable  ;  ftorms  are  frequent,  and  the 
rainy  feafon  continues  long  and  troublefome ; 
the  foil  too  is  none  of  the  beft,  and  produces 
little  corn,  but  this  is  in  fome  meafure  compen- 
fated  by  the  vaft  abundance  of  cacao.  This 
province  is  moftly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
who  are  faid  to  be  a  proud,  quarrelfome,  and 
malicious  fet  of  people.  The  only  place  of 
confequence  here  is  the  town  of  Guevitlan, 
which  ilands  on  the  {hore  of  the  South  fea ;  a 
few  Spaniards  are  fettled  here,  though  they  will 
fcarce  venture  themfelves  in  any  other  part  of 
the  province. 

3.  To  the  eail  of  the  laft-mentioned  pro- 
Guatimala    vince  lies  that  of  Guatimala  Proper, 
Proper.  which  extends  along  the  coaft  of  the 

South  fea  upwards  of  100  leagues;  having  on 
the  north  the  two  provinces  of  Vera  Paz  and 
Honduras. 

It  feldom  rains  here,  but  when  it  does,  it 
falls  very  plentifully,  and  often  continues  for 
feveral  days.  Some  places  here  are  accounted 
as  pleafant  and  healthy  as  any  in  New  Spain, 
but  in  general  the  climate  is  not  good.  The 
foil  however  is  excellent  and  fruitful  beyond 
comparifon,  efpecially  in  corn  and  delicious 
fruits.  Cotton  is  one  of  its  ftaple  commodities, 
as  alfo  honey  and  wax.  The  paftures  are  fo 
large  and  fine,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 

form 
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form  an  idea  of  the  vaft  numbers   of  cattle 
which  are  fed  in  them. 

The  ancient  city  of  Guatimala,  (which  was 
one  of  the  fineft  in  New  Spain),  was  entirely 
deflroyed  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  hurricane, 
whereby  1 20,000  Spaniards  loft  their  lives.  The 
day  before  this  tragical  fcene  happened,  fome 
Indians  acquainted  the  bifhop,  that  they  heard 
a  prodigious  noife  under  the  burning  mountain 
feated  above  the  city,  which  information  he 
treated  with  contempt.  At  midnight,  however, 
a  terrible  noife  was  heard  as  if  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  immediately  a  mighty  torrent  of 
water  ilTued  out  of  the  mountain,  which  car- 
ried all  before  it,  while  a  dreadful  earthquake 
heightened  the  horror  of  the  fcene,  and  hinder- 
ed any  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  from  ma- 
king their  efcape. 

The  new  city  of  Guatimala,  which  is  not  on- 
ly the  capital  of  this  province,  but  alio  of  the 
audience,  a  place  v/here  the  prefident  and  the 
:|)yal  courts  refide,  the  feat  of  a  rich  bifhop,  and 
WLe  centre  of  commerce  in  thsfe  parts,  ftands  in 
affine  plain,  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  vul- 
cano,  which  was  fatal  to  the  old  city  ;  however, 
it  is  far  from  being  altogether  out  of  danger 
from  earthquakes,  which  are  ftill  frequent  in 
thofe  parts.  This  city  is  both  neatly  built  and 
well  inhabited,  the  citizens  carrying  on  a  great 
trade,  not  only  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Mexico,  but  even  into  Peru,  whereby  fome  be- 
come extraordinary  rich,  who  then  generally 
leave  the  place,  and  go  to  refide  at  Mexico. 

The 
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The  chief  commodities  in  which  they  deal, 
are  hides,  indigo,  anatta,  cochineal,  cacao,  cot- 
ton, Gff.  5  and  indeed  no  city  can  be  more  con- 
veniently lituated  lor  an  extenlive  commerce 
than  this.  It  ftands  about  ei;  ht  leagues  from 
the  South  fea,  and  forty  from  the  gulf  of  Me- 
xico, by  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
trade,  having  feveral  ports  and  bays  on  both 
feas. 

4.  The  province  of  Vera  Paz  lies  between 
Vera  Paz.  Guatimala  and  the  gulf  of  Hondu- 
ras ;  on  tlje  north  it  has  that  gulf 
and  the  province  of  Chiapa,  and  on  the  eaft  the 
province  of  Honduras.  It  is  but  of  fmall  ex- 
tent, and  in  figure  a  kind  of  oval ;  in  length 
forty-eight  leagues,  and  in  breadth  twenty- 
eight. 

As  to  the  climate,  Spanifh  writers  affirm, 
that  one  half  of  the  province  is  very  pleafant 
and  wholefome,  whereas  the  other  is  extremely 
hot  and  the  air  noxious.  The  foil  is  none  of 
the  befl:,  the  country  being  very  rough  and 
mountainous,  producing  little  corn,  but  plenty 
of  cedar-trees,  drugs,   and  phyfical  gums,  &c. 

This  province  had  its  name  from  the  follow- 
ing accident :  Being  brought  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Spaniards  by  the  preaching  of  cer- 
tain monks,  hence  it  was  called  Vera  Paz,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  land  of  true  peace. 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  the  city  of 
Vera  Pas,  a  bifhop's  fee,  rather  neatly  than  ele- 
gantly built.  All  the  rivers  here  run  into  the 
Gulfo  Dalce,  which  at  length  forms  a  lake,  and 

then 
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then  runs  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  havinp-  a 
little  port  at  its  mouth,  where  there  are  many 
finiing-veflels. 

5.  The  province  of  Honduras  is  the  largeft 
in  the  audience,  lying-  from  well:  to       ^^    , 

1  r     1       r  Honduras. 

eafl  along  the  bay  of  the  fame  name, 
above  100  leagues  in  length,  and  near  eighty  in 
breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
bay  of  the  faine  name,  on  the  weft  by  Vera 
Paz,  on  the  fouth  by  the  provinces  of  Nicara- 
gua and  Guatimala. 

O 

The  air  in  general  is  pretty  agreeable,  and 
the  foil  where  duly  cultivated  extremely  fertile, 
abounding  both  with  European  and  Indian  corn ; 
its  paftures  are  rich  and  fine,  and  confequently 
maintains  vaft  herds  of  cattle.  The  rivers  in 
this  province  moftly  overflow  at  certain  feafons 
like  the  Nile,  and  contribute  thereby  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil.  Its  principal  commodities 
are  cotton,  wax,  hides,  Vigonia  wool,  logwood, 
befidcs  gold  and  filver. 

Th-e  principal  city  here  is  that  of  Valladolid, 
which  ftands  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea, 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Guatimala.  It  is  now  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
which  was  removed  from  Truxillo  in  155B. 
Befides  this  there  is  the  aforefaid  port  of  Tru- 
xillo. 

Towards  the  wcflern  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince there  is  an  'ther  port,  called  Porto-Ca- 
'valio.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  famous  for  being 
the  port  of  the  city  of  Guatimala,  to  and  from 
which  all  commodities  are  carried,  by  a  road 

O  -  cut 
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cut  immediately  through  the  rocks,  on  horfe- 
back.  The  town  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  except 
occafionally  when  a  regifler-fliip  arrives  from 
Europe,  when  there  is  a  fort  of  fair  held  here  ; 
but  of  late  this  rarely  happens. 

6.  Nicaragua  is   the   next    province,  v,rhich 
xrv  ,„.„     lies  both  on  the  North  and  South 

INicaragua.  .  i  j     i 

feas.  The  air  here  is  reckoned  the 
beft  and  eleareft  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Me,- 
xico,  and  the  foil  is  remarkably  good.  It  a- 
bounds  with  corn,  fruits,  and  fugar  j  as  alfa 
with  very  fine  timber,  wax,  cordage,  tar,.  &c. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade 
to  Panama,  and  Nombre,-de-dios.  This  pro- 
vince is  fo  pleafant,  as  well  as  fruitful,  that  it 
may  be  juftly  called  the  garden  of  America ;  the 
hills  and  rivers  are  full  of  gold,  the  trees  and 
"woods  perfumed ;  fo  that  when  the  Spaniards 
firft  fettled  in  it,  they  called  it  Mahomet's  para- 
diji.  What  adds  much  to  its  beauty,  is  the 
noble  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  near 
1 30  leagues  in  circumference  j  it  comes  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  South  fea,  and  iffues  into 
the  North  fea  by  a  canal,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  port  of  St  John.  This  lake  abounds  with 
fifh,  which  are  fo  much  the  better  on  account 
of  its  having  a-fiux  and  reflux,  like  the  fea. 

The  Spaniards'  employ  themfelves  generally 
cither  in  commerce  or  farming,  for  both  which 
no  country  can  be  more  happily  fituated.  Its 
native  commodities  are  of  great  value,  particu- 
larly cacao,    of  which  though   they  have  not 

the 
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the  greateft  plenty,  yet  the  cacao  of  Nicaragua 
is  the  largeft  and  fineil  in  the  world. 

The  city  of  Leon  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  it  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  The  city  of 
lake  formerly  mentioned,  about  thir-  ^^°"- 
ty  miles  eaft  from  the  South  fea.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  fine  plain,  furrrounded  with  meadows  ;  the 
houfes  are  not  high,  but  ftrong  and  large, 
with  gardens  about  them.  The  inhabitants 
are  rich  and  numerous,  having  plenty  of  fifh 
and  flefh  at  eafy  rates.  In  the  year  1685,  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  bucaneers,  who 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  but  is  lince  rebuilt  and 
fortified. 

Its  port  on  the  fouth  is  called  Riakxa,  which 
is  a  very  good  one,  capable  of  receiving  200 
veffels.  Here  the  King  of  Spain's  fiiips  for  the 
South  feas  were  formerly  built.  The  town 
ftands  on  a  plain  by  a  fmall  river,  and  ferves  not 
only  for  carrying  on  the  trade  ot  Leon,  but  alfo 
of  Guatimala.  Here  are  noble  warehoufes  near 
the  fea,  and  many  fadlcrs  refide  therein  ;  but 
the  town  is  but  thinly  peopled,  on  account  of 
the  bad  air,  and  alfo  having  fuffercd  fo  much 
by  the  defccnts  of  the  bucaneers. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  about  fixty 
leagues  from  Leon,  ftands  the  city  Granada. 
•of  Granada  ;  this  town  is  more  po- 
pulous and  better  built  than  Leon,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  caftle ;  the  inhabitants  trade  both 
t-o  the  North  and  South  feas.  It  is  very  much 
frequented,  as  the  merchants  of  Guatimala 
difpatch  their  goods  from  hence  to  Carthagena, 

O  2  thinking 
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thinking  it  fafer  to  fend  them  this  way,  than  by 
the  gulf  of  Honduras.  The  country  betwixt 
tV.is  city  and  Leon  is  very  fruitful  and  pleafant, 
and  produces  great  quantities  of  fugar,  where 
the  Spaniards  have  mills  for  making  it. 

7.  The  next  province  to  the  eail  is  called 
Cofta-Rica     Cofta-Rtca,  the  rich  coaft.     It  lies 

upon  both  feas,  and  yet  the  com- 
munication betwixt  them  is  much  obilrufted 
by  the  roughnefs  of  the  country,  and  by  a  long 
chain  of  mountains  which  run  acrcfs  it  from  eafb 
to  weft.  Its  climate  is  far  from  being  good  ;  and 
its  foil  is  ftill  worfe,  being  mountainous,  woody, 
and  barren,  yet  in  fome  places  the  foil  is  good  : 
but  gold  and  filver,  which  the  Spaniards  value 
moft,  are  found  here  in  great  plenty;  the 
mines  of  Tinligal  are  fo  rich,  that  they  are 
preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  thofe  of  Potofi  in 
Peru. 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  Carthago,  or 
Carthage,  iituated  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
about  ten  leagues  from  the  North,  and  feventeen 
from  the  South  fea,  having  the  port  of  Nicoya 
on  the  latter,  and  that  of  St  John  on  the  North 
fea.  Mr  Gage  fays,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  rich  merchants  here,  who  traded  by  land 
to  Porto-Bello,  Carthagena,  Panama,  and  other 
places  ;  that  it  had  a  Spanilh  governor,  and  was 
a  bifliop's  fee. 

8.  The  laft  province  in  the  audience  of  Gua- 
Veraffua.       timala  is  that   of  Verugua,  of    no 

great   extent,    but   excellent  in  its 
fituation.     It  lies  on  both  feas,  which  bound  it 
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on  north  and  fouth  ;  on  the  weft  it  has  the  laft- 
mentioned  province  ;  on  the  eaft,  part  of  Terra 
Firma,  and  the  government  of  Panama. 

The  country  is  very  mountainous  and  woody, 
afFording  very  little  either  of  arable  or  pafture 
lands.  But  then  it  abounds  in  what  the  Spa- 
niards regard  much  more  than  even  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life,  that  is,  inexhauftible  mines  of  gold 
and  filver,  of  which  there  are  more  in  this  little 
province,  than  in  any  of  all  New  Spain,  which 
is  chiefly  got  out  of  their  rivers,  efpecially  after 
hard  rains  and  ftorms. 

La  Conception  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
feated  near  the  end  of  a  bay  that  runs  into  the 
North  fea,  forty-eight  miles  north  from  Santa 
Fe.  It  is  both  a  large  and  rich  city,  where 
the  governor  and  other  of  the  King's  officers 
refide. 

In  the  heart  of  the  country  is  the  town  of 
Santa  Fe,  feated  at  the  head  of  a  river,  which 
runs  into  the  North  fea;  here  the  King  of  Spain 
keeps  officers  for  cafting  and  refining  the  gold. 

Having  now  tinilhed  our  fliort  defcriptioa  of 
the  feveral  provinces  of  Ncv/  Spain,  we  lliall  next 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  gold  and  filver 
mines,  which  make  the  glory  of  this  country ; 
the  manner  of  purifying  thofe  metals,  and  of 
the  quantities  produced  in  the  Spaniili  Weft 
Indies.  After  that  we  ihall  fpeak  of  thofe  com- 
dities  which  are  produced  here  of  moft  im- 
portance in  foreign  commerce,  fuch  as  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  cacao,  of  which  chocolate  is  made, 
Jogwood,    ^c.     We  ihall  alfo  give  an  account 

of 
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of  the  trade  of  Mexico,  both  with  Europe  and 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

CHAP.       VII. 

'The  gold  and  fiher  mines.  The  manner  of  purify^ 
mg  thofe  metals ;  and  of  the  quantity  of  them 
produced  in  the  Spanijh  Weji  Indies. 

IT  is  certain  that  moft  of  the  provinces  of 
New  Spain  produce  mines  either  of  gold  oi 
filver.  The  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  alfo  pro- 
duces conliderable  quantities  of  thefe  metals, 
and  of  late  they  have  difcovered  feveral  mines 
there  of  great  value ;  the  ore  of  which  they 
tranfport  by  land  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is 
however  allowed,  that  the  chief  mines  of  gold 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Veragua,  and 
New  Granada  confining  upon  Darien  and  Terra 
Firma.  Thofe  of  filver  are  both  rich  and  nu- 
merous ;  few  provinces  either  in  New  Spain  or 
New  Mexico  wanting  fome  of  it,  either  in 
larger  or  lelTer  Quantities,  but  in  none  fo  much 

O  J. 

as  in  that  of  Mexico  Proper.  All  the  mines, 
whether  of  gold  or  filver,  are  generally  found 
in  the  mountainous  and  moft  barren  parts  of 
the  country  ;  nature  often  making  amends  one 
way  for  her  failures  in  another. 

Gold  is  cither  found  in  the  fands  of  rivers, 
native,  and  in  fmall  grains,  or  is  dug  out  of 
the  earth  in  the  fame  condition  in  fmall  bits,  al- 
moft  wholly  metallic,  and  of  a  tolerable  purity  j 
or  it  is  found  like  the  ore  of  other  metals,  in  an 

aggregate 
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aggregate  opaque  mafs,  in  a  mixture  of  earth, 
ftone,  fulphur,  and  other  metals.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  of  all  colours,  red,  white,  blackifli,  and 
making  little  or  no  oftentation  of  the  riches  it 
contains.  Sometimes  it  forms  part  of  the  orna- 
ment of  fome  beautiful  ftones,  which  are  of  va- 
rious lively  colours,  interfered  with,  filaments 
of  this  metal.  But  gold,  however  found,  whe- 
ther native,  or  in  v/hat  is  called  the  ore,  is 
feldom  or  never  without  a  mixture  of  other 
metals,  generally  filver  or  copper. 

The  gold  mines,  though  they  contain  the 
rlcheft  of  all  metals,  yet  often  difappoint  the 
hopes  and  ruin  the  fortunes  of  thofe  who  en- 
gage in  them,  though  neither  the  labouring  of 
the  mine,  nor  the  purifying  the  metal,  is  at- 
tended with  fuch  an  expenfe,  as  what  thofe  are 
obliged  to,  who  work  mines  of  inferior  metal. 
For  the  vein  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  unequdl, 
fometimes  very  large,  full,  and  rich,  then  it 
often  decays  by  a  quick  gradation,  and  is  fome- 
times fuddenly  loft.  But  the  ends  of  the  veins 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  extremely  rich ; 
they  are  called  the  neft  or  purfe  of  the  vein  ; 
and  when  the  miner  is  £o  happy  as  to  fall  upon 
one  of  thefe  purfes,  his  fortune  is  made  all  at 
once. 

When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  the  moft  ufual  me- 
thod is  to  break  it  to  pieces  in  a  mill,  in  this 
manner  :  A  millftone  is  fet  on  end,  and  made  to 
turn  in  a  circular  channel  of  ftone  ;  and  the  ore 
being  laid  in  this  channel,  the  turning  of  the 
millllone  bruifes  it  fmall.  When  the  ore  is  thus 

broke. 
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broke,  and  the  gold  fomewhat  feparated  from 
the  impure  mafs,  they  add  to  the  whole  a 
quantity  of  quickfilver.  Quickfilver  has,  of  all 
other  bodies,  the  greateft  attraftion  with  gold, 
which  therefore  immediately  breaks  the  links 
which  held  it  to  the  former  earth,  and  clings  ■ 
clofe  to  this  congenial  fubftance.  Next,-  a  rapid 
ftream  of  water  is  let  into  the  channel,  which 
Icouring,  through  a  hole  made  for  the  purpofe, 
the  lighter  earth,  by  the  brifknefs  of  its  current, 
leaves  the  gold  and  mercury,  precipitated  by  its 
weight,  at  the  bottom.  This  pafle  is  put  into 
a  linen  cloth,  and  fqueezed,  fo  as  to  make  the 
quickfilver  feparate  and  run  out.  To  complete 
this  feparation,  it  is  neceffary  to  fufe  the  metal, 
and  then  all  the  mercury  evaporates  and  flies  off 
in  fumes.  | 

But  in  many  parts  of  Spanifh  America  ano- 
ther way  of  getting  and  purifying  gold  is  prac- 
tifed.  When  by  fure  tokens  they  know  that 
gold  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  they  turn  the 
current  into  the  inward  angles,  which  time  and 
the  ftream  have  formed  ;  whilft  this  runs,  they 
dig  and  turn  up  the  earth  to  make  it  the  more 
eafilydiiiblved  and  carried  off.  When  the  furface 
is  thns  completely  wafiied  away,  and  they  are 
come  to  a  fort  of  ftiff  earth,  v/hich  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  gold,  they  return  the  flream  into  its 
former  channel,  and  dig  up  the  earth  as  they 
find  it,  which  they  carry  to  a  little  bafin,  fome- 
what in  the  form  of  a  fmith's  bellows.  Into 
this  they  turn  a  fmall,  but  a  brifk  ftream,  to 
carry  off  the  ufelefs  matter,  whilft  they  facili- 
tate 
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tate  the  operation  by  ftirring  the  mafs  with  an 
iron  hook,  which  diffolves  the  earth,  and  fa- 
thers up  the  frones,  which  are  carefullv  thrown 
out,  that  they  m.ay  not  interrupt  the  paira2;es 
that  carry  off  the  earth.  By  this  means  the 
eold  loofened  from  the  o-rofj  matter  which  ad- 
hered  to  it,  falls  to  the  boltom,  but  mixed  fo 
clofely  with  a  black  heavy  fand,  that  none  of 
the  gold  can  be  perceived,  unlefs  it  happens  to 
be  a  pretty  large  grain.  To  feparate  it  from 
this  fand,  it  is  put  into  a  wooden  platter ;  this 
they  fill  with  water,  and  turning  the  mafs  about 
quickly  with  their  hands  for  fome  time,  the 
fand  pafTes  over  the  edges,  and  leaves  the  gold  in 
fmall  grains,  pure,  and  of  its  genuine  colour, 
in  the  hollow  at  the  bottom.  Thus  gold  is  re- 
fined without  fire  or  mercury,  merely  by  v/afh- 
ing.  The  places  where  this  is  performed  are 
called  therefore  Lavadores  by  the  Spaniards. 

Silver  is  the  metal  next  in  rank,  but  firf!:  in 
confequence  in  the  Spanifh  traffic,  as  their 
mines  yield  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  It  is  found  under  the 
earth  in  different  forms,  as  indeed  the  ore  of 
all  metal  is.  Such  is  the  diverfity  of  ores  in  this 
refpedt,  that  nothing  but  a  long  experience  in 
this  particular  branch  can  exaftly  alcertain  the 
fpecies  of  the  metal,  which  aimoft  any  ore  con- 
tains at  firft  view.  Sometimes  filver  aimofi:  pure 
twins  itfelf  about  a  white  ftone,  penetrating 
into  the  vacuities  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
roots  of  trees  enter  into  the  rocks,  and  twift 
themfelves  about  them.    Some  are  of  an  afli-co- 
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loured  appearance,  others  fpotted,  of  a  red  and 
blue,  fome  of  changeable  colours,  and  many 
almoft  black ;  but  it  is  feldom  or  never  found 
in  grains  or  fand,  native,  as  gold  is. 

The  manner  of  refining  filver  does  not  differ 
effentially  from  the  proccfs  which  is  employed 
for  gold.  They  are  both  purified  upon  the  fame 
principle  ;  by  clearing  as  much  of  the  earth  as 
poffible  with  water ;  by  uniting-  or  amalgama- 
tino-  it  with  mercury  j  and  afterwards  by  clear- 
ing off  the  mercury  itfelf,  by  {training  and  eva- 
poration. But  the  management  of  filver  in  this 
refpeft  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  gold. 
Eecaufe  this  metal  is  more  clofely  united  to  fo-  ■ 
reign  matters  with  which  it  is  found  in  the 
mine,  and  its  attradlion  with  mercury  is  much 
weaker ;  therefore  there  is  great  care  taken  in 
uniting  of  them,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before 
they  are  perfectly  mixed.  But  no  filver  is  had 
by  mere  v/afhing,  without  m^ercury. 

Of  the  plenty  of  gold  and  filver  which  the 

mines  of  Mexico  afford,  great  things  have  been 

faid,  and  with  juflice,  as  this,  with  the  other 

'  Spanifli  colonies  in  America,  in  a  manner  fur- 

\   nilh  the  whole  world  with  filver,  and  bear  a 
)  great  proportion  in  gold  to  the  whole  of  what 

(  the  world  produces-.  An  ingenious  author  fays, 
that  the  revenues  of  Mexico  can  hardly  falf 
fliort  of  twenty-four  millions  Sterling.  He 
founds  tliis  affertion  upon  a  return  made  by  the 
bifliops  of  their  tenths,  .which  without  doubt 
were  not  over-rated,  and  that  thefe  amounted 
to  one  million  and  a  half;  that  tliefe  are  about 
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a  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  which, 
at  that  rate,  amount  to  fix  milHons  ;  and  that 
the  eftates  of  the  clergy  are  about  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  at  that  rate,  amount  to  twenty-four 
millions  Britifh  money  in  whole.  He  takes 
another  method  of  computing  the  wealth  of 
this  great  empire,  which  is  by  the  fifth  paid  to 
the  King  of  the  gold  and  filver  dug  out  of  their 
mines.  This,  he  obferves,  in  the  year  1730 
amounted  to  one  million  of  marks  in  filver, 
each  mark  equivalent  to  eight  ounces  ;  fo  that 
if  we  compute  this  filver  at  five  Ihillings  per 
ounce,  then  the  inhabitants  receive  from  their 
mines  yearly  ten  millions  in  money. 

What  a  prodigious  idea  mufi:  this  calculation 
give  us  of  the  united  produdl  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican mines  ?  For  the  quantities  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver produced  in  New  Spain  and  New  Mexico, 
are  far  inferior  to  the  immenfe  quantities  of 
thofe  metals  produced  in  South  America,  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  informed  when  treat- 
ing of  that  country. 

CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  cochineal,  cacao,  and  Jilk. 


COchineal,  the  next  commodity  for  value 
which  they  export,  is  ufed  in  dying  all 
the  feveral  kinds  of  the  fineft  fcarlet,  crimfon, 
and  purple.  After  much  difpute  about  the  na- 
ture of  this  curious  drug,  it  feems  at  laft  agreed, 
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that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind,  an  infedl  of  the 
fpecies  of  the  gall  infects.  This  animal  is  found 
adhering  to  various  plants,  hut  there  is  only  one 
which  communicates  to  it  the  qualities  which 
make  it  valuable  in  medicine  and  manufaftures. 
This  plant  is  called  gpimiia  by  the  botanifts ;  it 
conlifts  wholly  of  thick  fucculent  leaves  joined 
end  to  end,  and  fp reading  out  in  the  fides  in  va- 
rious ramifications.  The  flower  is  large,  and 
the  fruit  in  fhape  refembling  a  fig  ;  this  fruit  is 
full  of  a  crtmion  juice,  and  to  this  juice  it  is 
that  the  cochineal  infeft  owes  its  colour. 

When  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  they  who 
cultivate  this  plant  cut  off  thofe  heads  which 
abound  moft  v/ith  fuch  infefts  as  are  not  yet  at 
their  full  growth,  and  preferve  them  very  care- 
fully from  the  weather  and  all  other  injuries. 
Thefe  branches,  though  feparated  from  their 
parent  fLocks,  preferve  their  freilmefs  and  juices 
a  long  time  ;  and  this  enables  the  infeft  not  on- 
ly to  outlive  the  rains,  but  to  grow  to  full  fize, 
and  be  in  readinefs  to  bring  forth  its  young  as 
foon  as  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  is  over. 
When  this  time  approaches,  they  are  brought 
'  out  and  placed  upon  the  proper  plants,  difpofed 
in  little  nefts  of  fome  molTv  fubftance.  As  foon 
as  they  feel  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  frelh 
air,  they  bring  forth  in  three  or  four  days  from 
their  cxpofure  at  farthell:.  The  young,  fcarce 
bigger  than  a  mite,  run  about  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  the  v/hole  plantation  is  immediate- 
ly peopled  ;  yet  what  is  very  remarkable,  thit 
animal,  fo  lively  in  its  infancy,  quickly  lofcs  all 
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its  acflivity,  and  attaching  itfelf  to  fome  of  the 
leaft  expofed  and  moll:  fucculent  part  of  the  leaf, 
it  clings  there  for  life,  without  ever  movinp-, 
not  wounding  the  leaf  for  its  fuftenance,  but 
fucking  with  a  probofcis,  with  which  nature 
hath  furniflied  it. 

What  is  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  life  of  .• 
this  animal,  is  the  nature  of  the  male,  which 
has  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies ;  far  from  being  fixed  to  a  fpot,  he  has 
wings,  and  is,  like  the  butterfly,  continually  in 
motion  :  they  are  fmaller  than  the  cochineal, 
and  conftantly  feen  among  them,  and  walking 
over  them,  without  being  fufpedled,  by  thofe 
•"who  take  care  of  the  infedt,  of  being  a  creature 
of  the  fame  kind,  though  they  believe  that  the 
cochineals  are  impregnated  by  them.  But  it  is 
the  female  cochineal  only  which  is  gathered 
for  ufe. 

They  make  four  gatherings  a-year,  which  are 
fo  many  generations  of  this  animal.  When  they 
are  fufficiently  careful,  they  brufli  off  the  infefts 
one  by  one  with  a  fort  of  hair  pencils,  and  take 
them  as  they  fall ;  but  thev  often  brufli  the 
whole  plant  in  a  careiefs  manner,  fo  that  frag- 
ments of  it  are  mixed  with  the  cochineals,  and 
themfelves  mixed,  the  old  and  young  together, 
which  careleifnefs  abates  much  of  the  value. 
But  what  chiefly  makes  the  goodnefs  of  this 
commodity,  is  the  manner  of  killing  and  drying 
the  cochineals,  v/hich  is  performed  three  v/ays  : 
I .  By  dipping  the  bafket  in  which  they  are  ga- 
thered into  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  dry-^ 

ing 
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ing  them  in  the  fun ;  this  the  Spaniards  call 
renegrida.  2.  The  fecond  method  is  by  drying 
them  in  ovens  made  for  the  purpofe  j  this  is 
C'^<i,6.  jaj'peade .  3.  The  third  manner  is,  when 
the  Indians  dry  them  on  their  cakes  of  maize, 
which  are  bal<.ed  on  flat  ftones  j  this  lafh  is  the 
worft  kind,  as  it  is  generally  overbaked,  and 
fomething  burned ;  they  call  it  negra. 

This  drug  has  a  very  uncommon  good  qua- 
lity, and  the  more  extraordinary  as  it  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  moft  perifh- 
able  of  that  kind,  yet  it  never  decays.  With- 
out any  other  than  having  been  put  by  in  a  box, 
fome  of  them  have  been  known  to  keep  lixty 
years,  fome  even  upwards  of  100  years,  and  a^t 
for  the  purpofes  of  medicine  or  manufadlure  as 
ever  they  were;  It  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  cor- 
dial and  fudorific,  in  which  intentions  few  things 
anfwer  better.  And  indeed  as  it  anfwers  fuch 
good  purpofes  in  medicine,  is  fo  effential  in 
trade,  and  produced  only  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  confidered  in  all  markets  as  equivalent  to 
gold  or  lilver,  by  the  certainty  and  quicknefs 
of  the  fale.  It  is  computed  they  annually  ex-^ 
port  no  lefs  than  900,000  pound  weight  of  this 
ulcful  commodity. 

The  cocao,  or  cacao,  of  which  chocolate  is 
made,  is  likewife  a  confiderable  article  in  the 
commerce  of  New  Spain.  It  grows  upon  a 
tree  ot  a  middling  fee ;  the  wood  is  fpungy  and 
porous,  the  bark  fmooth,  and  of  a  cinnamon 
colour;  the  flower  grows  in  bunches  between 
(he  flalk  and  the  wood,  of  the  form  of  rofes, 

but 
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but  fmall,  and  without  any  fcent.    The  fruit  is' 
a  fort  of  pod,  which  contains  the  cacao,  much 
about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  cucumber.  With- 
in thefe  is  a  pulp  of  a  moft  refrefliing  acid  tafte, 
which  fills  up  the  interftices  between  the  nuts 
before  they  are  ripe  j  but  when  they  fully  ripen, 
thefe  nuts  are  packed  up  wonderfully  clofe,  and 
in  a  moft  regular  and  elegant  order.  They  have 
a  pretty  tough  fhell,  and  within  this  is  the  oily 
rich  fubftance,  of  which    chocolate  is   made. 
This  fruit  grows  differently  from  our  European 
fruits,    which    always    hang    upon    the    fmall 
branches;  but  this  grows  along  the  great  ones, 
principally  at  the  joints.     This  cacao  is  a  very 
tender  tree,  equally  impatient  of  the  wind,  heat, 
or  cold,  and  will  flourifh  only  in  the  (hade ;  for 
which  reafon,  in  the  cacao- walks,  they  always 
plant  a  palm-tree  for  each  one  of  cacao.    This 
tree  is  not  confined  to  Mexico  only,  but  grows 
in  many  places  within  the  tropics,  and  in  fome 
of  the  provinces  of  Terra  Firma  it  flourifhes  in 
the  greateft  plenty  and  perfedlion.     Their  fo- 
reign and  domeflic  commerce  in  this  article  is 
immenfe,  and  the  profits  fo  great,  that  a  fmall 
garden  of  the  cacaos  is  faid  to  produce  20,000 
crowns  a-year.     At  home  it  makes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  diet,  and  is  found  wholefome, 
nutritious,   and  fuitable  to  the  climate.     They 
likewife  export  vafl  quantities  of  it,  not  only  to 
Europe,  but  through  moft  parts  of  America.   It 
is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  this  valuable  fruit 
is  often  confounded  with  the  cocoa-nut,  which 
'is  a  fpecies  wholly  different. 

In 
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In  fome  of  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  as 
iye  formerly  obferved,  they  raife  filk,  but  in  no 
great  quirntities,  though  no  climate  under  the 
fun  is  better  adapted  for  producing  this  ufeful 
commodity.  The  foil  too  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing great  quantities  of  fugar,  indigo,  and  to- 
bacco ;  but  the  Spaniards  are  generally  fo  lazy 
and  unaftive,  and  depend  fo  much  on  their 
mines  of  gold  and  lilver,  that  they  greatly  neg- 
ledl  the  cultivation  of  thefe,  and  many  other 
valuable  commodities. 

C    H    A    P.       IX. 

Of  the  manner  of  cutting  the  logwood  in  the  bays 
of  Campeachy  and  Honduras, _  and  of  the  right 
the  Britijh  nation  have  to  that  trade. 

"TT^Ormerly  we  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
X"^  Campeachy,  which  is  fituated  in  the  fouth- 
weft  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  fo  for  a  long  traft  of  time,  without 
much  interruption,  till  the  year  1722,  when 
.the  Spaniards  put  an  eifedlual  ftop  to  this  lucra- 
tive trade.  They  fitted  out  five  ftout  frigates, 
who  took  or  burnt  twelve  Englifh  fliips  belong- 
ing to  our  North-American  colonies,  destroyed 
all  the  logwood  they  had  cut,  and  put  the  cut- 
ters to  the  fword;  they  alfo  built  forts,  and 
made  fettlements  there  to  prevent  the  Engliih 
Irom  returning^ 

Being  thus  expelled  from  Campeachy,  the 
logwood  cutters  fettled  upon  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, 
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duras,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  fame  pe- 
ninfula,  where  they  are  in  fome  fort  eftablifhed, 
and  have  a  fort  to  protedt  them. 

Thefe  logwood-cutters  are  a  very  odd  kind 
of  people,  compofed  moftly  of  vagabonds  and 
fugitives  from  different  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  their  way  of  life  is  faid  to  be  fuitable. 
They  live  in  a  lawlefs  manner,  though  they  e- 
ledl .  one  amongft  them  vi^hom  they  call  their 
king,  and  to  him  they  pay  as  much  obedience 
as  they  think  proper.  The  country  they  pcf- 
fefs  is  very  low  and  extremely  marlliy  ;  the  in- 
habitants are  terribly  molefted  with  mufkettoes, 
and  the  waters  dangerous  by  reafon  of  vaft 
numbers  of  alligators  ;  however,  a  lite  of  licen- 
tioufnefs,  plenty  of  brandy  and  other  liquors, 
large  gains,  and  a  want  of  thought,  have  per- 
feftly  reconciled  them  to  the  hardiliips  of  their 
employment,  and  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the 
climate.  They  go  always  well  armed,  and  in 
number  are  about  fifteen  hundred. 

In  the  dry  feafon,  when  they  ci't  the  log- 
wood, they  penetrate  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  country,  following  the  logwood,  which  runs 
amongft  the  other  trees  in  the  forefl  like  the 
vein  of  a  mineral  in  the  earth.  When  the  rains 
have  overflowed  the  moft  of  the  country,  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  know  where  the  log- 
wood is  depofited.  This  wood  being  weighty, 
finks  into  the  water;  however,  it  is  eafily  buoy- 
ed up,  one  diver  being  able  to  lift  very  large 
beams,  which  they  carry  by  '^avour  of  the  land- 
floods  into  the  river,  to  a  place  which  they  call 
Q___  Barcaderas, 
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^arcaderas,  or  Port,  where  they  meet  the  ihips' 
that  come  upon  this  trade.  The  failors  alfo 
bringdown  quantities  of  it  in  the  night-time 
in  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the  purpofe,  and  put 
it  on  board  in  the  day-time. 

In  the  iji6,  when  the  debate  concerning 
our  right  to  this  branch  of  commerce  was  re- 
vived, the  Lords  of  Trade  reported,  "  That  be- 
**  fore  the  year  1676  we  had  a  number  of 
"  people  fettled,  and  carrying  on  this  trade  on 
"  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan  ;  that  we  always 
*'  coniidered  this  as  our  right,  and  were  fup- 
"  ported  in  it  by  our  kings  ;  and  that  this  right 
*'  was  confirmed  (if  it  had  wanted  any  confir- 
"  mation)  by  a  claufe  of  Uti  pojjidetis  in  the 
"  treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  with 
*'  Spain  and  the  court  of  London  in  1676;  and 
"  that  we  were  in  full  pofTeffion  of  thofe  fettle- 
*'  meats,  and  that  trade,  long  before  the  time 
"  of  that  treaty.  Upon  the  whole,  they  con- 
"  eluded,  that  it  was  an  affair  well  worth 
**  the  attention  of  the  government,  as  in  fome 
*'  years  it  employed  near  6000  tons  of  fhip- 
"  ping,  found  employment  I'br  a  number  of 
*'  feamen  proportionable,  confumed  a  good  deal 
."  of  our  manufa<flures,  and  was  of  conliderable 
*'  ufe  in  fabricating  many  others ;  and  that  the 
**  whole  value  of  returns  were  not  lefs  than 
**  60,000  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

The  Spaniards  of  late  have  greatly  interrupt- 
ed us  in  this  trade,  and  committed  many  cruel 
ravages  upon  our  logwood-cutters  ;  however,  as 
we  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  nation, 

it 
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it  is  expedled,  that  our  right  to  thefe  places, 
and  to  that  trade,  will  be  afcertained,  either  by 
force  or  treaty. 

The  logwood-trade  is  generally  carried  on 
by  veflels  from  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Penfylvania,  who  take  up  the  goods  they  want 
in  Jamaica. 

CHAP.       X. 

T'he  trade  of  Mexico.  An  account  of  that  city,  as 
alfo  of  the  town  and  port  of  Acapulco.  'The 
trade  of  Mexico  by  that  port  to  and  from  the 
Eajl  Indies  ;  ivith  a  foort  account  of  the  difcove- 
ry  and  fettlement  of  the  Philippine  ijlands. 


1 


^HE  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  conlidered 
_  as  confifting  of  three  great  branches,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  whole  world, 
"viz.  The  trade  with  Europe  by  La  Vera  Cruz ; 
the  trade  with  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Acapulco ; 
and  the  commerce  of  the  South  feas  by  the  fame 
port. 

Mexico  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  re- 
£dence  of  the  viceroy,  the  feat  of  the  rpj^^  ^j^  ^f 
iirfl:  audience,  or  chamber  of  juflice,  Mexico,  north 
and  an  archbiihopric,  is  certainly  Jf'""'^^  .'^ 
one  of  the  richeft  and  mofl:  fplendid  "" 
cities,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  the  whole , 
world.  This  famous  city  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  mountains,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  lake, 
called  from  hence //6^  lake  of  Mexico.  In  point 
of  regularity,  it  is  the  beil  built  city  perhaps 
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in  the  univerfe,  the  ftreets  being  fo  flraight,  and 
fo'cxadlly  difpofed,  that  from  any  part  thereof 
the  whole  is  vifible.  There  are  five  entrances 
into  it,  over  as  many  caufeys.  All  the  build- 
ings are  convenient,  fome  of  them  very  mag- 
nificent, though  not  lofty,  efpecially  the  cathe- 
dral, churches,  monafteries,  and  nunneries  ;  of 
the  former  there  are  twenty-nine,  and  of  the 
latter  twenty-two.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
riches  of  thefe,  from  the  revenue  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  amounts  to  at  leaft  70,000  pounds 
yearly,  out  of  which,  the  archbifhop  receives 
annually  15,000  pounds,  befides  prodigious 
.  fums  that  accrue  to  him  by  way  of  perquifites. 

The  city  is  faid  to  be  upward  of  fix  miles  in 
circumference,  and  to  contain  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. But  what  is  remarkable,  it  has  neither 
gates,  walls,  nor  artillery,  and  is  in  fuch  a  weak 
pofture  of  defence,  that  four  or  five  thoufand 
good  troops  properly  conducted  might  eafily 
make  them.felves  mafters  of  it.  It  is  furprifing 
that  the  Spaniards  fuffer  it  to  continue  in  fuch  a 
defencelefs  ftate,  confidering  that  it  is  not  much 
above  too  miles  from  the  eaftern  fhore,  and 
confequently  within  five  or  fix  days  march,  the 
road  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  being  ex- 
ceeding good. 

But  though  Mexico  be  not  a  fea-port  town, 
nor  communicating  with  the  fea  by  any  naviga- 
ble river,  yet  it  has  a  prodigious  commerce, 
and  is  itfelf  the  centre  of  all  that  is  carried  on 
between  America  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies  on  the 
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other  :  for  here  the  principal  merchants  refide, 
the  greateft  part  of  bufinefs  is  tranfafted ;  and 
the  goods  that  pafs  from  Acapulco  to  La  Vera 
Cruz,  or  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  tor 
the  life  of  the  Philippines,  and  in  great  meafure 
for  Peru  and  Lima,  all  pafs  through  this  city, 
and  employ  an  incredible  number  of  horfes  and 
mules  in  the  carriage.  The  moft  valuable  com- 
modities of  the  Eaft  and  Weil  Indies,  together 
with  thofe  of  Europe,  are  daily  expofed  to  fale 
in  their  markets.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver 
come  to  be  coined  ;  here  the  King's  fifth  is  de- 
pofited  ;  and  here  is  wrought  all  that  immenfe 
quantity  of  utenlils  and  ornaments  in  plate 
which  are  fent  every  year  into  Europe,  Every 
thing  here  has  the  greateft  air  of  magnificence 
and  wealth ;  the  fhops  glitter  upon  all  fides, 
with  the  expofure  of  gold,  filver,  and  jewels, 
and  furprife  yet  more  to  fee  the  treafures  which 
fill  great  chefts,  piled  up  to  the  ceilings,  whilft 
they  wait  the  time  of  being  fent  into  Old  Spain 
by  the  flota.  It  is  faid  that  the  negro  wenches, 
who  run  by  the  coaches  of  the  ladies  here, 
wear  bracelets  of  gold,  pearl  necklaces,  and 
jewels  in  their  ears ;  whilft  the  black  foot-boys 
are  all  over  covered  with  lace  and  embroidery. 
Notwithftanding  the  v/ealth  and  grandeur  of 
this  place,  the  military  ftrength  of  it  is  incre- 
dibly low;  the  viceroy  has  not  about  his  perfon_ 
above  four  or  fivehundredmen,  which  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  government  at 
home  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned, 
there  would  be  a  great  rifk  run  in  putting  arms 
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into  the  hands  of  fuch  an  unruly  people  as  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  really  are,  who,  on  the 
llighteft  grievances,  threaten  their  viceroys  to 
burn  them  in  their  palaces,  or  to  tear  them  in 
pieces  if  they  ftir  out,  and  who  have  feveral  times 
iliown  an  inclination  to  be  as  good  as  their  words. 
The  port  neareft  to  this  city  upon  the  South 
Aca  ulco  ^^^  ^^  Acapulco,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  about  200  miles.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  be  an  excellent  harbour,  far  fuperior  to 
any  on  the  coaft,  and  is  fo  fafe  and  fpacious  that 
feveral  hundred  Ihips  may  ride  in  it,  without 
the  hazard  of  damaging  one  another.  The 
mouth  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  low 
iQand,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  leaving  a  wide  and  deep  channel  at 
each  end.  They  muft  enter  with  the  fea-wind, 
and  go  out  with  a  land-wind ;  but  thefe  feldom 
or  never  fail  to  fucceed  each  other  in  their  pro- 
per feafon  day  and  night.  The  weftermofl 
channel  is  the  narroweft,  but  fo  deep,  that 
there  is  no  anchoring,  and  the  Manila  fhips 
pafs  into  the  harbour  that  way,  but  thofe  from 
Lima  enter  through  the  fouth- weft  channel. 

The  town  of  Acapulco  ftands  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  the  harbour  clofe  by  the  fea,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  town  is  a  platform  mounted 
with  guns.  Oppolite  to  the  town  on  the  eaft 
fide,  ftands  a  high  ftrong  caftle,  faid  to  have 
forty  guns  upon  it  of  a  very  great  fize.  Ships 
commonly  ride  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour, 
under  the  command  both  of  the  caftle  and  plat- 
form. 
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The  commerce  of  this  place  with  Peru  is  not, 
as  many  have  miftaken,  confined  only  to  one 
annual  fhip  from  Lima  ;  for  at  all  other  feafona 
of  the  year,  except  that  when  the  Acapulco 
fhips  arrive,  the  trade  is  open,  and  fhips  from 
Peru  come  here  frequently  to  fell  their  own 
commodities,  and  carry  back  thofe  of  Mexico. 

But  as  the  great  importance  of  Acapulco  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  trade  with  the  Philippines, 
we  fliall  therefore  firfl  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of  thefe  iflands, 
and  then  fpeak  of  the  trade  carried  on  betwixt 
them. 

The  celebrated  cifl^JUfciavigator  Frederick 
Magellan,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  King  of 
Portugal's  fervice,  having  received  fome  dilguft 
from  that  court,  either  by  the  defalcation  of 
his  pay,  or  that  his  parts,  as  he  conceived,  were 
too  cheaply  confidered,  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice ofkythe  King  of  Spain,  and  being  a  man  of 
great  aBAlity,  was  delirous  of  lignalifing  his  ta- 
lents by  fome  enterprife,  which  might  vex  his 
former  mafters,  and  teach  them  to  eftimate  his 
worth  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  mifchief  he  did 
them  ;  thk  being  the  moft  natural  and  obvious 
principle  of  all  fugitives,  and  more  efpecially 
of  thofe,  who  being  really  rnen  of  capacity,  have 
quitted  their  country  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  ac- 
count that  has  been  made  of  them.  Magellan,  in 
purfuance  of  thefe  vinditlive  views,  and  knov/- 
ing  that  the  Portuguefe  confidered  the  pofleffion 
of  their  fpice-iflands  as  the  moft  important  ac- 
■quifitions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  refolved  to  infti- 
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gate  the  court  of  Spain  to  an  enterprife,  which, 
by  IHU  purfuing  their  difcoveries,  would  entitle 
them  to  interfere  both  in  the  property  and  com- 
merce of  thefe  renowned  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  approving  this  \ 
projefi:,  Magellan,  in  1519,  fet  fail  from  the 
port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  execute  his  deligns. 
He  had  with  him  a  confiderable  force,  confift- 
ing  of  five  (hips,  with  234  men,  with  which 
he  flood  for  the  coall:  of  South  America  i  and 
ranging  along  the  fhore,  he,  at  laft,  towards 
the  end  of  Odlober  1520,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  difcover  thefe  ftreights,  now  called  from  him 
the  fir  eights  of  Magellan,  which  opened  him  a  ' 
palTage  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  And  this  firft 
part  of  his  fcheme  being  thus  happily  accom- 
pliflied,  he,  after  a  fliort  ilay  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  fet  fail  again  to  the  weftward,  with  a 
view  of  falling  in  with  the  fpice-iflands.  In 
this  extenfive  run,  he  firft  difcovered  the  La- 
The  La  '^J'^nes,  or  Marian  iflands,  which  are 
drone  iflands  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  about  fix- 
difcovered.  ^^^^-^  q^  twenty  in  number.  Guam, 
the  largeft,  is  forty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad  ; 
here  the  Spaniards  at  prefent  have  a  fort  and  a 
fmall  garrifon  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  here 
the  fliips  from  Acapulco  to  Manila  ftop  to  take 
in  provifions.  Thefe  iflands  were  full  of  in- 
habitants v/hen  the  Spaniards  difcovered  them, 
and  are  faid  to  be  vaftly  fruitful,  and  the  climate 
extremely  agreeable.  Commodore  Anfon,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  w^orld,  landed  upon  Tinian  one 
of  thefe  iflands  in  the  year  1742^    and   ftaid 
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upon  it  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  he  refrefhed 
his  fickly  crew.  This  ifland  is  twelve  miles  m 
length  and  fix  in  breadth,  lying  in  1 5  deg.  8  min. 
north  latitude^  and  114  deg.  50  min.  weflfrom 
Acapulco.  But  to  return  :  From  thefe  iflands,. 
Magellan  continued  his  courfe,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  Philippines,  Vvhich  are  the  rpj^^  pi^j^ 
moft  eafterrl  part  of  all  Afia ;  and  pine  iflands 
there  venturing  too  raflily  on  the  difcovered. 
Ihore  in  an  hoflile  manner,  he  was  flain  in  a 
fliirmifhby  the  Indians. 

By  the  death  of  the  brave  Magellan  the  origi- 
nal projedl  of  fecuring  fome  of  the  fpice-iflands 
was  defeated  ;  for  thofe  who  were  left  in  com- 
mand after  hitti,  contented  themfelves  with  ran- 
ging through  them,  and  purchafing  fome  fpices 
from  the  natives ;  after  which  they  returned 
home  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the  firft 
{hips  which  ever  had  failed  round  the  world, 
and  thereby  demonflrated  the  reality  of  its  being 
of  a  fpherical  figure.  But  though  Spain  did  not 
hereby  acquire  the  property  of  any  of  the  fpice- 
iflands,  yet  the  difcovery  made  in  this  expedi- 
tion of  the  Philippine  iflands  was  thought  too 
confiderable  to  be  neglefted  5  for  thefe  were  not 
far  from  them,  being  well  fituated  for  the  Chi- 
nefe  trade^  and  for  the  commerce  of  other  parts 
of  India ;  and  therefore  a  communication  was 
foon  efliabliflied  and  carefully  fupported  between 
thofe  iflands  and  the  Spanifli  colonies  on  th? 
coafl:  of  Peru ;  fo  that  the  city  Manila,  which 
was  built  on  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  the  chief  of 
the  Philippines,  foon  became  the  mart  of  all 
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Indian  commodities  which  were  bought  up  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  were  annually  fent  to  Ame- 
rica, to  be  there  vended  on  their  account ;  and 
the  return  of  this  commerce  to  Manila  being 
chiefly  made  in  filver,  the  place  by  degrees  be- 
came extremely  opulent  and  conliderable,  while 
its  trade  fo  far  increafed  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  be  frequently 
controlled  and  regulated  by  royal  edidls. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  trade  it  was  carried  on 
from  the  port  of  Callao  in  Peru  to  the  city 
Manila,  in  which  voyage  the  trade-winds  con- 
tinually favoured  them ;  fo  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  places  were  diftant  between  three  and 
four  thoafand  leagues,  the  voyage  was  often 
made  in  little  n,iore  than  two  months  :  but  then 
the  return  frorri  Manila  was  extremely  trouble- 
fome  and  tedious,  and  is  faid  fometimes  to  have 
taken  them  up  above  twelve  months,  which,  if 
they  pretended  to  ply  up  within  the  limits  of 
the  trade-wind,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
■at;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  their  firft  voyages 
they  were  fo  imprudent  or  ur;il:ilful  as  to  at.- 
tempt  this  courfe.  However,  that  route  was 
foou  laid  afide  by  the  advice  of  a  Jefuit,  who 
perfuaded  them  to  fteer  to  the  northward,  till 
they  got  clear  of  tlie  trade-wind,  and  then,  by 
the  favour  of  the  weflerly  winds,  wliich  gene- 
rally prevail  in  high  latitudes,  to  liretch  away 
to  the  coaft  of  California.  This  has  b.'^n  the 
praftice  for  at  leaft  1 60  years  pafl ;  for  Sir  Tlio- 
mas  Cavendifl:i,  in  1 1;86,  engaged  oiF  the  fouth 
end  of  Caliiornia  a  vcll'el  bound  from  Manihi  to 
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the  American  coaft.  And  it  was  in  compliance 
with  this  new  plan  of  navigation,  and  to  Ihorten 
the  run  both  backwards  and  forwards,  that  the 
ftaple  of  this  commerce  was  removed  from  Cal- 
lao,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  to  Acapulco,  on  the 
coaft  of  Mexico,  where  it  continues  fixed  at 
this  time. 

Such  was  the  commencement,  and  fuch  were 
the  early  regulations  of  this  commerce ;  but  its 
prefent  condition  being  a  more  interefting  fub- 
jedl,  we  beg  leave  to  be  indulged  in  a  more  par- 
ticular narration,  beginning  with  a  defcription 
of  the  iflands,  particularly  that  of  Luconia,  and 
the  port  and  bay  of  Manila. 

The  Philippine  iflands,  though  firft  difcover- 
ed  in  1521,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  fubdud 
and  fettle  them  till  1564,  when  they  were  botK 
conquered  and  planted,  and  were  fo  called  in 
honour  of  Philip  II.  then  King  of  Spain,  and 
are  at  prefent  in  a  moft  flourifliing  condition.    , 

They  are  computed  to  be  i  200  in  number, 
and  extend  from  north  latitude  6  to  near  20  deg. 
-and  from  eaft  longitude  1 14  to  126,  of  which 
five  or  fix  hundred  are  pretty  confiderable.  They 
are  about  400  leagues  from  the  Ladrones,  and 
120  fouth-eaft  of  China. 

The  chief  of  thefe  iflands  is  Luconia,  or 
Manila,  which,  though  fituated  in  Luconia. 
north  latitude  1 5  deg.  yet  is  efteem- 
ed  to  be  in  general  extremely  healthy,  and  the 
water  found  there  is  faid  to  be  as  good  as  any 
on  the  globe.  It  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the 
'.varm  countries,  and  the  Spaniards  have  intro- 
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duced  feverat  American  fruits,  fuch  as  the  cacao, 
and  many  others,  which  profper  well.  It  a- 
bounds  in  a  moft  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  carried  thither  originally  from  Spaiii. 
In  the  woods  are  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  wild 
beafts,  particularly  buffaloes,  which  the  Spa- 
niards kill  for  their  hides.  The  orange  and  le- 
mon trees  yield  twice  a-year ;  and  an  author 
■who  .was  there,  affirms,  that  he  never  faw  fuch 
a  verdant  foil,  and  fuch  plenty  of  every  thing 
iieceiirary  for  life.  However,  thefe  happy  iflands 
^re  not  without  their  inconveniencies;  for,  be- 
iides  rnany  noxious  creatures  and  poifonous 
herbs,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  dreadful  earth- 
quakes. This  iHand  is  very  well  fituated  for 
the  Indian  and  Chinefe  trade :  the  bay  and  port 
of  Manila,  which  lie  on  its  weflern  fide,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  remarkable  in  the  whole 
world  ;  the  bay  being  a  large  circular  bafin 
near  ten  leagues  in  diameter,  and  great  part  of 
it  entirely  land-locked.  On  the  eaft  fide  of 
this  bay  ftands  the  city  of  Manila,  which  is  very 
large  and  populous,  and  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  Spanilh  war  in  1739,  was  only 
an  open  place,'  its  principal  defence  being  a  fmall 
tort,  whicli  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  furrounded 
on  every  fide  by  houies ;  but  they  have  lately 
made  confiderable  additions  to  its  fortifications. 
The  port  belonging  to  the  city  is  called  Cahite, 
whicii  lies  near  two  leagues  to  the  Ibuthward ; 
^n^ci  in  this  port  all  the  ihips  employed  in  tlie 
AcapulcQ  trade  are  ufually  ftationed. 

The  city  o\  Manila  is  in  a  very  healthy  fitua- 
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tion,  is  well  watered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  very  fruitful  and  pleafant  country  ;  but  as 
the  principal  bufinefs  of,  this  place  is  its  trade 
to  Acapulco,  it  lies  under  fonie  difadvantage, 
from  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  to  fea  to 
the  eaftward  ;  for  the  paflage  is  among  iflands, 
and  through  channels,  where  the  Spaniards 
fpend  much  time,  and  are  often  in  danger ; 
however,  they  have  free  accefs  to  China  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  not  being  obliged  to  ply 
to  the  eaftward. 

The  trade  carried  on  from  this  place  to  China, 
and  different  parts  of  India,  is  principally  for 
fuch  commodities  as  are  intended  to  fupply  the 
kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  con- 
fifts  in  fpices ;  from  Ceylon  they  purchafe  cin- 
namon ;  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  pepper ;  from, 
the  Molucca  and  Banda  ifles,  cloves  j  from  Bor- 
neo, camphirej  from  China,  all  forts  of  filk  ma- 
nufadlures,  particularly  filk  ftockings,  of  which, 
it  is  faid,  no  lefs  than  50,000  pairs  are  tliipped 
aboard  the  annual  fhips,  befides  vaft  quantities 
of  Indian  ftuffs,  callicoes,  chintz,  which  are 
much  worn  in  America,  together  with  other 
minuter  articles,  as  goldfmith's  work,Gf6-.  which 
is  principally  done  at  the  city  of  Manila  by  the 
Chinefe,  there  being  fettled,  as  fervants,  manu- 
fadurers,  or  brokers,  at  leaft  20,000  of  that 
nation. 

All  thefe  different  commodities  are  collefted 
at  Manila,  thence  to  be  transported  annually  to 
the  port  of  Acapulco.  But  this  trade  to  Aca- 
pulco is  not  laid  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
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Manila,  but  is  confined  to  very  particular  regu- 
lations, fomewhat  analagous  to  thofe  by  which 
the  trade  of  the  regifter-fliips  from  Cadiz  to  the 
Weft  Indies  is  reftrained.  The  (hips  employed 
herein  are  found  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
pays  the  officers  and  failorsj  and  their  profits 
are  fo  large,  that  in  one  voyage  they  are  capable 
of  making  eafy  fortunes.  The  tonnage  is  di- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  bales,  all  of  the 
fame  fizej  thefe  are  diftributed  among  the  con- 
vents of  Manila,  but  principally  to  the  Jefuits, 
as  a  donation  for  the  fupport  of  their  miffion  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Thofe 
convents  have  hereby  a  right  to  embark  fuch  a 
quantity  of  goods  on  board  the  Manila  fhips  as 
the  tonnage  of  their  bales  amounts  to ;  or,  if 
they  chufe  not  to  be  concerned  in  trade  them- 
felves,  they  have  the  power  of  felling  the  pri- 
vilege to  others;  and  as  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  grant  their  fhares  are  often  unprovided 
with  a  ftock,  it  is  ufual  for  the  convents  to 
lend  them  confiderable  fums  of  money  on  bot- 
tomry. 

The  trade  is,  by  the  royal  edidts,  limited  to 
a  certain  value,  which  the  annual  charges  ought 
not  to  exceed.  Some  Spanifh  manufcripts  men- 
tion this  limitation  to  be  600,000  dollars ;  but 
doubtlefs  the  charge  far  exceeds  that  fum ;  and 
the  return  is  reckoned  not  far  fhort  of  three  mil- 
'  lions  of  dollars. 

It  is  abundantly  obvious,,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  treafure  returned  from  Acapulco  to 
Manila  does  not  remain  in  that  place,   but  is 

again. 
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again  difperfed  into  different  parts  of  India.    As 
all  European  nations  have  generally  efteemed  it 
good  policy  to  keep  their  American  fettlements 
in  an  immediate  dependence  on  their  mother- 
country,  without  permitting  them  to  carry  on 
direftly  any  gainful  traffic  with  other  powers ; 
thefe  confiderations  have  occafioned  many  re- 
monftrances  to  be  prefented  to  the  court  of 
Spain  againft  the  Indian  trade,  allowed  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  it  having  been 
urged,  that  the  filk  manufactures  of  Valencia, 
and   other  parts  of  Spain,  are  hereby  greatly 
prejudiced,  and  the  linens  carried  from  Cadiz 
are  much  injured  in  their  fale,  fmce  the  Chinefe 
lilks,  coming  almoft  diredlly  to  Acapulco,  can 
be  afforded  much  cheaper  there  than  any  Eu- 
ropean manufacture  of  equal  goodnefs  ;  and  the 
cottons  from  the  Coromandel  coaft  make  the 
Europeans  linens   of  little  value ;  fo  that  the 
Manila  trade  renders  both  Mexico  and  Peru  lefs 
dependent  upon  Spain  for  a  fupply  of  their  ne- 
ceffities   than  they  ought   to  be,  and  exhaufls 
thefe  countries  of  conliderable  quantities  of  fil- 
ver,  the  greatefl  part  of  which,  were  this  trade 
prohibited,  would  centre  in   Spain,    either  in 
payment  for  Spanifh  commodities,  or  in  gains  to 
the  Spanifh  merchants ;  whereas  now  the  only 
advantage  arifmg  from  it  is  enriching  the  Jefuits, 
and  a  few  particular  perfons  befides,  at  the  o- 
ther  extremity  of  the  world.     Thefe  arguments 
fo  far  influenced  Don  Jofeph  Patinho,  who  was 
then  prime  minifler  of  flate,   but  no  friend  to 
the  Jefuits,  that  about  1725  he  had  refolved  to 
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abolifli  this  trade,  and  to  have  permitted  no 
Indian  commodities  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  Spanifh  ports  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but 
what  were  carried  thither  in  the  regifter-fhips 
from  Europe ;  but  the  powerful  intrigues  of  the 
Jefuits  prevented  this  regulation  from  taking 
place. 

This  trade  from  Manila  to  Acapulco,   and 
back  again,  is  ufually  carried  on  in  one,  or  at 
moft  in  two  annual  fhips,  which  fet  fail  from 
Manila  about  July,  and  arrive  at  Acapulco  in 
December,  January,  or  February  following;  and 
having  there  difpofed  of  their  efFefts,  return  for 
Manila  fome  time  in  March,  where  they  gene- 
rally arrive  in  Junej  fo  that  the  whole  voyage 
takes  up  very  near  an  entire  year.    For  this  rea- 
fon,  though  there  is  often  no  more  than  one 
fhip  employed  at  a  time,  yet  there  is  one  al-  4 
ways  ready  for  the  fea  when  the  other  arrives ;   ' 
and  therefore  the  commerce  at  Manila  are  pro- 
vided with  three  or  four  ftout  fhips,  that,  in 
cafe  of  any  accident,  the  trade  may  not  be  fuf- 
pended.     The  largeft  of  thefe  fhips  is  little  lefs 
than  one  of  our  firft-rate  men  of  war,  and  has 
at  leaft  looo  men  on  board.    Their  other  fliipsy  j 
though   far  inferior  in  wealth  to  this,   are  yet. 
ftout  large  veffels,  of  1200  tons  burden,  and 
generally  carry  between  five   and  fix  hundred 
hands,  pafiengers  included,  with  fifty  guns.    As 
thefe   are   all  King's   fliips,   commifTioned   and 
paid  by  him,  one  of  the  captains  is  ufually  ftyled 
the  General,  who  carries  the  royal  ftandard  of 
Spain  at  the  maintop-gallant-maft  head. 

Thefe- 
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Thefe  fhips  having  received  their  cargo  on 
board,  and  fitted  for  lea,  generally  weigh  from 
Cabite  about  the  middle  of  July,  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  weftern  monfoon,  which  then 
fets  in,  to  carry  them  to  fea.  As  the  voyage  is 
lifually  fix  months,  the  fhips  deeply  laden  with 
goods,  and  crouded  with  people,  it  may  appear 
wonderful  how  they  can  well  be  fupplied  with 
a  ftock  of  water  for  fo  long  a  time  ;  and  indeed 
their  method  is  Angular ;  they  have  no  other 
recourfe  but  to  the  goodnefs  of  heaven  for  this 
fupply.  They  meet  with  the  rains  between  the 
latitude  of  30°  and  40°  north,  and  to  fave  it, 
fpread  mats  floping  againfl:  the  gunwale  of  the 
fhip,  the  lower  edges  of  which  mats  reft  on  a 
large  fplit  bamboe,  into  which  the  water  drains, 
and  by  this  is  conveyed  into  jars,  as  by  a  ^rough; 
for  in  the  South  feas  the  Spaniards  ufe  jars,  and 
not  calks.  Thefe  jars  are  not  only  ftowed  thick 
between  decks,  but  hung  in  the  fhrouds  and 
ftays,  fo  as  to  exhibit  at  a  diftance  a  very  odd 
appearance.  This  manner  of  fupply,  cafual  as 
it  feems,  is  never  known  to  fail  them ;  fo  that 
it  is  common,  when  their  voyage  is  a  little 
longer  than  ufual,  to  fill  all  their  watev-jars 
a  fecond  time.  This  voyage  being  of  much 
longer  continuance  than  any  other  navigation, 
occafions  an  inveterate  fcurvy  ahiong  the  crev/  ; 
and  one  caufe  of  the  duration  of  this  voyage  is 
the  ignorance  as  well  as  the  indolence,  with  the 
unnecelTary  caution  of  the  Spanifh  failors,  and 
concern  for  fo  rich  a  prize;  for  they  feldom  or 
never  fet  the  main-fail  in  the  night,  and  often 
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lie  to  unneceflarily;  fo  that  they  are  more  ap- 
prehenfive  of  too  ftrong  a  gale,  though  favour^ 
able,  than  for  the  ficknefs  and  mortality  ever 
uttendingfolong  a  voyage,  which  might  be  con^ 
trafted  by  altering  their  courfe,   and  fteering  at 
firft  north-eaft  and  by  north,  into  the  latitude  of 
40  or  45  deg.  in  part  of  which  courfe  they 
would  be  greatly  alTifted  by  the  trade- winds, 
and  alfo  meet  in  the  higher  latitudes  with  ftea- 
dier  and  brifker  wefterly  winds  than  in  30  deg, 
of  latitude.   Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  fpeculation ; 
for  a  French  fliip,  in   1 721,  by  purfuing  this 
courfe, 'ran  from  the  coaft  of  China  to  that  of 
Mexico  in  forty-nine  days.     To  proceed  :  The 
Manila  (hip  having  ftood  fo  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  to  meet  a  wefterly  wind,  ftretches  away 
nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  of  30  deg.  for  the 
coaft  of  California  ;  and  when  fhe  has  run  into 
the  longitude  of  96  deg.   from  Cape  Efpiritu 
Sandlo,  they  meet  v/ith  a  plant  floating  in  the 
iea,  which  the  Spaniards  call  porra,  being  a  fpe- 
cies   of  fea-leek.     On  the  fight  of  this    they 
conlider  themfelves  fufliciently  near  the  Califor- 
Jiian  Ihore,  and  immediately  Hand  to  the  fouth- 
ward  ;  and   after  reaching   Cape   St  Lucas  on 
that  coaft,  they  proceed  next  to  Cape  Corientes, 
after   which   they  coaft  along  for  the   port  of 
Acapulco. 

The  moft  ufual  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
galleon  at  Acapulco  is  towards  the  middle  of 
January ;  but  this  navigation  is  fo  uncertain, 
that  fhe  fometimes  gets  in  a  month  fooner,  and 
at  other  tiiiies  has  been  detained  at  fea  longer. 
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When  the  galleon  arrives  in  port,  fhe  is 
moored  on  its  weflern  fide,  and  her  cargo  is  de- 
livered with  all  expedition.  And  now  the  town 
of  Acapulco,  from  almoft  a  folitude,  is  imme- 
diately thronged  with  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  New  Spain.  About  the  fame  time  the  an- 
nual fhip  from  Lima  arrives,  laden  with  the 
richell  commodities  of  Peru,  and  at  lealt  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight ;  thefe  are  laid  out 
in  the  purchafe  of  Indian  commodities  at  the 
fair  of  this  town,  which  lafts  fometimes  thirty 
days,  and  at  which  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaft 
Indies  furnifli  themfelves  with  all  forts  of  Eu- 
ropean goods,  brought  hither  over  land  from  the 
port  of  La  Vera  Cruz.  When  the  fair  is  over, 
the  goods  belonging  to  the  Mexican  merchants 
are  tranfported  over  land  by  mules  to  Mexico, 
and  other  places ;  thofe  which  are  deiigned  for 
Peru,  are  laden  not  only  in  the  annual  fliip,  but 
many  others.  Heretofore  the  Lima  fliip  was 
of  very  inconfiderable  force,  but  of  late  they 
never  employ  any  fhips  in  this  trade  carrying 
lefs  than  forty  guns,  and  Ihe  alfo  is  allowed  a 
tender,  fometimes  two. 

The  cargo  of  the  Manila  (hip  being  thus  dif- 
pofed  upon,  they  immediately  make  preparation 
for  her  return  ;  and  having:  received  her  loadins: 
on  board,  which  coniifts  chiefly  in  filver,  cochi- 
neal, fweetmeats,  together  with  European  mil- 
linery ware  for  the  women  at  Manila,  and  fome 
Spanifli  wines,  fuch  as  tent,  fherry,  Gfc.  fhe 
forthwith  leaves  the  port  of  Acapulco,  and 
rteers  for  the  latitude  of  1 3*^  or  14^^  and  runs  on 
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that  parallel  till  flie  gets  fight  of  Guam,  where 
fhe  ftavs  fome  time,  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
port  of  Cabite,  which  is  the  port  of  the  city 
of  Manila,  and  the  conflant  ftation  of  all  the 
Ihips  employed  in  this  commerce  to  Acapulco. 
The  galleon  in  her  return  to  Manila  being  not 
fo  deep  laden,  and  having  a  fair  wind  the  whole 
way,  performs  her  voyage  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
weeks,  and  fometimes  lefs.  Upon  her  arrival 
there,  all  expedition  is  ufed,  in  order  to  make 
her  ready  for  her  return  to  Acapulco. 

This  commerce  to  fo  vaft  a  value,  though 
carried  on  directly  between  the  King  of  Spain's  J 
own  dominions,  enriches  them  in  proportion 
hut  very  little ;  the  far  greater  part  of  every 
thing  thit  comes  from  the  Philippines,  being 
the  produce  or  fabric  of  other  countries. 

The  town  of  Acapulco  being  furrounded  on 
each  fide  with  high  mountains  renders  the 
place  very  unhealthy  ;  from  the  ei:id  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  May,  they  have  no  rain,  and 
it  is  fo  hot  in  January,  when  the  fair  begins, 
that  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  tranfaft  all 
the  buiinefs  they  can  in  the  mornings.  So  that 
when  the  fair  is  over  the  town  is  almofb  defert- 
ed,  andy  it\N  continue  in  it,  but  blacks  and 
mulattoes  :  and  it  moftly  continues  in  this  foli- 
tary  condition,  till  the  return  of  the  next  fair. 
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C     H     A     P.       XI. 

Of  the  town  and  port  of  La  V^ra  Cruz,  the  trade 
betwixt  it  and  Europe.     "The  jlota,  &c. 

A  Vera  Cruz  is  not  only  the  beft,    but  the 
only  port  the  Spaniards   have   of  confe- 
quence  in  all  New  Spain  on  the  North  feas. 

When  Cortes  landed  on  this  coaft,  in  order 
to  undertake  the  conquefl  of  Mexico,  he  found- 
ed the  city  of  Old  Vera  Cruz,  which  he  fo 
named,  becaufe  he  landed  there  on  Good  Friday 
in  1 5 1 8,  but  fince  that  time  great  alterations  have 
happened,  and  this  city  is  partly  decayed,  and 
partly  deflroyed.  In  the  firft  place,  the  port  was 
found  to  be  bad,  the  air  about  the  city  un- 
wholefomej  it  alfo  proved  to  be  very  weak 
and  defencelefs.  At  about  fixteen  miles  di- 
ftance  a  very  flrong  and  fafe,  though  not  capa- 
cious port  was  difcovered,  capable  of  being  pro- 
tefted  by  a  fort  built  upon  a  triangular  rock, 
which  fort,  when  erefted,  was  called  St  "John  de 
JJlua.  By  degrees  the  Spaniards  erefte.d  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fort,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  drained  the  old  town,  and  was 
thence  called  New  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  fituated  in 
north  latitude  igdeg.  i6  min.  about  120  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  town  is  not 
very  confiderable  either  in  point  of  fize,  or  the 
magnificence  of  its  buildings  :  for  on  the  one 
iide  being  expofed  to  vail  clouds  of  dry  fand, 
ftnd  on  the  other  to  the  exhalations  of  very  rank 
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bogs  and  marfhes,  it  is  fo  very  unwholefome, 
that  fcarce  any  Spaniards  «f  note  relide  there 
iconftantly.  It  always  was,  and  is  at  prefent  a 
place  of  very  little  flrength,  as  appears  by  its 
having  been  taken  and  plundered  byfome  French 
and  Dutch  bucaneers  in  the  year  1683,  and  the 
apprehenfions  its  inhabitants  are  in  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  ftrange  fhips  ever  fince. 

In  point  of  trade  however  it  is  one  of  the 
mofl  coniiderable  places  not  only  in  the  New, 
but  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  From  this 
port  it  is  that  the  great  wealth  of  Mexico  is 
poured  out  upon  the  old  world ;  and  it  is  from 
it  alone,  that  they  receive  the  numberlefs  luxu- 
ries and  necelTaries  that  the  old  world  yields 
them  in  return.  To  this  port  the  annual  fleet 
from  Cadiz,  called  the  jlota,  arrives  about  the 
latter  end  of  November,  after  a  palTage  of  nine 
weeks. 

This  fleet,  which  fails  from  Cadiz,  only  con- 
The  flota  ^^^^  °^  three  men  of  war  as  a  con- 
voy, and  fixteen  large  merchant- 
ihips,  from  500  to  1000  tuns  burden.  They 
are  loaded  aimoft  with  every  fort  of  goods 
which  Europe  produces  for  export ;  particular- J 
iy  all  forts  of  woollens,  linens,  filks,  velvets,' 
laces,  glafs,  paper,  cutlery,  all  forts  of  wrought 
iron,  watches,  clocks,  quickfilver,  horfe-fur- 
niture,  Ihoes,  ftockings,  books,  pidlures,  mi- 
litary ftores,  wines,  and  fruits,  z§c.  So  that  all 
the  trading  parts  of  Europe  are  greatly  intereft- 
cd  in  the  cargo  of  this  fleet.  Spain  itfelf  fends 
out  little  more  than  the  wine  and  fruit.     This, 
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with  the  freight  and  commiffions  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  duty  to  the  King,  is  almoft  all 
the  advantage  which  that  kingdom  derives  from 
her  commerce  with  the  Indies.  It  is  ftridlly 
prohibited  to  load  any  commodities  on  board 
this  fleet  without  entering  the  goods,  the  value, 
and  the  owner's  name,  in  the  India  houfe  at 
Seville ;  and  when  they  return^  they  muft  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  there,  that 
the  goods  were  duly  landed,  and  in  the  proper 
port.  They  are  not  permitted  to  break  bulb 
upon  any  account  until  they  arrive  at  La  Vera 
Cruz ;  nor  are  they  fuffered  to  take  in  any  other 
than  Spaniih  paffengers,  nor  them  without  a 
licence  firft  obtained  at  the  India  houfe. 

This  fleet  fails  generally  from  Cadiz  in  the 
month  of  September,  that,  by  favour  of  the 
winds  which  reign  about  November,  they  may 
the  more  eaflly  purfue  their  voyage  to  La  Vera 
Cruz.  In  their  palTage  they  call  at  Porto-Rico, 
to  take  in  water  and  frefli  proviflons,  then  pafs 
in  fight  of  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba ;  and 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  nature 
of  the  vv^inds,  pafs  either  by  the  coafi:  of  Jucatan, 
or  higher  through  the  gulf,  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  run  of  this 
fleet,  according  to  the  courfe  v/e  have  mentioned, 
has  been  thus  computed.  From  Cadiz  to  the 
Canaries,  250  leagues  in  ten  days  j  from  thence 
to  the  Antilles,  800  leagues  in  twenty  days ; 
to  the  mbft  wefterly  part  of  Cuba,  500  leagues 
in  twenty  days  j  from  thence  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
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260  leagues  in  about  twelve  days  ;  in  all  18 10 
leagues  in  lixty-two  days. 

As  the  flota  is  defigned  to  furnifti  not  only 
New  Spain  but  the  Philippines  alfo  with  Euro- 
pean goods,  they  are  obliged  to  flay  a  confider- 
able  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  generally  winter 
in  that  port. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  fleet,  the  merchants 
from  all  parts  of  New  Spain  repair  to  this  place ; 
and  there  is  held  a  great  fair,  which  lafts  for  at 
confiderable  time,  till  the  whole  of  the  goods  be 
difpofed  of;  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  the 
afped;  of  this  city  is  quite  changed,  for  at  other 
times  it  is  comparatively  deferted,  on  account  of 
its  difagreeable  climate,  but,  during  this  period^ 
it  is  one  of  the  moil  populous  places  in  the 
whole  world. 

When  all  the  goods  are  landed,  and  difpofed 
of  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  her  return 
for  Old  Spain,  which  are  the  platej  precious 
flones,  cochineal,  indigo,  cacao,  tobacco,  fu-* 
gar,  hides,  and  fome  Eafl:-India  goods  brought 
by  the  Manila  galleon,  and  carried  over  land 
from  Acapulco  to  this  place.  After  taking  in 
water  and  other  necefl"aries,  they  make  ready  to 
depart,  which  fometimes  happens  in  May,  but 
more  frequently  in  Auguil.  From  La  Vera 
Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah  in  the  ifle  of 
Cuba,  which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  where 
they  meet  the  galleons ;  another  fleet  which 
carries  on  all  the  trade  of  -Terra  Firma  by 
Carthagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama  and  Porto- 
Bello,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  flota  ferves 

for 
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for  that  of  New  Spain.  When  they  arrive -at 
this  port,  ani  join  the  galleons  and  the  regifter- 
fhips  that  colleft  at  the  fame  port  from  all  quar- 
ters, fome  of  the  cleaneil  and  beft  failinfy  of 
their  vefTels  are  difpatched  to  Spain,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  contents  pf  thefe  feveral  fleets,  as 
well  as  with  the  treafare  and  goods  of  their 
own,  that  the  court  may  judge  what  duty  is 
proper  to  be  laid  on  them,  and  what  convoy  is 
neceffary  for  their  fafety.  Thefe  fhips  are  call 
ed  by  the  Spaniards,  with  propriety  enough, 
thG.fot:lla,  or  little  fleet.  The  fiota  and  the  reft 
of  the  fleet  generally  make  fome  ftay  at  the  Ha- 
vannah,  before  all  the  Ihips  that  con:ipofe  them 
are  collefted  and  ready  to  fail.  As  foon  as  this 
happens,  they  quit  the  Havannah,  and  beat 
through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and  palling  be- 
tween the  Bahama  iflands,  they  hold  their  courfe 
to  the  north-eaft,  until  they  come  to  the  height 
of  St  Auguftine  ;  and  then  fteer  away  to  Old 
Spain. 

When  the  flota  has  left  La  Vera  Cruz,  it  has 
no  longer  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  confe- 
quence,  being  a  town  in  a  very  unhealthy  litu- 
ation,  inhabited  fcarcely  by  any  but  Indians, 
meztezes,  or  nefrroes.  All  the  merchants  of  any 
confequence  reflde  at  fome  diftance,  particular- 
ly at  the  city  of  Los  AngeloSj  a  place  little  in- 
ferior to  Mexico  itfelf  for  beauty  and  riches. 
The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz,  in- 
cluding flaves,  Indians,  and  mulattoes,  are  com- 
puted to  amount  to  about  3000,  and  the  compafs 
of  the  city  is  about  half  a  Spanifh  league. 

T  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XII. 

Oljer'vations  on  the  SpaniJJ:i  America  trade.     The  \ 
regijler-jhips  a?id  guarda-cojlas. 

Ealoufy  is  the  glaring  charadler  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  in  whatever  regards  their  Ameri-  , 
can  empire  ;  and  they  often  facrifice  the  profpe- 
rity  to  an  exceffive  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  ' 
polfeffions.  They  attend  in  this  trade  princi- 
pally to  two  objedts  ;  'viz.  firjl,  the  exclufion  of 
ail  Grangers  from  any  fliare  in  it;  zdJy,  the 
keeping  up  the  market  for  fuch  goods  as  they 
fend  ;  and  they  think  both  thefe  ends  beft  an- 
fwered  by  fending  out  only  one  annual  fleet,  and 
that  from  only  one  port  in  Spain,  and  to  one 
port  only  in  New  Spain.  Thefe  views,  which 
would  be  impolitic  in  any  nation  in  Europe  be- 
fides,  are  judicious  enough  in  Spain  j  becaufe 
the  goods  they  fend  belonging  moftly  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  the  profits  upon  the  fale  in  the  Indies 
being  the  only  thing  that  really  accrues  to  them- 
felves,  it  is  certainly  right  to  confult  primarily 
how  they  fliall  get  the  greatefl:  returns  upon 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  goods.  It  would  be 
quite  otherwife,  if  all,  or  moft  of  what  they 
fend  abroad,  were  their  own  produce  or  manu- 
fadlure.  They  are  undoubtedly  right  too  in 
keeping  the  trade  very  carefully  to  themfelves, 
though  perhaps  the  means  taken  to  attain  that 
end,  will  not  be  thought  fo  rational.  By  fufFer- 
ing  all  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  only  between 
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two  ports,  they  difcourage  in  the  old  world  all 
their  other  fea-port  towns  from  that  emulation, 
which  would  not  only  enable  them  to  traffic  in 
foreign  commodities,  but  in  time  to  fet  up  fa- 
brics of  their  own  ;  whereas  now,  with  regard 
to  the  export  of  their  commodities,  they  ftand 
upon  the  level  of  ftrangers  :  they  cannot  carry 
their  produce  diredlly  to  the  befi:  market ;  and 
it  is  very  certain,  that  even  trifling  difcourage- 
ments  operate  very  powerfully  where  the  com- 
mercial fpirit  is  weak,  and  the  trade  in  its  in- 
fancy. Again,  in  the  new  world,  this  confine- 
ment of  trade  encourages  interlopers,  and  an 
illicit  commerce,  too  gainful  for  any  regulation 
to  prevent,  and  which  may  afford  fuch  bribes 
as  will  difarm  the  moft  rigid  juftice,  and  lull 
the  moft  attentive  vigilance.  So  that  in  reality 
it  may  greatly  be  doubted,  whether  the  pre- 
cautions, fo  fyftematically  purfued,  and  impro- 
ved from  time  to  time  with  fo  much  care  and 
forefight,  are  at  the  bottom  of  moft  advantage 
or  prejudice  to  that  nation. 

It  was  probably  fome  confideration  of  this 
kind  that  firft  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom  of  regi- 
fter-fhips  j  it  was  found  that  this  confined  com- 
merce fupplied  its  extenfive  objed:  very  imper-. 
feftly,  and  that  thofe  who  were  at  the  watch  to 
pour  in  contraband  goods,  would  take  advantage 
of  this  want  of  a  regular  fupply  from  Spain. 

A  regifter-fhip  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  re- 
giftered  with  all  the  effedls  embark-    Rg^j^gj.  ^^^^_ 
ed  in  Spain,  in  the  books  kept  for 
that  purpofe  in  the  cham.ber  of  Seville  :  and 
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the  commerce  carried  on  by  thefe  (hips  is  in 
the  following  manner. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  having,  as 
they  conceive,  juft  grounds  to  imagine  that  Eu- 
ropean goods  are  greatly  wanted  at  fome  parti- 
cular ports  in  the  Weil  Indies,  they  draw  up 
accordingly  a  memorial  or  petition,  containing 
thefe  reafons  in  the  concifeft  and  mofl  confpi- 
cuous  terms,  and  lay  it  before  the  council  of 
the  Indies.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  is,  that 
they  may  have  leave  to  fend  a  fhip  of  three  or 
four  hundred  tuns,  or  under,  to  the  port  fpeci-r^ 
fied  in  the  petition.  When  liberty  is  granted, 
they  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  crown,  which  is 
generally  about  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight,  befides  prefents  of  a  confiderable  va- 
lue to  the  King's  officers  from  the  highefl  to 
the  loweft.  That  this  however  may  not  induce ' 
any  fufpicion  of  fraud,  they  regifter  their  fhip 
and  loading,  that  it  may  appear  confiftent  with 
their  petition  and  licence ;  and  yet  this  fhip  of 
300  tuns  generally  carries  upwards  of  600  tunsi 
of  goods,  befides  accommodation  for  pailengers. 
Copies  from  the  regifter  are  tranfmdtted  to  the 
governor  and  royal  officers  at  the  port  to  which 
Ihe  is  bound ;  and  fuch  is  their  diligence,  fuch 
their  integrity,  that  when  the  fliip  comes  to 
anchor  in  the  port,  they  make  a  narrow  inquiry; 
and  yet  there  is  feldom  or  never  any  fraud  dif-^ 
covered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  ffiip  of  fix 
or  feven  hundred  tuns  returns  into  Europe  with 
an  authentic  certificate  from  all  the  King  of! 
Sp?iin's  officers,  that  flie  does  not  carry  quite  ' 
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^00  tuns,  together  with  a  bill  of  lading,  in  the 
fame  ftrain  of  computation.  This  may  ferve  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  integrity  of  thefe  officers. 

By  thefe  regifter-lhips  there  is  fometimes 
made  a  gain  of  no  lefs  than  300  per  cent,  which 
enables  the  owners  to  pay  fo  largely  for  cheat- 
ing the  King,  having  firll:  procured  the  money 
by  robbing  his  fubjefts. 

Thefe  fhips  go  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  river 
Plate,  St  Martha  in  Terra  Firma,  Porto-Ca- 
vallo  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  and  to  ma- 
ny other,  places  to  which  neither  the  galleons 
nor  flota  come ;  yet  generally  they  return  with 
thefe  fleets,  as  they  fometimes  go  out  with  them, 
but  part  in  certain  latitudes.  The  Spanifli  gran- 
dees often  intereft  themfelves  in  procuring  li- 
cences for  thefe  fhips;  and  fome  people  do  not 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  they  find  their  account 
in  it. 

The  profits  accruing  from  this  fort  of  com- 
merce, making  thofe  concerned  in  it  immenfely 
rich  in  a  fhort  time,  induced  the  Englifli  and 
Dutch,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  licence,  to 
deal  in  this  way;  and  for  many  years  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it  to  their  wifli,  partly  by  the  conni- 
vance of  Spanifli  governors,  and  partly  by  em- 
ploying force.  At  length  this  evil  grew  fo  fla- 
grant, that  the  court  01  Spain  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  and,  in  order  thereto,  fent 
new  governors  into  America,  with  very  pre- 
cife  orders  on  this  head,  declaring  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  fiiould  be  carried  fully  into  exe- 
cution. 

Thef- 
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Thefe  inftrudlions  gave  rife  to  the  guarda- 
The  guarda-  cojlasy  OX  guard-fhips,  which,  before 
coftas.  the  laft  war  with  Spain,  made  fo 

much  noife.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the 
original  ground  for  equipping  them  was  good, 
lince  the  Enghfh,  in  fome  meafure,  and  the 
Dutch  more  openly,  began  to  carry  on  an  illi- 
cit trade  by  force.  The  Dutch  (hips  employed 
in  this  trade  were  generally  from  twenty  to 
thirty-fix  guns,  and  therefore  valued  nothing 
the  governor  of  Carthagena  could  do  to  prevent 
their  trading  on  that  coaft ;  but  when  the  guard- 
fhips  were  ftationed  here,  they  for  fome  time 
put  an  end  to  that  evil  j  for,  falling  in  with 
fome  of  thefe  interlopers,  they  funk  one  and 
took  two,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  worth 
more  than  100,000  pounds  Sterling;  nay,  find- 
ing on  board  them  fixteen  Spanifli  merchants, 
who,  on  a  fignal  given,  were  come  off  to  trade, 
they  hanged  them  all  without  mercy.  The 
condudl  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  refpeft  could 
not  be  condemned;  for,  without  doubt,  thefe 
illicit  traders  not  only  prejudiced  the  King  of 
Spain,  but  even  the  fair  traders  of  their  own  na- 
tion, by  the  clandeftine  commerce  they  car- 
ried on. 

The  captains  of  thefe  guard-fliips,  however, 
foon  altered  their  condudt,  and  inftead  of  ta- 
king contraband  tracers,  infefted  the  Britifh 
commerce,  and  took,  without  diftindtion,  all 
that  came  in  their  way,  at  firft  under  very  fri- 
volous pretences,  and  at  laft  without  any  pre- 
tence at  all.     As  the  governors  reaped  a  confi- 
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derable  profit  from  the  prizes  which  thefe  pri- 
vateers, or  rather  pirates,  brought  into  their 
ports,  they  were  ready  to  fend  deceitful  ac- 
counts to  the  court  of  Spain,  which  produced 
that  fpirit  of  obftinacy,  whereby  they  drew  on 
themfelves  the  lafl  war ;  and  in  order  to  chaftife 
them  for  thefe  unjuil  captures,  the  brave  Ad- 
miral Vernon  was  fent  into  thofe  parts  with  a 
fquadron,  who  read  them  fevere  leftures  before 
the  ports  of  Carthagena  and  Porto-Bello,  which 
it  is  to  be  prefumed  they  have  not  yet  forgot. 

CHAP.       XIII. 

"Three  forts  of  people  in  New  Spain ;  the  whites, 
Indians,  and  negroes ;  the  characters  of  thefe. 
The  clergy  ;  their  charaBer :  the  civil  govern- 
ment, its  character. 

THE  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  are  com- 
pofed  of  people  of  three  different  races, 
whites,  Indians,  and  negroes,  or  the  feveral 
mixtures  of  thofe.  The  whites  are  either  born 
in  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Creoles,  that  is,  born 
in  America,  but  of  Spaniih  parents;  thofe  who 
are  native  Spaniards  are  moftly  in  offices,  or  in 
trade,  and  have  the  fame  charader  and  manners 
with  the  Spaniards  in  Europe ;  the  fame  gra- 
vity of  behaviour,  the  fame  natural  fagacity 
and  good  fenfe ;  the  fame  indolence,  and  yet  a 
greater  {hare  of  pride  and  flatelinefs ;  for  here 
they  look  upon  being  natives  of  Old  Spain  as  a 
very  honourable  difcindion;  and  are  in  return 
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looked  upon  by  the  Creoles  with  no  fmall  lliare 
of  hatred  and  envy.  The  latter  have  little  of 
that  firmnefs  and  patience  which  makes  one  of 
the  iineft  parts  of  the  charafter  of  the  native  Spa- 
niards. They  have  little  courage,  and  are  uni- 
verfally  weak  and  effeminate.  Living,  as  they 
do,  in  a  conllant  enervating  heat,  forfeited  with 
wealth,  and  giving  up  their  whole  time  to  loi- 
tering and  inadlive  pleafures,  they  have  nothing 
bold  or  manly  to  fit  them  for  making  a  figure 
in  adive  life,  and  few  or  none  have  any  tafle 
for  the  fatisfadtion  of  a  learned  retirement. 
Luxurious  without  variety  or  elegance,  and  ex- 
penfive  with  great  parade,  and  little  conve- 
niency,  their  general  charafter  is  no  more  than 
a  grave  and  fpecious  infignificance. 

The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
their  wealth  and  influence  cannot  be  doubted 
among  fo  rich  and  fuperftitious  a  people.  It 
is  faid,  that  they  actually  poffefs  a  fourth  of  the 
revenues  of  that  whole  kingdom,  which,  after  • 
all  abatements,  certainly  amounts  to  feveral 
miilions.  And  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  fay,  that  priefts,  monks,  and 
nuns  of  all  orders,  are  upwards  of  one  fifth  of 
all  the  white  people,  both  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  Spanifh  America.  But  the  clergy  here 
being  too  ignorant  in  general  to  be  able  in- 
ftruftors  by  their  preaching,  and  too  loofe  and 
debauched  in  their  own  manners  to  infrruft  by 
their  example,  the  people  are  little  the  better 
lor  their  numbers,  wealth,  or  influence.  Many' 
of  them  are  no  other  than  adventurers  from 
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Old  Spain,  who,  without  regard  to  their  cha- 
rafter  or  their  vows,  ftudy  nothing  but  how  to 
raife  a  fudden  fortune,  by  abufing  the  ignorance 
and  extreme  creduHty  of  the  people.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  certain  mechanical 
methods  of  devotion.  Moral  duties  are  little 
talked  of.  An  extreme  veneration  for  faints, 
lucrative  to  the  orders  they  have  founded,  or  are 
fuppofed  to  patronize,  is  ftrongly  inculcated, 
and  makes  the  general  fubjeft  of  their  fermons, 
defigned  rather  to  raife  a  ilupid  admiration  of 
their  miracles,  than  an  imitation  of  the  fanftity 
of  their  lives.  Francifco  de  Coreal,  a  Spanifh 
writer,  relates  a  very  ftrange  ftory  concerning 
the  frauds  and  impofitions  of  the  Spanifh  clergy 
in  the  Indies,  of  which  he  was  eye-witnefs ; 
and  as  it  is  both  entertaining,  and  may  help  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  thefe  clergy- 
men, we  ihall  therefore  tranfcribe  it  precifely  ia 
his  own  words. 

"  It  has  been,"  fays  he,  "  a  cuftom  time  out 
*'  of  mind  with  the  clergy  in  the  Indies,  to 
•'  oblige  the  poor  natives  to  carry  pidtures  to 
"  the  church  j  thefe  pidlures  are  always  of 
"  fome  faint,  and  they  perfuade  them,  that  this 
"  devotion  will  prove  a  means  of  making  them 
"  both  rich  and  happy.  And  the  reafon  affign- 
*•  ed  for  it  is,  that  as  foon  as  it  is  fet  or  hung 
"  up  in  the  church,  the  foul  of  the  faint  de- 
"  fcends  to  inhabit  it,  and  remains  there  fo 
"  long  as  the  Indian  who  brought  it  behaves  as 
"  he  ought  to  do.  The  priefts  make  it  their 
"  bulinefs  tc  turn  this  trick  to  their  own  ad- 
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vantage,  by  rendering  it  a  means  of  extort- 
ing money  from  the  poor  ignorant  deluded 
people.  In  the  firft;  place,  he  muft  be  well 
paid  for  making  the  foul  of  the  faint  de- 
fcend  j  then  there  mufl  be  annual  offerings 
to  keep  the  faint  in  good  humour  with  his 
Indian  patron,  and  his  family.  But  to  my 
llory.  It  happened  at  Coban,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Paz,  as  I  paffed  through  it, 
that  a  certain  Indian  had  paid  his  prieft  for 
placing  a  picture  of  St  Dominic  in  a  parti- 
cular place  of  the  church  j  it  alfo  happened, 
that  another  Indian,  who  was  jealous  of  this 
man,  and  thought  he  would  fucceed  too  well 
if  his  faint  had  fo  advantageous  a  place,  came 
to  the  prieft,  and  offered  him  double  as  much 
if  he  would  place  his  favourite  there,  who 
was  St  Ignatius.  Whether  the  latter  faint 
was  more  in  the  prieft's  good  graces,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  purely  out  of  refped:  to  the  mo- 
ney, is  uncertain ;  but  fo  it  was,  that  St  Do- 
minic was  forced  to  let  St  Ignatius  take  his 
place.  Upon  this  a  quarrel  commenced  be- 
tween the  Indians,  which  quickly  fpread  it- 
felf  into  two  parties,  who,  after  a  iTiarp  battle] 
of  words,  fell  to  blows,  and  feveral  were  left] 
dead  on  the  foot ;  at  the  fame  time  ncithe 
of  the  faints  appeared  in  the  field,  but  re- 
mained as  quiet  in  the  church  as  if  nothins 
had  happened."  From  which  it  is  evidentJ 
that  even  the  inqulfition  itfelf  cannot  hindei 
fenfible  Spaniards  from  treating  the  frauds 
their  churchmen  with  a  juft  contempt. 
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The  native  Indians  are  faid  now  to  be  humble, 
dejedled,  timorous,  and  docile,  and  are  quite 
altered  from  what  they  were  formerly,  being 
generally  treated  with  the  greateft  indignity. 
The  ftate  of  all  people  fubjedted  to  another 
people,  is  infinitely  worfe  than  what  they  fuffer 
from  the  preffure  of  the  worft  form,  or  the 
worft  adminiftration  of  any  government  of  their 
own. 

The  blacks  here,  as  they  are  imported  from 
Africa,  have  the  fame  character  as  the  blacks  of 
our  colonies,  who  are  generally  faid  to  be  a 
flubborn  hardy  generation. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  people,  not 
only  of  New  Spain,  but  of  all  Spanifli  Ame- 
rica. 

The  civil  government  is  adminiftered  by  tri- 
bunals, which  here  are  called  audiences,  conlift- 
ing  of  a  certain  number  of  judges,  divided  into 
different  chambers,  more  refembling  the  par- 
liaments in  France  than  our  courts.  At  the 
head  of  the  chief  of  thefe  chambers  the  viceroy 
himfelf  prefides  when  he  fees  fit.  His  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  greateft  truft  and  power  the 
King  of  Spain  has  in  his  gift,  and  is  perhaps 
the  richeft  government  entrufted  to  any  fubjedl 
in  the  world.  All  employments  here  are  held 
only  by  native  Spaniards,  and  by  them  but  for 
a  certain  limited  time,  moft  not  above  three 
years.  Jealoufy,  in  this  refpedl,  as  in  all  other 
things  relative  to  the  Indies,  is  the  fpirit  that 
influences  all  their  regulations ;  and  it  has  this 
very  bad  effedl,    that  every  officer,  from   the 
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higheft  to  the  loweft,  has  the  avidity  which  a 
new  and  lucrative  poft  infpires  ;  ravenous  be- 
caufe  his  time  is  fhort,  he  opprefles  the  people, 
and  defrauds  the  crown  ;  another  fucceeds  him 
with  the  fame  difpofitions,  and  no  man  is  care- 
ful to  eftablifh  any  thing  ufeful  in  his  office, 
knowing  that  his  fuccellor  will  be  fure  to  tram- 
ple upon  every  regulation  that  is  not  fubfervient 
to  his  own  interefts.  Thus  thefe  enflaved  people 
are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be  drained  by  a  con- 
flant  fucceflion  of  hungry  and  impatient  har- 
pies, who  not  only  ruin  the  revenues,  but  dif- 
courage  induftry,  and  extirpate  all  public  fpirit. 
There  are  fome  troops  kept  in  New  Spain, 
and  a  good  revenue  appropriated  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  for  the  fupport  of  the  fortifications 
there;  but  the  foldiers  are  faid  to  be  few,  ill 
clothed,  ill  paid,  and  worfe  difciplined.  The 
military  here  keep  pace  with  the  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  adminiftration ;  fo  that  every  one  in 
office  here  have  their  own  intereft  more  at  heart 
th^n  that  of  their  King  or  fellow-fubjedls. 


PART 
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PART       III. 

The  SpanifK  fettlements  in  Peru,  Chillj 
Paraguay,  and  Rio-de-la-Plata. 

C    H    A    P.      I. 

Of  South  America  in  general.     The  difcovery  and 
conqueji  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro. 

THis  vaft  country  of  South  America  is  a 
kind  of  triangular  peninfula,  joined  to 
North  America  by  the  iflhmus  of  Da- 
rien  or  Panama,  and  on  every  fide  is  furround- 
ed  by  the  ocean.  On  the  north  it  hath  the 
little  Antilles,  and  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  commonly  called  the  North  fea  ;  on  the 
eaft  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  weft  the  Pacific 
ocean,  or  great  South  fea.  On  this  fide  the 
Spanifti  fettlements  reach  from  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  to  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  which  is 
a  tradt  of  no  lefs  than  fixty  degrees ;  but  they 
are  far  from  reaching  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the 
heart  of  the  country.  On  the  North  fea,  their 
territories  extend  no  farther  fouth  than  the 
equinoftial  line  on  the  one  fide,  and  commence 
again  at  the  Rio-de-la-Plata  on  the  other  fide  ; 
the  large  country  of  Brazil,  and  that  of  the 
Amazons  taking  up  the  middle  fpace.  From 
the  river  Plate  the  Spaniards  claim  rather  than 
pofi!efs  2tll  the  coaft  to  the  Magellanic  ftrcights. 

The 
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The  large  kingdoms  of  Terra  Firma,  and 
Peru,  lie  entirely  within  the  torrid  zone,  and 
are  confequently  extremely  hot  in  many  places  ; 
the  country  of  Chili  and  Terra  Magellanica  lie 
in  the  fouth  temperate  zone,  and  are  very  plea- 
fant  and  healthy.  All  the  provinces  in  general 
are,  in  point  of  foil,  abundantly  fruitful ;  and 
if  we  confider  the  immenfe  quantities  of  gold, 
filver,  and  precious  ftones,  which  have  been 
extracted  out  of  its  bowels,  it  may  well  be 
confidered  the  richefl  country  on  the  globe.  Of 
which  the  reader  will  be  more  particularly  in- 
formed as  we  advance  in  our  defcription  of  that 
extenfive  region  ;  but  at  prefent  we  fhall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  difcovery  and  con- 
queft  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 

Columbus  having  difcovered  all  the  coaft  of 
Terra  Firma,  as  far  as  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
and  having  reprefented  it,  as  it  really  was,  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  gold  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities, encouraged  Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa 
to  make  further  difcoveries  on  thefe  coafts.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  graceful  appearance,  had  got  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  of  a  hardy  conftitu- 
tion.  He  firft  furrounded  Cuba,  and  difcover- 
ed it  to  be  an  ifland ;  but  left  the  gleanings  of 
this  field  to  thofe  who  had  lefs  ambition,  not 
finding  the  treafures  there  he  expected.  He 
therefore  went  in  purfuit  of  new  land,  and  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  of  Columbus  to  Darien,  where 
he  gained  the  friendfliip  of  fome  of  the  ca- 
ziques,  and  conquered  others.  He  was  the  firft 
European  who  travelled  over  the  ifthmus,  and 
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thereby  difcovered  the  South  fea.  He  fettled 
a  colony  upon  that  coaft,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  famous  city  of  Panama.  On  his 
arrival  here  he  received  an  imperfedl  account  of 
the  great  empire  of  Peru,  which  opened  a  new 
field  for  difcoveries  ;  being  in  itfelf  a  much 
greater  exploit  than  any  of  his  countrymen  had 
yet  undertaken.  But  the  Indians,  who  raifed 
his  hopes  by  reporting  prodigious  things  of  the 
wealth  of  the  great  kingdom,  as  they  called  it, 
at  the  fame  time  greatly  embaraffed  him  by  po- 
fitively  afferting,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people ; 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  think  of  the 
conqueft  of  that  country,  with  a  handful  of 
men. 

Upon  this  information,  Nunez  refolved  to  at- 
tempt nothing,  till  fuch  time  as  he  received  a 
commiflion  and  a  reinforcement  from  Spain : 
but  Peter  Arias  was  fent  over  as  governor  by 
King  Ferdinand,  who  alfo  appointed  Nunez  lieu- 
tenant of  the  South  feas.  This  naturally  pro- 
duced bad  confequences,  as  Nunez  and  Arias 
were  always  at  variance  ;  however,  they  came 
to  a  reconciliation,  and  Nunez  was  fent  with 
300  men  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  South  feas. 
The  confidence  the  Spaniards  had  in  the  condudt 
of  this  commander,  occafioned  every  thing  to  go 
on  very  cheerfully,  and  great  expedtations  were 
formed  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife,  when 
he  was  fuddenly  recalled  to  Darien,  where  he 
was  brought  to  a  formal  trial,  upon  a  charge 
of  treafonable  expreffions,  fupported   by  falle 
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witnefles,  whofe  perjury  gave  Arias  a  colour  for 
ilrJking  cff  the  head  of  Nunez  his  rival,  though 
at  the  fame  time  he  blafted  the  hopes  and 
broke  the  fpirits  of  his  people. 

Soon  after  the  unjuft  death  of  Nunez  de  Bal- 
boa, Pedraria  was  appointed  governor  over  his 
conquefts ;  and  his  lieutenants  reduced  all  that 
large  traft  which  is  now  called  'Terra  Firma, 
committing  barbarities  worthy  of  the  man  under 
whofe  authority  they  afted.  Amongfl  all  the 
adventurers  who  afted  under  his  commiffion, 
none  have  made  themfelves  fo  famous,  as  thofe 
of  whom  we  are  going  to  fpeak. 

The  Spaniards  being  now  become  acquainted 
with  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Peru,  this  report 
induced  three  citizens  of  Panama,  private  men, 
and  advanced  in  years,  to  undertake  the  conqueft 
of  it.  The  names  of  thefe  three  adventurers 
were,  Francis  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Ferdi- 
nand Lucques  a  prieft,  and  a  man  of  confider- 
able  fortune.  They  entered  into  this  engage- 
ment in  the  moft  folemn  manner.  Lucques 
faid  mafs,  an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  was  plight- 
ed, the  facrament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
Lucques  took  one,  and  delivered  the  other  two 
to  his  confederates.  The  firfl  expedition,  in 
confequence  of  this  confederacy,  was  made  un- 
der extraordinary  difficulties,  and  with  very 
little  fuccefs.  Pizarro,  who  commanded,  fpent 
two  years  in  the  fliort  navigation  between  Pa- 
nama and  the  northern  extremity  of  Peru,  a 
voyage  now  made  frequently  in  two  weeks, 
fince  the  winds  and  currents  are  known.     He 
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landed  in  the  year  1525,  and  found  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  as  great  as  he  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  the  refiftance  he  was  like  to 
meet  in  endeavouring  to  polTefs  himfelf  of  it, 
would  be  full  as  confiderable.  This  he  put  to 
the  proof  very  early,  by  taking  the  rafh  ftep  of 
attacking  the  inhabitants  at  his  firft  landing, 
and  thus  letting;  them  fee  all  at  once  the  worll: 
of  his  intentions.  The  difficulties  he  met  with, 
and  the  reliflance  his  ill  condud:  occafioned  in 
the  country,  obliged  him  to  return  without  ef- 
fefting  any  thing  coniiderable.  But  neither  he, 
nor  his  aflbciates,  after  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
or  fuch  greatnefs  of  expenfe,  were  deterred 
from  the  profecution  of  their  fcheme.  It  was 
agreed  that  Pizarro  fliould  go  into  Spain,  to  ob- 
tain an  exemption  from  the  government  of  Pe- 
draria,  and  to  get  for  t.hemfelves  the  grant  of 
xvhatever  they  Ihould  conquer.  Pizarro  (who, 
tliough  not  the  moniedman,  was  the  foul  of  the 
enterprife)  was  to  be  chief  governor,  with 
tlie  property  of  200  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft. 
Almagro  they  agreed  fiiould  be  adelantado,  or 
King's  lieutenant;  and  Lucques,  who  was  a 
prieil:,  was  to  be  firfi:  bifliop,  and  protedlor  of  the 
Indians.  The  other  profits  of  the  enterprife 
were  to  be  equally  divided.  But  as  this  was  an 
enterprife  of  ambitious  avarice,  there  was  little 
faith  obferj^ed.  Pizarro  folicited  only  his  own 
fuit  in  Spain,  and  obtained  for  himfelf  alone  the 
property  of  the  land,  the  government,  the  lieu- 
tenancy, and  every  thing  which  he  was  capable 
as  a  layman  of  taking ;  Almagro  Vv^as  forgot, 
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and  to  Lucques  was  left  his  eventual  bishop- 
ric. 

On  his  returg,  this  too  early  difcovery  of 
breach  of  faith  was  like  to  ruin  all ;  but  Pizarro, 
who  knew  how  to  retreat  as  well  as  to  advance, 
yielded  up  to  Almagro  every  thing  he  could 
reafonably  defire  j  and  nothing  now  obftrudled 
the  embarkation,  which,  after  all,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 180  men. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  unnecefla- 
ry  to  fay  fomething  of  the  perfons  who  had  the 
condudt  of  this  grand  undertaking.  Francis 
The  charac-  Pi^^rt'o  "was  the  natural  fon  of  a  gen- 
tcr  of  Pizar-  tleman  of  good  family.  His  educa- 
ro  and  Alma-  {jqj^  ^^g  ^g  irregular  as  his  birth,  he 
could  not  even  read :  but  then  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  that  capacity  and  fitnefs  for 
the  world,  which  is  obtained  by  much  ftruggling 
in  it,  and  by  being  early  made  dependent  on  a 
man's  own  induflry  j  hardened  to  life,  dexterous 
in  affairs,  never  fetting  his  heart  upon  a  part  of 
his  deiigns,  whilft  the  total  was  at  flake,  of  a 
penetrating  fagacity  into  the  nature  of  man, 
artful,  bold,  diffembling,  and  cruel.  Almagro 
had  likewife  enough  of  that  defperate  bravery 
and  roughnefs  of  body  and  mind,  fo  neceffary 
in  a  defign  of  this  fort.  In  their  birth  there  was 
no  coniiderable difference;  Pizarro  was  a  baftard, 
and  Almagro  a  foundling.  Pizarro  owed  no- 
thing to  education,  Almagro  depended  wholly 
upon  his  natural  parts. 

The  great  empire  of  Peru  was  governed  by  a 
race  of  kings  which  they  called  Tncas.    The 
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twelfth  in  fucceffion  was  then  upon  the  throne. 
The  firft  of  this  race,  named  Mano-o      „,      .,    , 

'  .  ^  The  arife  of 

Capac,  was  a  pnnce  or  great  genius,  the  yncas  in 
with  that  mixture  of  enthufiafm,  ^"'^■ 
which  fits  a  man  to  make  great  changes,  and  to 
be  the  legiflator  of  a  forming  nation.  He  obfer- 
ved  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fuper- 
ftitious,  and  had  principally  a  veneration  for  the 
fun.  He  therefore  pretended  that  he  was  de- 
fcended  from  that  luminary,  whofe  authority 
he  was  defigned  to  bear,  and  whofe  worfliip  he 
was  by  that  authority  to  enforce.  By  this  per- 
fuafion,  eafily  received  by  a  credulous  people,  he 
brought  a  large  territory  under  his  jurifdiftion ; 
a  larger  was  fubdued  by  his  arms ;  fo  that  he 
made  ufe  of  deceit  and  force  in  order  to  ac- 
complifh  his  defigns.  By  this  means  he  united 
and  civilized  the  difperfed  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  he  bent  them  to  lav/s  and  arts,  he  foften- 
ed  them  by  the  inftitutions  of  a  benevolent  re- 
ligion, though  of  a  falfc  kind  :  in  fliort,  there 
was  no  part  of  America  in  which  agriculture 
and  the  arts  were  fo  much  and  fo  well  cultiva- 
ted, nor  where  the  people  were  of  a  milder  na- 
ture, and  more  ingenious  manners.  The  yncas, 
defcended,  as  they  imagined,  or  at  lafl  pretend- 
ed, from  fo  facred  an  original,  were  themfelves 
refpedled  as  divinities.  In  none,  even  of  the 
Afiatic  countries,  was  there  fo  entire  an  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  authority.  But  here  it  was 
rather  .filial  than  flavifli.  As  to  the  charaifler  of 
the  Peruvians  themfelves,  they  feem  to  have 
had  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
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tians  :    like  them,    under  a  fky  conftantly  fe- 
rene,  they  were  a  people  induftrious  and  inge- 
nious ;  cultivating  the  arts,  but  without  bring-    . 
ing  them  to  perfeftion  ;  inclined  to  fuperilition, 
and  of  a  foft  unwarlike  temper. 

The  Ynca  Guaiana  Capac  having  conquered 
the  province  of  Quito,  v/hich  now^  makes  a  part 
of  Spanifli  Peru,  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the  poffef- 
fion,  married  the  daughter  of  the  natural  prince 
of  the  country.  By  her  he  had  a  fon  called 
Atabalipa.  By  a  former  marriage  he  had  a  fon 
named  Hiisjcar,  heir  of  his  other  dominions. 
On  his  death  Huefcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  claims 
his  whole  dominions,  both  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired. Atabalipa,  the  youngeft,  without  pre- 
tending to  the  reft,  would  keep  as  his  right  by 
the  double  title  of  fon  to  the  conqueror,  and  to 
her  whofe  inheritance  that  kingdom  v/as,  forti- 
fied befides  by  the  will  which  the  dying  ynca 
had  made  in  his  favour.  This  difpute  kindled 
a  civil  war,  which,  after  feveral  turns  of  fortune, 
ended  at  laft  in  favour  of  Atabalipa ;  he  not  « 
only  routed  his  brother's  armies,  and  over-run  J| 
his  dominions,  but  actually  held  him  a  prifoner 
in  the  tower  of  Cufco. 

Such   was  the  pofture   of    affairs  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in    Peru,  whofe   remarkable 
appearance   and   furprifing  feats  of  arms  were, 
every  where  fpread  about  die  country,  and  cau-  ■ 
fed  a  general  alarm. 

Atabalipa,  newly  feated  on  a  precarious  throne,  ; 
was  not  the  leaft  alarmed  at  this  event ;  for  aj 
new-erefted  power  has  every  thing  to  fear  fror 
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whatever  fets  the  people's  minds,  ftill  unfettled, 
upon  a  new  motion.     He  therefore  refolved,  if 
poffible,  that  his  enemies  fliould  take  no  advan- 
tage of  the  arrival  of  thofe  ftrangers,  by  enga- 
ging them  by  all  means  to  his  own  intereft. 
He   therefore  received  the  ambaffadors  which 
Pizarro  had  fent  with  the  greateft  marks  of  ho- 
nour ;    though  their  difcourfe  to  him  was  very 
impertinent.     He  even  went  out  to  meet  Pizar- 
ro with  a  vaft  number  of  attendants,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  ftridteft  charge  upon  no  account  to 
offer  the  leaft  injury  to  the  ftrangers;  but  Pi- 
zarro, who  advanced  v/ith  other  notions,  fooii 
convinced  him  that  a  contrary  caution  was  more 
neceffary.     They  met  near  a  celebrated  temple, 
where  the  Spaniards  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.     The    firft    perfon    who    addreffed  the 
ynca  was  a  friar,  who  advanced  to  him  with  a 
crofs  in  his  hand,  and  began  a  moft  unfeafonable 
difcourfe  upon  the  birth  and  miracles  of  Chrifl, 
exhorting  him  to  become  a  Chriflian,  on  the 
pain  of  eternal  punifliment.    The  ynca,  though 
utterly  aftonifhed  at  fo  unaccountable  jargon, 
behaved  with  decency  and  gravity,  telling  him, 
that  he  believed  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  children  of  the  fun,  recommended  himfelf 
and  his  fubjeds  to  their  protection,  and  made 
no  doubt  but  they  would  behave  to  them  in  a 
manner  worthy  the  offspring  of  fo  beneficent  a 
deity. 

Whilfl  thefe  difcourfes  continued,  the  Spa- 
nifh  foldiers,  v/hcic  leafl  bufinefs  to  Peru  was 
to  liften  to  fermons,  obferving  a  conliderable 
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quantity  of  gold  in  the  neighbouring  temple, 
had  their  zeal  immediately  flirred  up,  and  a 
party  of  them  began  to  pillage  it.  The  priefls 
made  fome  oppofition ;  but  a  difturbance  and  a 
great  noife  enfued,  which  fo  alarmed  our  adven- 
turing apoftle,  that  he  let  fall  his  crofs  and  bre- 
viary in  a  fright,  and  turned  his  back  upon  his 
intended  profelyte.  The  Spaniards  who  were 
.  ,  not  concerned  in  the  pillage,  feeing 
attfndanir'  ^i"^  ^>  either  that  they  judged  the 
maffacred.and    Heathens   had   offered    their  prieft 

^'r^onJr  '''^*"  ^°"^^  violence,  or  that  Pizarro  made 
ufe  of  this  fignal  to  them  to  fall  on 
and  execute  the  orders  he  had  previoufly  gi-  . 
yen,  the  Spaniards  inftantly  fired  the  great  guns 
amongft  the  thickefl  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
mufketeers  made  a  terrible  difcharge,  the  drums 
beat,  the  trumpets  founded,  and  the  horfe  fell  j 
in  three  feveral  ways  among  the  unfufped:ing 
and  unrefifting  people,  defencelefs  through  a 
religious  obedience  to  their  fovereign's  com- 
mand, and,  with  every  circumftance  of  the  moil 
deliberate  and  fhocking  barbarity,  flaughtered 
5000,  which  was. near  the  whole  number  of  the 
Indians,  who  fell  without  any  anxiety  for  their 
own  lives,  prefllng  forward,  with  all  the  zeal  | 
and  othcioufnefs  of  a  moft  heroic  loyalty,  to  the  " 
chair  of  their  prince,  to  expire  at  his  feet ;  and 
as  fail  as  one  fet  of  fupporters  were  flain,  the 
others  fucceeded  with  eageruefs  to  fupply  their 
places,  and  fliare  their  fate.  At  lall  Pizarro 
with  fifteen  chofen  men  marched  up  to  the 
chdir  on  which  Atabalipa  was  carried,  where  he 

f].ew 
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flew  thofe  that  fupported  it,  feized  the  ynca, 
and  took  him  prifcner. 

Pizarro  conveyed  Atabahpa  to  his  own  quar- 
ters, where  he  diredled  the  plunder  to  be 
broup-ht,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  conlifting 
of  large  gold  and  filver  vefiels  and  utenfils,  fine 
garments,  with  jewels  and  ornaments  belonging 
to  the  ynca,  the  royal  family,  and  the  principal 
otScers.  This  maffacre  of  the  Indians  happen- 
ed the  3d  day  of  May  1533,  though  Pizarro 
celebrated  it  with  a  feftival,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
glorious  viftory.  The  next  day  he  fent  out  a 
detachment  to  plunder  the  ynca's  camp,  which 
was  incredibly  rich ;  and  this  he  gave  to  his  fol- 
diers  as  a  rev/ard  for  their  barbarity. 

Atabalipa  was  very  defirous  of  obtaining  his 
liberty,  and  having  obferved  the  infatiable  ava- 
rice of  the  Spaniards  for  gold  and  filver,  he 
promifed  to  give  them  10,000  bars  of  gold  for 
his  ranfpm,  v.'ith  as  much  filver,  in  fevcral  forts 
of  vefiels,  as  would  fill  a  great  room  in  the  caftle 
of  Caxamalca,  befides  many  valuable  jewels, 
and  his  friendfliip  upon  all  occafions.  Pizarro 
promifed  the  ynca  his  liberty  upon  delivering 
of  the  treafure  ;  in  confequence  of  which  Ata- 
balipa fent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Cufco, 
and  his  other  principal  cities,  to  bring  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  for  his  ranfom. 
Whilfi:  thefe  were  preparing,  three  Spaniards 
who  v/ere  fent  to  Cufco  to  fuperintend  in  the 
work,  had  means  of  conferring  with  Huefcar ; 
who  quickly  finding  their  foible,  and  the  ufe 
his  bi'other  had  made  of  it,  made  bitter  com- 
plaints 
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plaints  of  the  injuries  he  had  fuftered,  begging 
the  Spaniards,  as  the  patrons  of  tlie  opprefl- 
ed,  to  embrace  his  caufe,  promifing  threefold 
the  treafure  for  their  affiftance  which  Atabalipa 
was  to  pay  for  his  ranfom.  He  received  a  very- 
favourable  anfvver.  Mean-time  the  Spaniards 
treated  the  ynca  with  all  manner  of  civility,  ad- 
mitted his  attendants  to  him,  but  no  talk  of 
his  liberty.  As  foon  as  Pizarro  had  been  ap-r 
prifed  of  Huefcar's  negotiation  with  the  Spa^ 
niards,  and  Aimagro's  arrival  with  an  additional 
force,  he  began  to  be  under  great  apprehen- 
Hucfcar  af-  fions.  To  eafc  himfelf  upon  one 
faffinated.  flde,  he  fent  immediate  orders  to 
have  Huefcar  put  to  death;  and  accordingly  he 
was  privately  affaflinated. 

The  arrival  of  Almagro,  on  the  other  hand, 
caufed  fome  embarrallment  in  Pizarro's  affairs. 
This  commander,  finding  that  Pizarro  had 
feized  the  ynca  with  immenfe  treafures,  and 
having  already  experienced  his  ill  faith,  con- 
fulted  with  his  principal  officers  about  leaving 
Pizarro's  part  to  himfelf,  and  feeking  their  for- 
tune elfewhere.  Whill'i:  this  v/as  in  agitation, 
his  fecretary,  moved  by  fome  reientment'to  his 
mafter,  o;ave  Pizarro  notice  of  the  defis2:n.  In 
an  inflant  Pizarro  faw  how  difadvantasreous  fuch 
a  itep  muft  prove  to  him,  with  fo  fmall  a  force, 
all  refources  at  a  diicance,  and  the  country 
exafperated  by  the  deteftable  aftion  he  had  late- 
ly committed.  Pie  law  that  all  depended  upon 
removing  every  fufpicion  from  the  breaft  of  Al- 
magro.     For  tliis  purpofe,  and  as  fomelhing  of 

an 
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an  ill  mind  in  his  mofl  mafterly  actions,  he  be- 
gan by  facrificing  the  fecretaiy,  and  informed 
Almagro  of  his  treachery.  Next,  though  gold 
was  the  great  objeft  of  his  undertakings,  yet  he 
knew  how  to  relinquifh  fome  part  to  fecure  the 
relt.  He  agreed  to  divide  the  fpoil  between 
Almagro  and  himfelf,  and  to  make  no  diilinc- 
tion  between  the  foldiers  of  either  in  the  diftri- 
bution.  This  made  an  entire  and  hearty  recon- 
ciliation, which  was  no  fooner  concluded  than 
the  ynca's  ranfom  came  in. 

But  this  vail:  treafure,  the  capital  objeft  of  all 
their  labours  and  villanies,  no  fooner  came  into 
their  poffeffion,  but  its  confequence  was  very 
near  proving  the  utter  ruin  of  their  affairs.  It 
is  faid,  and  not  improbably,  that  the  whole  ex- 
ceeded the  fum  of  1,500,000  pounds  Sterling, 
a  fum  vaft  at  the  prefent  time,  then  a  prodigy. 
On  the  dividend,  after  deducing  a  fifth  for  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fliares  for  the  chief  com- 
manders and  officers,  each  private  foldier  had 
above  2000  pounds  Englifh  money.  They  had 
now  made  a  fortune  even  beyond  their  inia2:i- 
nations ;  but  the  foidiery  Vv^ere  ruined,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  iniifted  upon  being  dil- 
charged,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  fortunes 
in  quiet.  This  propofal  ill  fuited  with  the  am- 
bitious views  of  the  commanders.  Almagro 
was  for  proceeding^  in  the  ufual  way  to  enforce 
obedience  by  the  feveritv  of  military  difcipline  ; 
but  Pizarro  oppofed  him :  "  Let  them  go," 
f^ys  he,  "  they  cannot  do  us  better  fervice  5 
♦*  here  we  ihall  have  them  mutinous  and  cow- 

y  "  ardly 
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"  ardly  foldiers,  at  home  they  v/ill  ad  for  us  as 
"  recruiting  officers  with  great  fuccefs  ;  for 
"  when  it  Ihall  be  feen  that  common  foldiers 
•'  have  made  fuch  large  fortunes,  we  flaall  not 
"  long  want  better  men  to  fupply  their  places." 
In  due  time  the  prophecy  of  Pizarro  was  ac- 
compliflied,  and  their  army  never  wanted  rein- 


forcements. 


Though  Atabalipa  had  paid  a  prodigious  fum 
Charo-e  anainft  for  his  liberty,  as  before  related,  yet 
the  ynca.  Pizarro  was  determined  to  put  him', 

to  death.  However,  to  juftify  his  conduit  in 
this  barbarous  proceeding,  he  caufed  a  formal 
charge  to  be  drawn  up  againft  him,  digefled 
under  feveral  heads :  i  ft.  For  being  an  idolater, 
adly.  For  having  many  concubines.  3dly,  For 
wafting  the  treafures  of  the  kingdom,  and  rai- 
fmg  taxes  fmce  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
And,  laftly,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Hue-  ■ 
fear.  An  attorney-general  was  appointed  toj 
manage  the  accufation,  and  an  advocate  ap- 
pointed from  amongft  themfelves  affigned  for 
his  defence.  In  vain  did  the  more  numerous 
and  better  part  of  the  army  proteft  againft  this 
proceeding,  and  lodge  an  appeal  to  Spain  ;  in 
vain  did  they  allege  their  want  of  power  to 
judge  a  foreign  prince  for  any  crimes,  and  the 
abfurdity  of  the  crimes  with  which  this  prince 
was  charged.  Before  fuch  sjudges,  and  with 
TT-  r  ,  fuch  an  advocate  to  defend  him,  the 

rixs  kntence.  i  j  i       i 

ynca  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  When  death  was  pronounced  againft  the 
royal  vidlim,  he  bitterly  exclaimed  againft  the 

injuftice 
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injuftice  of  the  fentence,  demanding  what  he, 
his  wives,  or  his  children  had  done,  to  be  fo 
cruelly  treated  ?  He  likewife  defired  to  be  fent 
over  to  Spain,  to  be  tried  before  the  Emperor; 
and  faid,  if  the  court  of  Spain  could  find  him 
guilty  of  any  crime,  he  fliould  cheerfully  fub- 
mit  to  their  fentence.  But  the  cruel  hearts  of 
the  judges  were  inexorable,  although  they  had 
no  better  authority  to  judge  and  condemn  thjs 
prince,  or  even  his  fubjedis,  than  pirates  and 
banditti  have  to  take  away  the  lives  of  their 
unhappy  captives.  To  complete  this  violation 
and  mockery  of  all  lavv^s,  human  and  divine, 
the  fame  Father  Vincent,  who  had  fignalized 
himfelf  upon  a  former  occafion,  was  fent  to 
comfort  and  inftruft  him  in  his  lafl  moments. 
The  chief  argument  uled  to  convert  him  to 
Chriftianity  was,  that  oji  his  embracing  the 
faith,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  his  fentence 
fliould  be  mitigated  to  ftrangling.  This  prince 
fubmitted  to  baptifm,  and  was  im-  -^^^  ^^^^^ 
mediately  flrangled  in  prifon.  Pi- 
zarro  gave  the  final  ftroke  to  his  hardened  and 
fhamelefs  villany,  by  giving  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  going  into  mourning.  But  the  un- 
juft  death  of  Atabalipa  was  afterwards  revenged 
on  his  two  judges,  who  both  peri{]|ed  by  their 
own  dilTenfions;  Almagro  being  formally  con- 
demned to  die  by  Pizarro,  who  was  afterwards 
affaflinated  by  the  fon  of  the  former. 

The  death  of  the  ynca  was  no  fooner  fpread 

abroad,  than   the  principal   nobility   at   Cufco 

eledicd  Huana  Capac,  the  brother  and  heir  of 

Y  2  Huefcar, 
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Huefcar,  for  their  Emperor.  PIzarro  fet  up  the 
fon  of  Atabalipa,  called  Toparpa,  and  two  ge- 
nerals of  the  Peruvians  fet  up  for  thernfelvcs. 
Thus  was  this  wretched  country  torn  in  pieces 
at  once  by  foreigners,  and  tjy  a  domeilic  war  a- 
mongft  themfelves. 

Fizarro  being  alarmed  and  apprehenfive  at 
thefe  commotions,  came  to  a  refolution  of  pof- 
fcffing  himfelf  of  the  capital  city  of  Cufco,  and 
began  his  march  with  ail  his  forces,  confifting 
of  about  400  Spaniards,  belides  confederate  In- 
dians. 

Atauchi,  Atabalipa's  brother,  furprifed  the 
Spaniards  upon  their  march  to  Cufco,  killing 
fome  of  them,  and  making  feveral  prifoners ; 
howevefy  Pizarro  continued  his  march,  being 
attacked  by  many  parties  of  Indians,  at  fome 
difficult  pafTes  in  the  mountains.  Several  thou- 
fands  of  Indians  were  defrroyed  in  thefe  en- 
gagements, among  which  was  the  nev/  ynca 
Toparpa;  which  convinced  them  that  they  were 
incapable  of  refifting  the  artillery  and  horfes  of 
their  enemies,  therefore  they  fled  to  their  capi- 
tal city,  which  was  foon  abandoned  by  its  nu- 
merous ir.habitants,  who  fled  in  the  utm.ofl 
conftcrnation  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  lea- 
X'ing  the  SM.niards  to  enter  their  metropolis 
without  any  oppofition,  in  the  month  of  Odlo- 
ber  I  534,  where  they  found  a  prodigious  booty, 
notvvithftanding  the  citizens  had  fufficient  time 
to  remove  the  greateft  part  of  their  treafure, 
and  liad  put  fire  to  fome  parts  of  the  city, 
which  was  foon  extingui/lied   by  the  Spaniards. 

i'izarra 
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Pizarro  permitted  his  men  to  plunder,  but  . 
with  a  reftridtion,  that  all  fliould  be  divided  in 
common  after  a  fifth  was  deduced  for  his  Ca- 
tholic Majefty.  They  found  fuch  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver,  made  into  veffels,  bars,  or  o- 
ther  kinds  of  ornaments,  that  was  aflonifhino- j 
for  when  the  fifth  was  taken  out  for  the  King, 
the  treafure  was  divided  into  480  parts,  each  of 
which  amounted  to  4000  pieces  of  eight,  being 
344,000  pounds  Sterling  in  the  whole,  exclu- 
five  of  the  King's  fifth. 

Pizarro  took  poffefiion  of  the  magnificent 
city  of  Cufco,  with  the  greateft  folem.nity,  for 
his  Catholic  Majefty ;  eftablifliing  a  council  and 
forming  a  colony.  Quizquiz,  and  fome  other 
Peruvian  generals,  v/ere  fo  exafperated  to  fee 
the  Spaniards  in  the  pofieffion  of  their  imperial 
city,  that  they  aifembled  a  numerous  army  with 
which  they  agreed  to  attack  their  enemy ;  la- 
menting their  deplorable  fate,  and  complaining 
of  their  gods,  who  had  permitted  their  religion, 
temples,  and  all  things  facred  to  be  overthrown  ; 
their  eftates  ruined,  themfelves  banifhed,  their 
wives  and  children  made  captives,  and  fuch  mul- 
titudes of  men  (lain  ;  they  fighed  for  their  yncas; 
but  upbraided  the  memories  of  Huefcar  and  A- 
tabalipa,  by  whofe  difienfions  a  few  invaders 
had  an  opportunity  of  poffefiing  themfelves  of 
fo  extenfive  and  populous  an  empire.  The  In- 
dians made  two  attacks  upon  the  Spaniards, 
who  marched  out  of  Cufco  to  meet  them,  and 
both  times  defeated  them  ;  after  which  the  Pe- 
ruvian generals  retreated  into  the  province  of 

Quito, 
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Quito,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  capital  city ; 
which  obliged  Pizarro  to  fend  a  detachment 
there,  under  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Belal- 
cazar,  who  defeated  the  Indians,  took  their  ca- 
pital city,  and  would  have  brought  the  whole 
province  into  fubjeftion,  if  he  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of 
Spaniards  from  Mexico,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  landed  800  men 
in  Peru.  Alvarado  was  one  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers that  accompanied  Cortez  in  the  conquelt 
of  Mexico,  and  had  obtained  the  government 
of  Guatimala,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  with  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver  in  Peru.  Almagro  was  lent  by  Pizarro  to 
reinforce  Belalcazar,  and  oppofe  Alvarado  ;  but 
all  hoftilities  were  prevented  by  a  conference 
between  Almagro  and  Alvarado,  wherein  it  was 
agreed,  "  That  Pizarro  fhoud  pay  the  latter 
"  near  18,000  1.  Sterling;  that  fuch  of  the  of- 
"  ficers  and  foldiers  who  came  with  Alvarado, 
"  as  defired  it,  fhould  ferve  under  Pizarro  in 
"  Peru  ;  and  that  Alvarado  iliould  return  to  his 
*'  government  of  Guatimala;"  which  was  ac- 
cordingly put  into  execution,  after  an  interview 
between  Pizarro  and  Alvarado. 

The  troops  left  by  Alvarado  made  the  Peru- 
vians defpair  of  emancipating  themfelves  from 
the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  generally  fubmit- 
tcd  as  their  conquerors.  Pizarro  then  employ- 
ed hinifelf  in  building  towns,  and  eftablilhing 
colonies,  on  the  fea-coaft  ;  particularly  he  built 
the  cities  of  Lima  und  Truxillo;  dividing  the 

countrv 
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country  about  them  among  his  officers  and  fol- 
diers,  together  with  the  native  Indians  upon 
thofe  lands,  who  held  what  the  Spaniards  were 
pleafed  to  allow  them,  by  the  bafeft  tenures, 
being  obliged  to  manure  and  cultivate  their 
lands,  carry  burthens  like  horfes  or  mules,  and 
perform  fuch  other  fervile  offices,  in  their  fields 
and  houfes,  as  rendered  their  condition  no  better 
than  an  abfolute  llavery ;  for  they  were  tranf- 
ferred  with  the  lands  to  any  purchafer,  obliged 
to  work  in  the  mines,  fifli  for  pearls,  and  to 
undergo  fuch  rigorous  labour,  that  many  thou- 
fands  of  them  perilhed,  whereby  the  country 
in  a  few  years  v/as  almoft  depopulated. 

The  court  of  Spain  received  the  treafures  fent 
by  Pizarro  for  his  Catholic  Maiefty,  who  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Marquis  upon  that  general, 
and  honoured  Almagro  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
llial  of  Peru,  as  alio  with  the  government  of 
that  part  of  the  country  which  extended  600 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  govern rtient  af- 
figned  to  the  Marquis  Pizarro.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence, Almagro  aflhmed  the  title  of  gover- 
nor of  Cufco,  and  afted  no  more  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  Marquis ;  whofe  brothers  entered  in- 
to a  formal  w^ar  againft  Almagro,  which  was 
fo6n  terminated  by  the  prefence  of  the  Marquis, 
who  afterwards  fent  the  Marihal  on  an  exoedi- 

1 

tion  to  Chili ;  wherein  he  was  pretty  fuccefsful, 
but  returned  to  claim  his  right  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cufco,  which  the  Marquis  Pizarro  had 
conferred  upon  his  bcother  Ferdinand. 

The  ynca  Manca  Capac  \vas  confined  like  a 

prifoner 
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prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  caftle  of  Cuf- 
co,  from  whence  he  efcaped,  and  raifed  a  gene- 
ral infurredion  among  the  Indians,  who  aflem- 
bled  three  armies,  to  cut  off  Almagro  in  Chili, 
to  invefl  Lima,  and  befiege  Cufco  ;  the  latter 
of  which  was  undertaken  by  the  ynca  himfelf 
in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  2.00,000  men  :  but 
though  the  ynca  took  the  caftle  of  Cufco,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  fury  of  the 
Spanifh  artillery,  which  deftroyed  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  the  Indians,  and  deterred  them  from 
reattempting  the  liege.  Another  party  under- 
took the  liege  of  Lima,  but  were  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful :  however,  they  deftroyed  feveral  de- 
tachments of  the  Spaniards,  and  continued  in 
arms  for  feveral  years,  before  they  were  entire- 
ly fuppreffed,  which  happened  on  the  death  of 
their  ynca. 

In  the  mean  time  Almagro  took  polTefTion  of 
Cufco,  and  defeated  a  party  which  was  fent  by 
Pizarro  to  difpoii'efs  him :  but  Pizarro  after- 
wards defeated  Alm.agro,  took  him  prifoner, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  ftrangled  privately  in 
Alma  TO  pnfon»  3.nd  his  body  was  afterwards 
ftrnngled  in  beheaded  publicly  on  a  fcaffold. 
priion.  Almagro's   fon  foon  after  revenged 

his  father's  death,    by  aliaffinating  the  marquis 
T>-,.„„,mr     in  his  ov/n  palace,  where  he  killed 
linatcd  in  his    him    and   his    brother-in-law   Don 
own  palace.       Francis  de  Alcantara. 

Thus  fell  thefe  two  conquerors  of  Peru  ;  who 
with  400  Spaniards  conquered  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  Indians  ;  whereby  they  obtained  the 

polfelTion 
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pofleffiori  of  the  richeft  country  in  the  world, . 
lived  in  the  itate  of  fovereign  princes,  and  were 
fuperior  in  wealth  t<»  the  richeil  monarphs  in 
Europe  j  though  it  is  obferved,\that  both  of 
them  were  of  mean  extradtion,  and  had  recei- 
ved little  or  no  advantage  from  education ;  they 
alfo  died  and  were  buried,  with  the  fame  obfcu- 
rity  in  which  they  were  born. 

The  young  Almagro  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed governor  of  Peru ;  but  Vaca  de  Caftro, 
arrived  from  Spain,  with  that  title,  defeated 
Almagro,  and  beheaded  him  ;  whereby  his  party 
became  totally  extirpated.  The  new  governor 
endeavoured  to  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  grant  many  indulgences  to  the 
Indians  ',  which  offended  his  foldiers,  fo  as  to 
give  Gonzalo  Pizarro  an  opportunity  of  railing 
a  mutiny,  and  of  afpiring  to  become  the  fole 
fovereign  of  the  empire  of  Peru,  without  any  de- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  Spain ;  in  which  he 
fLicceeded  fo  far^  as  to  make  the  Spanifh  mini- 
ftry  imagine;  that  he  had  ufurped  the  fovereign 
ailthority  over  Petu,  and  would  extend  it  all 
over  America;  Upon  this  occafiod,  his  Catho- 
lic Majefty  fent  Don  Gafco  over,  with  the  title 
6f  prefident  of  the  royal  court ;  who  arrived  at 
Pa«ama  in  Auguft  1546,  when  he  prevailed  on 
Hinojofoy  who  commanded  the  fleet  kept  there 
by  Pizarro;  to  revolt,  and  declare  for  his  Ma-, 
jefty ;  which  was  followed  by  the  defedlion  of 
feveral  of  the  land-forces.  Pizarro,  however, 
ivas  determined  to  defend  his  ufurpation,  and 
muftered  900  welt-armed  veterans  in  Lima  only, 
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befides  .the  forces  he  had  at  Cufco,  La-Plata, 
and  other  places ;  which  he  collefted  together^ 
and,  in  October  1547,  defeated  800  men  com- 
manded by  Don  Centeno,  one  of  the  royal  ge- 
nerals :   but,  in  April  1548,  the  prefident  Gafco 
began  liis  march  towards  Cufco,  at  the  head  of 
1600  veteran  Spaniards,  with  10,000  Indians, 
attended  by  a  fine  train  of  artillery  ;  whom  Pi- 
zarro  marched    againft,  and  met  near  Cufco  j-' 
when  his  troops  deferted  to  the  royalifts,  andi 
Pizarro  was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  a  pri- J 
foner ;  after  which   he  was  carried  to  Cufcoj 
and  formally  beheaded  as  a  traitor. 

The  death  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  far  fror 
terminating  the  diffenfions  among  the  Spaniarc 
of  Peru ;  which  obliged  Gafco  to  divide  his! 
forces,  and  fend  fome  of  thein  upon  other  ex  J 
peditions;  particularly  he  fent  Don  Pcdi-o  Bal- 
divia  to  finilh  the  conqueft  of  Chili.  His  Ca- 
tholic Maiefty  publifhed  an  order,  that  the  Inn 
dians  fliould  be  treated  as  freemen,  and  paid  foi 
their  labour  in  the  mines  ;  which  occalionec 
feveral  infurreftions,  wherein  fome  of  the  vice- 
roys, who  fuccceded  Gafco,  were  murdered. 
The  principal  revolt  was  conduced  by  Flernan- 
dez  Giron,  who  had  a  coniidcrablc  army  ;  with 
which  he  at  firft  defeated  the  royalifts,  but  was 
afterv/ards  taken  prifoncr,  and  beheaded  at  Li-- 
ma,  as  a  traitor,  which  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
bellion :  and  from  that  time^  being  the  month 
of  November  1554,  the  Sp'aniards  may  be  pro-' 
perly  faid  to  havt;  been  in  the  peaceable  poffef- 
fion  of  Peru  ;  though  the  fubduing  the  firft  tur- 
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bulent  adventurers,  who  endeavoured  to  render 
themfelves  independent  of  the  crow^n  of  Spain, 
proved  a  much  more  difficult  taflc  than  the  con- 
queft  of  the  defencelefs  Indians. 

CHAP.       II. 

The  extent  and  boimdaries  of  Peru.  'The  nature  of 
the  foil  and  climate,  with  a  defcription  of  the 
Andes  or  Cordillera  mountains,  and  of  the  South 
fea.  An  accoutit  of  the  lakes,  fpri?tgs,  and  rivers 
of  Peru,  and  the  commodities  of  the  country  for 
export. 

THE  conqueft  of  Peru,  achieved  in  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  brought  into  thepow^er 
of  Spain  a  country  not  lefs  wealthy  nor  extenlive 
than  New  Spain,  but  far  fuperior  to  it  for  the 
conveniency  of  habitation,  and  agreeablenefs  of 
the  cUmate.  Like  Mexico  it  is  within  the 
torrid  zone  ;  yet  having  on  one  fide  the  South 
fea,  and  on  the  other  the  great  ridge  of  the  An- 
des through  its  whole  length,  the  joint  effedls 
of  the  ocean  and  its  mountains  temper  the  equi- 
nodlial  heat  in  a  manner  equally  agreeable  and 
furprifing. 

Before  the  Spaniards  invaded  this  country,  it 
was  feparated  into  two  grand  divifions  :  the 
northern  limits  terminated  at  the  river  Pafiao, 
or  the  Azure  river,  almoft  under  the  equator  : 
the  fouthern  boundaries  extended  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Araucoes,  a  nation  of  Chili,  in  40 
deg.  of  fo\ith  latitude,  or  at  leaft  as  far  as  the 
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river  Maule  in  35  deg.  The  Andes  were  the 
eaftern  confines,  and  the  weftern  part  was 
bounded  by  the  South  fea,  or  Pacific  ocean. 

The  limits  of  modern  Peru  are  much  the 
fame  now  as  formerly,  except  on  the  fouth ;  for 
the  Spaniards  ftill  bound  it  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Popayan,  which  extends  to  the 
equator,  by  the  Andian  mountains  on  the  eaft, 
by  Chili  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on 
the  weft  ;  whereby  it  extends  from  the  equator 
to  about  25  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  or  about  1 50Q 
miles  from  north  to  fouth ;  but  as  the  land  runs 
very  irregular  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  it 
muft  be  near  1800  in  length  ;  it  is  alfo  gene- 
rally about  160  miles  in  breadth  from  weft  to 
eaft,  but  in  the  fouthern  parts  its  breadth  ex- 
tends to  4  or  500  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  very  different,  as 
it  is  more  or   lefs   diftant  from  the  fea;    the' 
whole  is  generally  divided  into  three  lor^g  flips  d 
I/?,  The  Lanos,  which  are  fandy  plains,  running' 
along  the  fea-coaft,  about  thirty  miles  broad. 
7.dly,  The  Sierras,  which  are  hills  beyond  thofe 
plains,  intermixed  with  beautiful  valleys,  being 
about  feventy-five  miles  broad.    T,dly,  The  An-  a 
des,  or  Cordillera  mountains,  ftill  farther  with-  % 
in  the  land,  which  are  fteep  craggy  mountains, 
far  furpaffing  all  the  reft  in  height,  and  are  aT 
bout  eighty-five  miles  broad. 

The  Andes   and  Sierras  are  two  ridges  of 
The  Andes    mountains  that  run  from  north  tqi 
and  Sierras.      fouth,  parallel  to  each  other,  for  a- 
bove  3000  miles ;  but  beyond  the  city  of  Cufco, 
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in  latitude  13  deg.  30  min.  fouth,  thefe  two 
ridges  of  mountains  expand  into  a  greater  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  and  inclofe  betwixt 
them  a  fruitful  and  extenfive  plain,  which  is 
called  the  province  of  Callao,  watered  with  many 
rivers,  and  by  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  faid 
to  be  240  leagues  in  circuit,  into  which  moft  of 
thefe  rivers  fall. 

The  Andes  are  cold  barren  mountains,  where 
fnow  continues  moft  part  of  the  year.  The 
Sierras,  although  they  have  the  appearance  of 
a  general  fterility,  yet  there  are  fine  valleys  be- 
tween them,  yielding  great  plenty  of  grain,  and 
variety  of  excellent  fruits.  The  Lanos  are  very 
barren,  except  a  few  valleys  into  which  the  in- 
habitants turn  fmall  winding  ftreams. 

The  Andes  are  one  of  the  greateft  prodigies 
of  nature,  both  with  refped:  to  their  extent  and 
altitude,  being  about  5000  miles  long,  and  in 
fome  places  1 20  broad,  with  many  intermediate 
valleys,  which  are  habitable  as  far  as  the  tropics, 
but  not  beyond  them,  becaufe  of  the  perpetual 
fnows  with  which  they  are  always  covered. 
i  ■  The  height  of  thefe  mountains  along  the  coaft 
"  of  Peru  is  unparallelled,  and  the  afcent  is  fo 
prodigious,  that  three  or  four  days  muft  be 
fpent  in  arriving  at  the  top  of  them,  and  as  ma- 
ny more  in  the  defcent,  that  is,  what  may  be 
properly  called,  from  and  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain ;  for  otherwife  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  paffengers  begin  to  afcend  even  from  the 
fea-fide,  the  whole  way  rifing  gradually  to  the 
yery  foot  of  thefe  aftonifliing  rnountains,   on 
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which  account  the   rivers   run  with  furprifing 
rapidity,  efpecially  near  their  fources. 

Herrera  fays,  there  are  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains in  the  Andes,  one  being  much  lower  than 
the  other,  covered  with  fpacious  woods  and 
beautiful  groves,  which  is  owing  to  the  fine 
temperature  of  the  air ;  but  the  cold  is  fo  fe-**" 
vere  upon  the  higher,  that  they  are  deftitute 
even  of  bufhes  and  grafs,  or  any  kind  of  plant, 
though  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  animals  on 
both  chains.  The  yncas  of  Peru  caufed  two 
grand  highways  to  be  cut  through  the  Andes, 
one  of  them  2700  miles  in  length,  from  Pofto 
to  Chili,  and  twenty-five  feet  broad,  being  well- 
paved,  and  having  noble  buildings  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  every  twelve  miles,  fome  of  which 
are  ftill  exifting ;  for  there  are  places  called 
'Tamhos,  fomewhat  like  European  inns,  where 
every  thing  neceffary  is  to  be  found  for  the  fup- 
port  of  travellers.  The  other  way  went  by  the 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  being  alio 
twenty-five  feet  broad,  with  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  buildings,  having  ftreams  and  rivulets 
brought  there  by  art  for  the  refrefhment  of  tra- 
vellers. 

When  tfavellers  afcend  the  highefh  point  of 
the  mountains,  it  is  with  much  difiiculty  they 
can  breathe,  by  reafon  of  the  purenefs  and  fri- 
gidity of  the  air.  The  cold  on  thefe  mountains 
is  fo  piercing,  that  many  have,  perifhed  in  going 
over  them  to  Chili ;  and  others  who  have  e- 
fcapcd  with  their  lives,  have  loft  their  fingers 
and  toes.     In  order  therefore  to  avoid  thefo  J 

dangers^ 
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dangers,  the  Spaniards,  who  formerly  palled 
this  way  into  Chili,  go  now  either  by  fea  or  by 
the  fide  of  thefe  mountains. 

Herrera  alfo  obferves,  that  people  go  through 
thefe  mountains  as  if  they  were  treading  upon 
clouds,  fometimes  feeing  the  valleys  without 
♦»any  oppofition  to  their  fight,  but  when  they 
look  up  cannot  fee  the  heavens  for  clouds ; 
whereas,  when  they  reach  their  lofty  fummits, 
they  can  no  longer  perceive  the  earth  for  the 
clouds  beneath  them ;  but  the  heavens  above 
them  are  one  clear  and  unclouded  expanfcy 
through  which  the  fun  darts  out  his  cheering 
rays  :  nor  is  itjefs  admirable,  while  they  travel 
over  thefe  hills,  and  perceive  tempefi:s  and 
ftorms  falling  into  the  valleys  at  a  difi:ance, 
while  the  ferenity  over  their  heads  is  fo  great, 
that  no  cloud  is  to  be  feen  to  difcompofe  the 
beautiful  profped:. 

There  are  many  vulcanoes  in  this  chain  of 
mountains,  of  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  fix- 
teen  betwixt  the  latitudes  of  26  and  46  deg. 
fouth,  which,  at  feveral  times  have  opened  with 
fuch  terrible  explofions  as  to  caufe  very  dread^ 
ful  and  aftonifhing  effedts  to  all  the  circum- 
jacent countries.  Thefe  are  faid  to  be  as  terrible 
aS  the  eruptions  of  mount  iEtna  in  Sicily,  or 
Vefuvius  in  Naples. 

However  thefe  mounfaifts  ai'e  faid  to  be  very 
rich  in  mines,  but  two  caufcs  may  be  afilgned 
why  thefe  riches  are  not.difcovercd ;  the  firft, 
being  that  general  and  inviolable  maxim  among 
the   Indians,   of  concealing   all   their  treafures 
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from  any  other  nations  j  for  if  any  among  them, . 
either  out  of  intereftjor  a  motive  of  conveniency, 
fhould  difcover  any  thing  of  this  kind,  his  death 
would  be  inevitable,  and  no  power  on  earth 
tould  fave  him  from  the  revenge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  other  reafon  for  not  feeking  after 
thefe  mines,  is  the  great  plenty  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  they  find  in  the  rivers  and  valleys  ;  however,; 
if  thefe  were  exhaufted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniards,  in  fome  future  period,  may  feek  for 
the  mines  and  treafures  concealed  in  the  bowels 
of  thefe  mountains. 

There  are  many  frightful  precipices  and  deep' 
rivers  at  the  fides  of  the  narrow  pafles  in  the 
Andes,  which  frequently  occafion  the  lofs  of 
mules  and  travellers,  ,  The  ftreams  run  with 
fuch  violence,  and  fo  far  below  the  roads,  that 
they  caufe  a  dizzinefs  in  the  head  of  the  fpedla- 
tor.  The  afcents  and  defcents  are  fo  fleep,  that 
they  are  difficult  to  pafs  on  foot ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  way  is  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the 
beautiful  cafcades  which  the  water  forrhs  in  the 
rocks ',  befides,  the  water  naturally  fprings  up 
to  a  great  height  in  fome  of  the  valleys,  like  ar- 
tificial fountains,  among  odoriferous  plants  and 
beautiful  flowers,  which  yield  a  delightful  pro- 
fpea. 

The  only  fea  that  wafhes  the  coaft  of  Peru  is^ 
The  Pacific  ^^  South  fea.  Of  Pacific  ocean  j  the 
ocean.or  great  ffiore  is  generally  high  and  bold, 
South  fea.  where  there  is  no  landing,  except  at 
the  ports,  or  in  fome  particular  bays.  This 
vaft  ocean,  bordering  upon  Peru  and  ,Chili,  is 

alfo 
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alfo  called  the  South  fea,  becaufe  it  lies  towards 
the  antarctic  pole,  from  whence  the  fouth  wind 
blows,  in  oppofition  to  the  North,  which  reigns 
in  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  arcSic  pole ;  fo  that  a 
■fouth  wind  is  efteemed  as  favourable  in  Peru 
and  Chili  as  the  north  wind  is  in  Europe ; 
which  made  Ovalle  call  the  Europeans  fins  of 
the  north,  and  the  natives  of  South  America 
children  of  the  foilth.  The  South  fea  is  alfo 
called  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  account  of  that  con- 
ftant  ferenity  of  weather  which  reigns  there 
from  4  to  30  or  35  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  along 
the  greateft  part  of  the  coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
as  alfo  indefinitely  from  the  American  fhore  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  But  it  might  alfo  have  been 
called  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  account  of  the  lingu- 
lar tranquillity  of  its  navigation,  which,  Ovalle 
fays,  is  feldom  interrupted  by  other  Europeans  ;. 
though,  both  before  and  lince  his  time,  the 
Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  have  made  the  Spa- 
niards fenfible,  that  they  could  navigate  in  thefe 

j,feas,  and  convince  them  of  their  infecurity. 

\  Herrera  obferves,  that  the  motive  which  in- 
duced Magellan  to  call  this  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Was,  becaufe  there  was  not  in  all  that  element 
a  more  fpacious  career  for  the  wind  and  tide ; 

■  and  becaufe  there  reigns  fo  ftrong  and  fteady  a 
levant  between   the  tropics,   that  the  feamen, 

'  for  feveral  days  together,  have  no  occalion  to 
handle  their  fails,  or  the  fteerfman  to  move  his 
helm,  failing  through  thefe  extenfive  feas,  as  if 
thsv  were  paffing  along  a  river  or  canal. 

The'  moll  frequent  navigatidns  of  the  South 
A  a  fea 
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fea  are  from  Peru  to  Panama,  and  from  thence 
to  New  Spain,  and  the  Philippines,  but  thofe 
from  Peru  to  Chili  are  lefs  ufed ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  g reateft  part  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  thefe  feas  is  between  the  tropics, 
where  the  fun  has  fo  much  force  as  to  keep  the 
winds  from  being  furious,  and  from  making 
fuch  continued  ftorms  as  are  raifed  without  the 
tropics,  and  in  parts  nearer  the  poles.  How- 
ever, Ovalle  fays,  the  South  fea  does  not  defervc 
the  name  of  Pacific  fouthwards  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  becaufe  navigators  under- 
go great  hardfliips  between  the  26th  degree  of 
fouth  latitude  and  Cape  Plorn,  (which  is  the 
moil  fouthern  extremity  of  America)  j  for  as 
foon  as  the  winter  begins,  the  fea  cannot  be  na- 
vigated without  manifeft  danger ;  and  about 
the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  in  43  deg.  fouth,  the  fea 
is  very  dangerous  even  in  fummer.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  terrible 
than  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes  which  always 
happen  about  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  winter-feafon,  of  which  we  have  the 
moft  dreadful  accounts  in  the  hiftory  of  Lord 
Anfon's  voyage  to  the  South  feas,  who  doubled 
that  ftormy  cape,  and  underwent  the  moft  in- 
credible hardfliips  and  dangers. 

That  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  which  wafhes 
the  coafts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  fwells  and  runs 
with  long  hig-h  furees  at  the  new  and  full 
moon  J  but  at  the  fame  time  fhips  are  fafe 
enough  at  fea,  as  thefe  waves  never  break  there, 
though,  where  tliey  fall  in  upon  the  fl:iore,  they 

make 
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make  it  very  dangerous  landing.  At  Guiaquil, 
in  3  deg,  of  fouth  latitude,  the  tide  runs  very 
ftrong,  and  rifes  iixteen  or  eighteen  feet  per- 
pendicular ;  but  it  does  not  rife  fo  high  on  any 
part  of  the  coall  to  the  fouthward,  where  there 
are  not  fuch  bays,  or  fo  many  rivers  as  here ; 
for  the  tides  always  run  ftrongeft  and  rife  high- 
eft  in  gulfs  or  bays  of  the  fea,  and  up  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  Funnel  obferves,  that  the 
winds  in  the  Peruvian  feas,  and  on  all  the  weft- 
em  fide  of  America,  from  38  deg.  fouth  to 
7  deg.  north  are  always  foutherly  two  points 
upon  the  fliore,  fo  that  where  the  coaft  runs 
north  and  fouth,  the  wind  is  at  S.  S.  W.  and 
where  the  coaft  runs  S.  S.E.  the  wind  is  due 
fouth,  except  it  is  in  the  night,  when  the  fea- 
wind  generally  ceafes,  and  there  comes  a  fine 
moderate  gale  from  the  land,  which  they  call 
the  land-breeze.  Dampier  remarks,  that  the 
foutherly  winds  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  continue 
to  blow  in  that  dirediion  for  140  or  150  leagues 
from  the  ftiore  before  they  alter,  but  then  they 
may  be  perceived  to  veer  about  more  eafterly ; 
and  about  200  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  that 
fhore,  the  true  trade-winds  fet  in  at  E.  S.  E. 
which  never  alters  till  they  have  pafled  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies.  Both 
Dampier  and  Funnel  relate,  that  at  Arica, 
which  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  1 8  deg.  of 
fouth  latitude,  and  for  near  100  leagues  to  the 
■  fouthward,  this  fea  is  very  fubjed:  to  calms 
within  thirty-five  or  forty  leagues  of  the  fhore, 
but  that  thefe  calms  are  not  ufual  on  any  other 
A  a  2  part 
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part  of  the  coaft.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  northern  iigns,  mz.  from 
March  to  September,  the  fky  is  generally  bright 
and  clear,  though,  when  he  returns  back  to  the 
fouthern  figns,  the  weather  is  fo  thick  and  hazy- 
that  they  cannot  take  an  obfervation,  notwith-^ 
^landing  they  have  no  rain  at  fea,  or  upon  the 
coaft. 

The  weather  in  Peru  is  various  according  to 
Climate  and    the  fituation  of  the  lands.     In  the 
foil.  lanos  and  valleys  it  never  rains,  and 

the  fky  for  the  moft  part  is  cloudy,  which  fliiel4 
the  inhabitants  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
fun ;  but  eyery  night  a  foft  benign  dew  broods 
upon  the  earth,  which  refreshes  the  grafs  and 
plants  fo  as  to  produce  in  fome  parts  the  greateft 
fertility;  what  the  dew  wants  in  perfedling  this, 
is  wrought  by  the  vaft  number  of  ftreams,  to 
which  the  frequent  rains  and  the  daily  melting 
of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains  give  rife.  Along 
the  fea-coaft  the  foil  is  generally  barren  and 
fandy,  except  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
ftreams  vi?e  have  mentioned,  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  as  are  all  the  valleys  in  the  hilly 
country. 

The  caufe  of  the  want  of  rain  in  all  the  flat 
country  of  Peru,  is  difficult  to  be  afiignedj 
though  the  agents  in  it  are  not  improbably  the 
conftant  fouth-weft  wind,  that  prevails  there 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year;  and  the  im- 
menfe  height  of  the  mountains,  cold  with  a, 
conftant  fnow.  The  plain  country  between, 
fefreftied  a?  it  is  on  the  one  hand  by  the  cool 

winds, 
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winds,  that  blow  without  any  variation  from 
the    frigid    regions   of  the    fouth,    and  heated 
as  uniformly  by  the  dire<a:  rays  of  the   equi- 
noctial  fun,    preferves  fuch    an  equal    temper, 
that  the  vapour  once  elevated,  can  hardly  ever 
defcend  in  rain  :  but  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  country,  by  the   alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  air  from  the  daily  heats  and  fuc- 
ceeding  colds,  which  the  fnows  communicate 
in  the  abfence  of  the  fun,  as  well  as  from  the 
unequal  temper  of  the   air  which   prevails   in 
all  hilly  places,  the  rain  falls  very  plentifully  : 
the  climate  in  the  mountainous  countries  is  ex- 
tremely changeable,  and  the  changes  fudden. 

All   along  the  coaft  of  Peru,  a  current  fets 
ftrongly  to  the  north;  further  out  to   fea,    it 
paffes  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  fouth.     This 
current  probably  moves  eddywife ;  for  having 
run  as  far  as  its  moving  caufe  impels  it,  it  na- 
turally paffes  back  again  where  it  has  leaft  re- 
fiftance.     The  ignorance  of  this  double  current 
made  the  navigation  in  the  South  feas  originally 
very   uncertain    and   fatiguing ;    but    now    the 
courfe  is,  for  thofe  who  pals  from  Chili  to  Pe- 
ru, to  keep  in  to  the  fhore  in  their  paffage  to 
Callao,  and  on  their  return  to  ftand  out  a  great 
many  leagues  to  fea,  and  take  the  fouthern  cur- 
rent homewards.     The  fame  method,  but  re- 
verfed,  is  obferved  in  the  voyages  betv.-een  Pa- 
nama, and  ail  the  other  northern  countries,  and 
the  ports  of  Peru. 

There  are  feveral  extenfive  lakes  in  Peru,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Titicaca,  formerly  mentioned, 

fituated 
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fituated  in  the  valley  of  Callao,  the  middle  of 
Lakes  and  it  being  in  1 6  deg.  40  min.  fouth 
rivers,-  \3c.  latitude,  and  in  68  deg.  20  min.  of 
weft  longitude.  This  lake,  like  the  adjacent  fea, 
is  navigated  by  fhips,  and  other  vefTels,  but  is 
fometimes  fubjedl  to  ftorms;  and  the  firft  fhip 
which  the  Spaniards  built  upon  it,  was  drove 
on  fhore  by  a  tempeft,  and  broken  to  pieces. 
This  lake  abounds  with  fifh,  and  wild  fowls  ; 
befides,  the  towns  and  villages  bordering  upon 
the  lake,  are  efteemed  the  moft  agreeable 
dwellings  in  Peru,  From  this  lake  iffues  a 
large  ftream  to  the  fouthward,  which  forms 
another  lake,  called  Paria,  not  much  inferior  to 
the  former  in  its  dimenfions,  with  feveral  iflands 
in  it :  and  on  the  banks  of  thefe  lakes  are  rich 
favannahs,  or  meadows,  that  feed  great  herds 
of  cattle.  There  are  alfo  many  lakes  upon  the 
mountains,  which  are  the  fources  of  many  large 
rivers. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  fprings  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  is  remote  from  the 
fea,  but  very  few  on  the  fandy  plains  near  the 
fhore.  Acofta  mentions  one  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  near  the  quickfilver  mines  in 
Guancavitica,  which,  he  fays,  thows  out  hot 
water,  that,  in  running  a  little  way,  turns  in- 
to ftone,  and  forms  a  rock,  foft,  light,  yet  very 
durable,  fo  as  to  ferve  the  inhabitants  for  build- 
ing their  houfes.  There  are  alfo  at  Cape  St  He- 
lena, and  feveral  other  places  of  Peru,  fountains 
of  liquid  matter,  called  coppey,  refembling  tar 
pr  pitch,  and  put  to  the  fame  ufes  by  m?iriner&, 

for 
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for  the  prefervation  of  their  ropes,  planks,  and 
tackle  :  this  is  not  only  afferted  by  Acofta,  but 
is  alfo  corroborated  by  Dampier  and  Funnel. 
At  a  farm  near  the  city  of  Cufco,  is  a  fountain 
whofe  waters  are  naturally  converted  into  fait* 
which  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  proprietor, 
if  fait  was  not  fo  plentiful  in  the  country. 

The  rivers  of  South  America  generally  rife 
in  the  Andes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Peru  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Chili.  Some  of  thefe  rivers 
bend  their  courfe  to  the  eaftward,  and  difcharge 
their  water  into  the  North  fea,  or  Atlantic  ocean; 
and  others  run  in  a  wefterly  direftion,  and  fall 
into  the  South  fea.  The  former  have  an  ex- 
tenfive  courfe,  and  fome  of  them  the  largeft 
rivers  in  the  world :  but  the  latter  are  rather 
torrents  than  rivers,  made  by  the  annual  rains, 
which  commonly  fall  on  the  mountains  between 
May  and  September,  and  are  perfedlly  dried  up; 
before  January,  the  ftreams  being  fo  fliallow  and 

;    rapid,  that  fcarce  any  of  them   are  navigable. 

■  The  rivers  which  rife  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes, 
will  be  defcribed,  V\'hen  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  run. 

There  .,are  about  thirty  rivers  which  rife  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Andes,  and,  after  pafling 
through  the  empire  of  Peru,  fall  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean. 

As  to  the  natural  produdions  of  Peru,  they 
are  rich,  ufeful,  and  necefi^ary,  ei-       Trading 
ther  as  to  vegetables,    minerals,    or    commodities, 
animals  :    and  the  commodities  for  export  may 
be  reduced  chiefly  to  thefe  articles,      i.  Gold, 

fiiver. 
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filver,  and  precious  ftones.  2.  Wine,  oil,  and 
brandy.  5.  Vigonia  wool.  4.  Jefuits  bark. 
5.  Guinea  or  Jamaica  pepper.  6.  Quickfilver, 
Of  the  firft  of  thefe  articles  we  have  already- 
treated  in  our  defcription  of  New  Spain,  and- 
there  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  of  procu- 
ring and  purifying  thefe  metals,  fo  fliall  not  re- 
fume  it  here ;  only  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
mines  of  gold  in  Peru  are  moftly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  it,  not  far  diftant  from  Lima,  but  thofe 
of  filv6r  are  moftly  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 
Gold  and  filver  were  fo  plentiful  in  Peru,  in 
the  1 6  th  century,  that  de  la  Vega  relates,  there 
had  been  exported  from  thence  to  Spain  every 
year,  for  twenty-five  years  fucceffively,  the 
value  of  13,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight,  or 
2,340,000  1.  Sterling  ;  befides  what  had  pafTed 
without  account.  And  although  many  old  mines 
are  exhaufted,  yet  they  are  daily  opening  new" 
ones,  fo  that  thefe  commodities  are  at  prefent 
as  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  towns  fliift  with 
the  mines,  a  rich  mine  is  always  the  founder  of 
a  town  in  proportion  to  its  produce  ;  the  town 
which  it  fublifts,  when  the  mine  is  exhaufted, 
difappears.  ; 

Thefe  mines  belong  to  the  perfon  who  firft 
difcovers  them,  who  immediately  prefents  a  pe- 
tition to  the  magiftrates,  to  have  fuch  a  piece 
of  ground  for  his  own,  v\'hich  is  immediately 
granted;  when  theymeafure  80  Spani.^i  yards  in 
length,  and  40  in  breadth,  for  the  difcoverer,  who 
chufes  vv'hat  place  he  thinks  fit,  and  does  what 
he  plcafes  with  it.     The  fame  quantity  is  then 

mcafured 
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meafiired  for  the  King,  and  fold  to  the  beft  pur- 
chafer  :  though  if  any  other  perfon  is  indinable 
to  work  part  of  the  mine  himfelf,  he  bargains 
with  the  proprietor  for  a  particular  vein  ;  when 
all  that  he  digs  out  is  his  own  property,  after 
paying  the  royal  duty,  which  is  the  twentieth 
part  for  gold,  and  a  fifth  for  filver. 

It  is  very  fuppofable,  that  thefe  metals  gene- 
rate in  the  earth,  like  all  other  inanimate  things ; 
and  it  is  likewife  certain,  from  the  Spanifh  ac- 
counts, that  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  other 
metais,  are  continually  growing,  and  forming 
themfelves  in  the  bowels  of  their  natural  earths  ; 
which  opinion  is  verified  by  experience  in  the 
mountains  of  Potofi,  where  feveral  mines  have 
fallen  in,  and  buried  the  workmen,  with  their 
tools,  whofe  bones,  and  fome  pieces  of  wood,, 
have  been  afterwards  difcovered,  with  veins  of 
filver  actually  running  through  them. 

The  working  of  thefe  mines- has  proved  very 
deftrudive  to  the  Indians ;  for  the  Spaniards. 
oblige,this  unfortunate  people  to  fend  annually 
a  certain  number  from  the  villao-es  of  thecoun- 
try  adjacent  to  the  mines,  who  are  compelled  to 
work  for  a  limited  time,  but  afterwards  may  re- 
turn. It  is  incredible  to  think  how  thefe  mines 
(the  mod  terrible  fcourge  with  which  God 
could  afflidt  the  inhabitants)  have  contributed 
to  depopulate  this  country.  Worfe  they  are 
than  iwoid  or  pefl::lence,  equally  fatal  to  their 
lives ;  and  where  thofe  efcape,  they  are  em- 
bittered by  the  circumftance  of  an  ignominious 
flavery,  v/ithout  any  profpedt  of  end  or  mitiga- 
B  b  tion. 
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tion.  The  efFedls  of  this  fervitude  would  be 
ftill  more  fatal,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ufe  of  an 
herb  which  the  inhabitants  call  coca,  to  which 
they  afcribe  the  moft  extraordinary  virtues,  and  ■ 
which  they  conftantly  ufe.  Its  qualities  feera 
to  be  of  the  opiate  kind,  and  to  have  fome  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  tobacco ;  for  it  produces 
a  kind  of  ftupid  compofare.  It  is  an  antidote 
againfl  poifons  and  poifonous  effluvia,  and 
makes  thofe  who  ufe  it  fubfift  a  long  time  with-  ^ 
out  food.  Though  neceflary  to  thofe  only  who 
work  in  the  mines,  it  is  ufed  for  pleafure  by  all 
the  Indians,  who  chew  it  conftantly,  though  it 
makes  thofe  who  ufe  it,  ftink  in  a  mofl  offenfive 
manner.  This  herb  is  gathered  by  the  Indians 
with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  to  which 
they  attribute  its  virtues. 

They  make  ufe  of  another  prefervative,  an 
infufion  of  the  herb  paraauay;  fomething  of  the 
nature  of  tea.  The  confumption  of  this  in  Pe- 
ru by  all  ranks  of  people  is  prodigious.  Above 
18,000  hundred  weight  is  annually  brought  in- 
to Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  worth,  when  the  du- 
ty is  paid,  not  lefs  than  80,000  pounds  Sterling. 
The  fined  of  this  fpecies  of  tea  comes  from 
the  country  of  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay. 


C  ft  A  P. 
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CHAP.      III. 

The  ivities  and  fruits  of  Peru.  The  wool.  The 
lamas  and  vicunnas,  ficep  of  Peru.  The  be- 
zoar  ftone  found  in  the  Jlomachs  of  the  ivild 
cattle,  fefuits  bark.  Guinea  pepper,  ^dck- 
filver  7nines.  The  furprifng  plenty  of  European 
cattle,  &c.  in  Peru,  and  the  manner  of  hunting 
and  killing  the  wild  cattle  there. 

THE  fouthern  part  of  Peru  which  lies  with- 
out the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  wines 
produces  wine  in  great  plenty,  but 
not  in  perfection  proportionable.  The  Spaniards 
dillike  and  leave  it  to  the  Indians  and  negroes, 
chufing  rather,  what  may  feem  odd,  to  regale  in 
the  brandy  of  the  fame  wine,  which  is  likewife 
made  and  exported  in  large  quantities,  not  only 
to  all  parts  of  Peru,  but  to  Panama,  and  the 
ports  of  New  Spain.  The  greateft  quantity  is 
made  near  a  place  otherwifc  of  no  confequence, 
called  Moguaga;  here  it  is  raid  they  make  an- 
nually of  wine  and  brandy  100,000  jars,  which 
M.  Frezier  reckons  at  3,200,000  Paris  pints; 
a  valt  quantity  in  a  fmall  territory.  Wine  is 
made  in  a  great  many  places  befides  this,  but  of 
a  goodnefs  not  fuperior.  Francis  de  Caravantes, 
a  nobleman  of  Toledo,  planted  the  firft  vines  in 
Peru,  which  he  imported  from  the  Canaries  ; 
but  the  Indians  preferred  their  own  liquor, 
made  of  Indian  corn,  to  any  wine  made  of 
grapes.  They  water  their  vineyards  in  all  parts 
B  b  2  of 
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of  Peru,  chiefly  by  turning  rivulets  through 
them,  or  letting  in  the  water  from  fome  adja- 
cent river  or  refervoir;  for  the  country  is  fo 
hot  and  dry,  that  their  vines  will  yield  no 
grapes  if  they  are  not  watered  :  therefore,  when 
they  would  have  them  bear  fruit,  they  water 
the  vines,  and  have  grapes  at  what  time  of  the 
year  they  pleafe. 

Wheat  and  barley  v/ere  firft  imported  into 
Peru  about  the  year  1540,  which  thrive  here 
extremely  well,  and  yield  a  great  increafe  in 
many  parts  of  this  large  kingdom. 

Olives  have  been  alio  carried  over  here,  where  ' 
Fruits.  *^^y  "^v^r  profper  fo  well  as  other 

European  plants ;  though  they  are 
found  very  agreeable  to  the  foil  of  Chili ;  now- 
over,  Peru  abounds  in  fugar  canes,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
nedtarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plumbs,  and 
pomegranates  ;  none  of  which  were  to  be  found 
here  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  but 
there  were  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts,  cacao-nuts, 
pine-apples,  guavas,  plantains,  and  other  fruits. 

The  Indians  had  neither  lettuce,  radilhes, 
turnips,  garlick,  onions,  beets,  Ipinage,  afpa- 
ragus,  melons,  cucumbers,  peafe,  beans,  or  rice, 
of  all  which  there  are  now  greaty  plenty ;  as 
there  are  alfo  of  roles,  jeflamines,  and  many 
odoriferous  flowers,  that  were  never  feen  there 
till  they  were  imported  from  Europe.  But  the 
Indians  had  leveral  forts  of  herbs,  roots,  and 
flowers  unknown  to  the  Europeans,  particular- 
ly the  caffavi  root,  which  ferved  the  natives  of 

great 
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great  part  of  North  and  South  America,  inftead 
of  bread.  In  the  plains  of  Truxillo,  there  is  a 
fort  of  tree  which  bears  twenty  or  thirty  flowers, 
all  of  them  different  in  form,  and  of  feveral 
colours,  hanging  together  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  Vv'hich  is  called ^(jr  del  paradifo,  or  the 
flower  of  paradife. 

Befides  many  gums  and  drugs  common  to 
America,  it  produces  a  famous  bal-  The  balfam 
fam,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  coun-  of  Peru, 
try,  and  from  thence  called  the  balfam  of  Peru. 
This  proceeds  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
a  little  tree.  There  are  three  forts  of  this  drug  : 
tlie  firft  is  called  the  balfam  by  incifion,  and  is  a 
white  liquor.  The  fecond  is  called  the  balfam 
ofthefiell,  which  drops  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  that  are  cut,  where  they  hang  fmall 
flafks  to  receive  it,  and  thus  it  is  drawn  off  till 
the  tree  will  yield  no  more.  But  the  third  is  a 
black  balfam,  which  is  made  by  boiling  the  bark, 
branches,  and  leaves  of  thefe  little  trees  in  wa- 
ter, and  after  they  have  boiled  fome  time,  tJie 
fat,  or  fcum,  that  fwims  on  the  top,  is  taken 
off,  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and,  like  the 
others,  called  balfam  of  Peru.  The  laft  is  ge- 
nerally ufed,  as  well  in  phylic,  as  for  perfumes  ; 
it  ought  to  be  vif'cous,  and  of  a  turpentine  con- 
iiffence,  of  a  fweet  agreeable  tafte,  and  having 
fome  refemblance  of  ftorax. 

Wool  makes  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  com- 
modities of  the  growth  of  this  coun-       ^y^^, 
try ;    and   is   not  more   remarkable 
for  its  fine  long  flaple  than  for  the  lingularity  of 
«.  the 
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the  animal  which  produces  it.     It  is  fheared 

J. 

The  lamas  from  a  fort  of  fhecp  which  they 
call  lamns  and  vicunnas.  The  lamas 
have  fmall  heads,  refembling,  in  fome  meafure, 
both  an  horfe  and  a  fheep ;  their  upper  lip  is 
cleft  like  that  of  a  hare,  through  which,  when 
they  are  enraged,  they  fpit  about  five  or  fix 
yards,  againft  any  thing  that  gives  them  of- 
fence, a  fort  of  invenomed  juice,  which,  when 
it  falls  upon  the  fkin,  caufes  a  red  fpot  and  great 
itching.  The  neck  is  long  like  that  of  a  camel, 
the  body  refembles  that  of  a  (heep,  but  the  legs 
are  much  longer  in  proportion.  Their  height 
is  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  they  are  fo 
gentle  and  tradable  that  a  child  may  govern 
them.  This  animal  has  a  difagreeable  fmell ; 
but  its  fle(h,  when  young,  is  tender  and  delicate 
eating,  being  fo  wholefome  and  inoffenfive,  that 
it  is  preferred  before  chickens  for  the  food  of 
fick  perfons.  This  animal  is  extremely  ufeful, 
not  only  for  the  wool,  which  is  very  long  and 
line,  but  as  it  is  a  beaft  of  burden,  ftrong,  pa- 
tient, and  kept  at  a  very  fmall  expenfe.  Her- 
rera  obferves,  that  500  or  1000  of  them  go 
in  a  body,  laden  with  any  fort  of  goods,  attend- 
ed only  by  a  few  Indians,  every  Iheep  carrying 
one  hundred  weight,  or  at  moft  a  hundred  and 
a  quarter,  but  then  it  carries  that  weight  a  vail 
way  without  tiring ;  and  they  are  fo  fure-foot- 
ed,  that  they  will  carry  their  burdens  over 
rocks  and  precipices,  when  a  man  mufi:  travel 
on  foot  with  difficulty.  As  foon  as  night  ap- 
proaches, the  lama  lies  down,  and  no  blows  will 
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force  him  to  move  one  foot  after  the  time  he 
deftines  for  his  reft  and  food  ;  it  is  true,  they 
eat  but  httle,  and  very  feldom  drink  ;  befides, 
they  never  require  flioeing,  becaufe  they  are 
cloven-footed,  and  have  a  callous  fpungy  mat- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  their  feet.  The  Spaniards 
alfo  make  ufe  of  them  in  the  mines  to  carry  the 
ore  to  the  mills,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  loaded, 
they  go  without  any  guide  to  the  place  where 
they  ufe  to  be  unloaded.  It  fhould  be  obferved, 
that  they  have  a  kind  of  fpur  above  the  foot, 
which  makes  them  fo  fure-footed  among  the 
rocks,  becaufe  they  make  ufe  of  it  to  hold  ia 
paths  of  danger. 

The  vicunna  is  an  animal  refembling  the 
lama,  pretty  much  as  the  dromedary  Thevicunnas. 
does  the  camel.  He  is  fmaller  and 
fwifter,  with  a  far  finer  wool,  but  otherwife 
exadlly  like  the  lama  in  all  refpedls.  Befides 
thefe,  they  have  great  numbers  of  wild  Iheep, 
of  a  lelTer  kind,  which  re  fort  to  the  xViountainous 
and  defert  parts  of  the  country.  The  wool  of 
thefe  creatures  is  almofb  as  fine  as  filk,  of  which 
the  natives  make  feveral  forts  of  ftuffs  for  cloath- 
ing,  and  dye  it  of  various  colours  that  never 
change  or  fade.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  what 
quantity  of  this  wool  is  exported,  manufadiu- 
red  or  raw,  out  of  Peru,  either  into  New  or 
Old  Spain,  but  there  is  abundant  reafon  to 
think  that  it  is  a  very  confiderable  article  of 
their  trade. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  wild  cattle  in  Peru, 
particularly  on  the  Andes.    Herrera  and  Acofta 

relate. 
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relate,  that  the  bezoar  ftone  is  found  in  the  fto- 
The  bezoar    iTi2-chs  and  bellics  of  moft  of  thefe 
Hone.  wild  animals,  there  being  fometimes 

two,  three,  or  four  together,  of  different  fhapes, 
fize,  and  colour,as  black,  dark,  gray,  white,  and 
green,  fome  looking  as  if  they  were  gilded,  and 
covered  with  feveral  coats  or  ikins ;  fome  as  big 
as  filberts,  others  of  the  fize  of  walnuts,  or  pi- 
geons eggs,  many  as  large  as  hens  eggs,  and  a 
few  as  big  as  oranges.  AH  the  beafls  that  en- 
gender the  bezoar  flone  chew  the  cud,  and  u- 
fually  feed  among  the  rocks  in  the  fnow.  It 
is  found  both  in  the  male  and  female,  who  eat 
or  drink  of  fome  pafture  and  waters  that  have 
been  poifoned  by  particular  herbs  and  venomous 
reptiles ;  but  there  is  one  herb  which  the  vi- 
cunnas,  and  other  beafts  that,  engender  this 
ftone,  run  to  by  inftindt,  when  they  find  them- 
felves  poifoned,  and  by  that  means  expel  the  in- 
feftion  ;  which  makes  the  Indians  of  opinion, 
that  the  ilone  in  the  ftomach  of  thefe  animals  is 
compounded  of  this  herb,  from  whence  it  de-: 
rives  its  virtues  againil  poifons,  and  produces 
many  other  furprifmg  effects.  The  flones  are 
frequently  formed  in  the  flomach  upon  little 
pieces  of  wood,  or  ihells  which  are  found  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  ball ;  but  the  Indians  fay,  that  the 
cattle  fent  from  Europe  will  not  breed  the  be- 
zoar, becaufe  they  never  eat  that  extraordinary  i, 
herb.  Herrera  obferves,  that  the  value  of  this 
ftone  confifts  in  its  being;  of  fmgular  fervice  a- 
gainft  infeftious  diflempers,  the  fpotted  fever,  and 
other  difcafes  j  as  alfo  for  thepleurify,  flopping  of 
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blood,  and  epilepiies.  What  the  Indians  relate 
of  this  matter  feems  to  agree  with  what  Pliny 
fays  of  the  mountain-goats,  which  fed  upon 
poifonous  herbs,  without  fufFering  any  damage. 
Befides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  bezoar  ftone 
is  found  intermixed  with  the  dung  of  an  ani- 
mal of  the  goat- kind,  called  pazan,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  particularly  at  Gol- 
conda  and  Cananor,  the  buds  of  a  certain  fhrub 
which  the  animal  ufes  to  browfe  being  general- 
ly found  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  baiis  on  v/hich  this  formation  is  made. 
A  ftone  of  one  ounce  in  the  Eaft  Indies  is  fold 
for  about  five  pounds  Sterling,  and  one  of  four 
ounces  for  about  100  pounds  fame  money;  fo 
that  the  value  of  the  ftone  is  augmented  ac- 
cording to  its  magnitude,  the  price  increafing 
like  that  of  a  diamond  :  but  the  occidental  be- 
zoar is  of  a  much  inferior  value  to  the  oriental, 
being  heavier,  more  brittle,  of  an  impurer  co- 
lour, and  not  fo  gloffy.  Bezoar  is  eafily  fophi- 
fticated,  and  the  deceit  as  eafily  ditcovered. 
The  methods  for  proving  it  are,  ijl.  To  fteep  it 
three  or  four  hours  in  lukev.'arm  water,  when, 
a  the  water  is  not  tinged,  and  the  bezoar  has 
loft  none  of  its  weight,  it  is  pure.  2dly,  To  try 
it  with  a  ftiarp  red-hot  iron,  when,  if  it  enters 
the  ftone,  and  the  heat  makes  it  fry  and  ftirivel, 
it  is  fiftitious.  T^dly,  To  rub  it  over  a  paper 
fmeared  with  chalk  or  lime,  when,  if  it  leaves 
a  yellow  taint  on  the  former,  or  a  green  on  the 
latter,  it  is  good  and  valuable. 

The  fourth  great  article  of  their  trade  is  Je- 
C  c  fuits 
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fuits  bark,  fo  well  known  in  medicine,  as  a  fpe-      ] 
,  ^ .    ,    ,      cific  in  intermitting  diforders,  and     j 

ICiUltS    DiirK.  ,  i  111  r  ' 

the   many  other  valuable   purpoies 
which  experience  daily  finds  it  to  anfwer.    The 
tree  which  produces  this  valuable  bark  grows 
in  feveral  parts  of  Peru ;  but  the  beft  and  fineft 
is  found  on  the  mountains  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  and  about  forty  miles  round  the  city  of 
Loxa.    The  tree  is  tall,  and  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  cherry-tree,  tapering  from  the  root  up- 
wards, but  is  deftitute  of  branches  till  near  the 
top,  where  they  grow  regular  as  if  topped  by 
art,  and  its  leaves  are  round  and  indented.     It 
bears  a  long  reddifli  flower,  from  whence  arifes 
a  kind  of  pod,   in  which  is  contained  a  kernel 
like   an    almond,    clothed  with   a  flight  rind. 
The  bark  is  blackifli  on  the  outfide,  but  fome- 
times  mixed  with  white  fpots.   Emery  obferves, 
that  there  are  two  forts  of  this  tree,  the  one 
cultivated,  the  other  v/ild ;  but  the  former  is 
much  preferred  to  the  latter ;  that  the  befl:  bark 
is  of  the  mofl:  lively  colour,  refembling  dark 
cinnamon.     Bernard  fays,  that  the  bark  which 
comes   from   the   trees   at  the  bottom  of.  the 
mountains  is  thickefl:,   becaufe  it  receives  moil: 
nourifliment  from  the  earth,  being  fmooth,  of 
a  whitifli  yellow  without,  and  a  palifli  yellow 
within ;   that  which  comes  from  the  trees  at 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  is  abundantly  more   A 
delicate  j  but  the  beft  kind  grows  in  the  middle   ^ 
of  the  mountains,  where    it   has    neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  nourifhment.    There  is  alfo 
another  kind  of  this  bark  which  comes  from  i 
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the  mountains  of  Potofi,  that  is  more  brown, 
bitter,  and  arornatic  than  the  former,  but  much 
fcarcer  than  any  of  the  reft. 

According  to  the  moft  authentic  accounts, 
the  Spaniards  diftinguifli  four  forts  of  this  pre- 
cious bark ;  as,  the  cafcarilla  colorada,  or  red- 
difh  bark;  amarylla,  or  yellowifli;  crefpilla,  or 
curling;  and  blanca,  or  whitifh.  The  colorada 
and  amarylla  are  reputed  the  beft  ;  the  crefpilla 
is  the  produce  of  the  fame  fort  of  tree,  only 
growing  in  a  cold  climate,  which  impairs  the 
quality  of  the  bark,  and  renders  it  whitifli  on 
the  outfide,  cinnamon-coloured  within,  and  un- 
fit for  medicinal  ufe ;  but  the  blanca  is  procu- 
red from  another  fpecies  of  the  tree,  of  a  much 
larger  trunk,  and  the  leaves  of  a  lighter  green 
colour ;  the  bark  being  a  very  thick  fpongeous 
fubftance,  whitifli  on  the  outiide,  and  fo  tough 
as  to  require  the  force  of  an  axe  to  flice  it  from 
the  tree. 

The  feafon  for  cutting  the  bark  is  in  Augufl, 
when  the  country  is  dry;  and  the  cutters  arc 
Indians,  provided  each  with  a  large  knife  and 
bag.  When  they  have  fliced  down  the  bark  as^ 
high  as  they  can  reach,  they  faften  fliort  fticks 
with  withs  to  the  tree,  at  proper  diftances,  like 
the  fteps  of  a  ladder,  whereby  they  afcend  and 
fiice  to  the  very  top,  till  the  bag  is  full,  when 
they  carry  it  to  the  low  country  to  dry  in  an 
adjacent  hut,  which  is  done  by  fpreading  it  in 
the  open  air,  and  turning  it  frequently  ;  but  if 
it  happens  to  be  cut  wet,  they  carry  it  imme- 
C  c  2  diately 
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diately  to  the  low  country,  otherwife  it  lofes  its 
colour,  turns  black,  and  rots. 

After  a  tree  has  been  tlius  barked,  it  requires 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  to  grow  again  ;  and 
there  is  an  opinion,  that  the  better  fort  of  bark 
will  foon  be  exhaufted,  or  at  leaft  inacceffible, 
either  on  account  of  its  diflance  from  any  in- 
habited place,  and  the  impenetrability  of  the 
woods  where  it  grows,  or  by  the  want  of  In- 
dians to  cut  it,  whofe  race,  through  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards,  is  like  to  be  totally  extintT:. 

This  bark  was  but  little  known  in  Europe 
till  the  year  1640.  The  Jefuits  of  Rome  firft 
brought  it  into  reputation  in  Spain  and  Italy  in 
the  year  1649;  and  in  1650,  the  Cardinal  de 
Lago,  of  that  order,  introduced  it  into  France, 
where  it  was  at  firft  fold  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
though  at  prel'ent  it  is  fold  for  about  half  a 
crown  or  three  (hillings  Sterling  per  pound  at 
Amfterdam,  When  reduced  into  a  powder,  it 
is  called  the  cardinal's  powder  by  foreigners,  but 
more  ufually  the  'Jefuits  powder,  or  pulvis  pa- 
trum.  The  Spaniards  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  this 
bark  was  accidentally  discovered  by  an  Indian, 
who  was  in  a  fever,  and  drank  the  water  of  a 
lake  wherein  feveral  of  thefe  trees  were  fallen, 
whereby  he  was  cured;  which  incited  fome  cu-» 
rious  perlbns  to  inquire  into  the  occaiion,  and 
thereby  difcovered  this  ineftimable  medicine. 
It  however  met  with  great  oppolition  at  lirft, 
when  Chiflet  ^nd  Plempius  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  againft  it ;  but  it  is  now  almofl  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  befl  and  greateft 
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remedies  within  the  whole  province  of  medi- 
cine, efoecially  for  the  cure  of  intermitting  fe- 
verSj  for  which  purpofe  it  is  given  in  fabilaace, 
tindliire,  or  infuiion.  The  demand  for  this 
bark  thrpugh  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  is 
very  great,  for  which  reafon  it  makes  a  very 
confiderable  and  valuable  part  of  the  cargo  of 
the  galleons. 

Guinea  pepper,  Agi,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Cayenne 
pepper,  is  a  very  confiderable  article  Guinea  pep- 
in  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  P"- 
is  ufed  all  over  Spanifh  America  in  almoft  every 
thing  they  eat.  This  is  produced  in  the  greatefl: 
quantity  in  the  vale  of  Arica,  a  diilridt  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Peru,  from  whence  they  ex- 
port to  the  annual  amount  of  600,000  crowns. 
The  diftridl  which  produces  this  pepper  in  io 
great  abundance  is  but  fmall,  and  naturally  bar- 
ren ;  its  fertility  in  pepper,  as  well  as  in  grain 
and  fruits,  is  owing  to  the  advantage  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  extraordinary  manure,  brought  from  an 
illand  called  Iquiqua.  This  is  a  fort  of  yel- 
lowilh  earth,  of  a  fcetid  fmell.  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  dung  of  birds,  becaule  of  the 
fimilitude  of  the  fcent,  and  becaufe  feathers 
have  been  found  very  deep  in  it,  and  that  vaft 
numbers  of  fea-fowls  appear  upon  that  and  all 
the  adjacent  coafts.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  we  look  upon  this  fubftancc  as  the 
dung  of  thefe  fea-fowls,  or  as  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  earth,  it  is  almoft  equally  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  fmall  ifland  of  Iquiqua,  not 
above  two  miles  in  circuit,  could  fupply  fuch 
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jmmenfe  quantities,  and  yet  after  fupplying  up- 
wards of  twelve  {hips  loads  annually  for  a  cen- 
tury together  for  the  diftant  p^rts,  and  a  vaftly  ■ 
larger  quantity  for  the  neighbourhood,  it  can- 
not be  obferved  that  it  is  in  the  leafl  diminished, 
or  that  the  height  of  the  ifland  is-  at  all  lef- 
fened. 

Another   cart    of  the    riches  of  Peru  con- 
Quickfilver    fifts  in    their   quickfilver   or   nier- 
mines.  cury,    of  which  they  have   feveral 

mines  in  the  audience  of  Lima  ;  particularly  in 
the  mountains  of  Oropeza,  and  Guancavilca, 
near  the  city  of  Guamanga,  Mercury  denotes 
a  fluid  mineral  matter,  perfeftly  refembling 
filver  in  fufion,  and  is  found  under  three  feveral 
forms  :  i .  In  ruddy  glebes  or  clods,  called  cin-r 
nabar.  2.  In  hard  ftony  glebes;  or  a  mineral 
fubftance,  of  a  faffron  and  fometimes  a  blackifh 
colour.  3.  It  is  alfo  found  pure;  for,  upon 
opening  holes  in  the  beds  of  ftones,  there  fome- 
times  guflies  a  vein,  or  llream  of  pure  mercury  : 
which  is  the  beft  fort  for  chymical  prepara- 
tions. 

There  are  mines  of  Mercury  in  Hungar)'-,, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  of  all  the  above-mentioned 
kinds ;  but  the  Peruvian  quickfilver  is  generally 
made  from  the  cinnabar,  which  is  a  mmeral 
ftone,  red,  heavy,  and  brilliant ;  being  efteem- 
ed  as  marcafite  of  quickfilver ;  or  rather  as 
quickfilver  pel'rified,  and  fixed,  by  means  of 
fulphur  and  a  fubterraneous  heat :  for  it  can  be 
chymically  reduced,  without  much  trouble  or 
lofs,  to  the  nature  of  mercury  j  and  each  pound 
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of  good  cinnabar  will  yield  fourteen  ounces  of 
mercury. 

The  native  Indians  wrought  thefe  mines  a 
confiderable  time  before  the  Spaniards  fettled  in 
their  country,  without  underftanding  the  nature 
or  value   of  the   mineral;  for  as   the  cinnabar 
yields  a  vermilion,  they  only  fought  after  this 
none,  which  they  called  limpi ;  and  ufed  it  like 
the  ancient  Romans,  or  modern  Ethiopians,  for 
painting  their  faces  and  bodie"^  on  feftivals  and 
rejoicing  times  ;    or  elfe  to  beautify  the  images 
of  their  deities.     Nor  were    thefe    quickfiiver 
mines  difcovered  by  tiie  Spaniards,  till  the  year 
1567.      When  Henrique  Garcias,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  happened  to  fee  a  piece  of  ore,  which 
the  Indians  called  limpi,  wiien  he  imagined  that 
this  muft  be  the  fame  as  the  European  vermi- 
lion, which  he  knew  was  extrafted  out  of  the 
fame  ore  with  quicKfilver;  therefore  he  went  to 
,the  mines  to  make  the  experiment,  and  found 
it  to  be  according  as  he  had  conjeftured.     Up- 
on this  difcovery,  a  great  number  of  labourers 
were  immediately  employed  to  draw  the  quick- 
fiiver out  of  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
■Guamanga,  one  of  which  is  defcribed  by  Aco- 
fta  to  be  a  rock  of  hard  (lone,  intermixed  with 
quickfiiver,    extending  about  eighty  yards    in 
length,    forty  in  breadth,   aijd   140  in  depth, 
being  fo  capacious  that  300  men  might  work  in 
it  together. 

The  refining  or  feparating  of  quickfiiver  from 
the  ore,  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  The 
flone,  or  hard  ore  wherein  it  is  found,  is  beat 
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to  powder,  and  put  into  the  fire  in  earthen  pots 
Well  luted  and  doled.  When  the  Hone  is  melt- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  quickfilver  fepa- 
rates  itfelf,  and  afcends  till  it  reach  the  top  of 
the  pot,  where  it  congeals.  Though  if  it  was 
fuffered  to  pafs  out,  without  meeting  any  hard 
fubftance,  it  would  afcend  till  it  became  cold, 
and  then  congealing  it  would  fall  down  again  ; 
but,  as  the  ore  is  melted  in  earthen  pots,  it 
congeals  at  the  top  of  them,  which  they  unftop, 
and  draw  out  the  metal  when  it  is  cold ;  for  if 
there  remains  any  fume  or  vapour,  it  endangers 
the  lives  of  the  workmen  ;  who  at  leaft  will 
lofe  their  teeth,  or  the  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

Quickfilver  is  the  heavieft  of  all  metals,  ex- 
cept gold,  to  which  it  is  as  13,943  to  19,640, 
to  lead  as   13,943  to   11,356,  and  to  filver  as. 
13,943  to  lOjOgi. 

Mercury  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  for  about  one 
pound  fourteen  Ihillings,  where  it  fhould  be 
chofen  white,  fluid,  clean,  quick,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful water-colour ;  but  if  the  colour  is  brown 
and  leady,  if  it  fticks  to  the  hands,  or  runs  in 
minute  globules,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  is  not  pure, 
that  there  is  fome  mixture  of  lead,  and  confe* 
quently  that  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  ufes  of  mercury  are  very  confiderable  in 
refining  gold  and  filver,  in  gilding,  making 
looking-glafixis,  and  efpecially  in  medicine.  But  ^ 
the  Spaniards  never  refined  their  Peruvian  filver 
with  mercury,  before  the  year  I57i>  wheri 
Ferdinandez  de  Valefco  came  there  from  Mexi- 
co, and  put  them  into  this  method  :  alter  which 

thev 
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they  conveyed  their  quickfilver  in  ficins  to  the 
port  of  Arica,  by  fea,  and  from  thence  by  land- 
carriage  to  the  mines  of  Potofi ;  where  they  ex- 
tradled  much  greater  quantities  of  filver  from 
their  ore  by  mercury,  than  they^  were  capable 
of  doing  alone  by  fire  :  for  thefe  mines  annual- 
ly confume  about  feven  thoufand  quintals  *  of 
mercury,  in  refining  filver,  exclufive  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  other  mines.  The  men  who  work 
in  the  mines  of  this  mineral,  are  yet  more  fubjedl 
to  difeafes  than  thofe  who  toil  in  the  others, 
and  they  make  ufe  of  the  fame  prefervatives  of 
Paraguay  tea  and  coca. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  other  part  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America  produces  this 
mineral,  except  this  province.  Mexico  and 
Terra  Firma  are  fupplied  with  it  from  Old 
Spain,  which  is  brought  on  the  King's  account 
only,  except  that  fome  arrives  from  Peru  in  a 
contraband  manner.  In  Peru  likewife  it  is 
monopolized  by  the  crown. 

Before  the  Spaniards  eflabliflied  themfelves  in 
this  country,  the  Peruvians  had  no 
horfes,  cows,  alfes,   or  other  crea- 
tures of  the  European  fpecles ;  but  thefe  were 
afterwards   carried   over,  and  have    multiplied 
amazingl/. 

The  firfi:  horfes  and  mares  were  carried  over 
about  the  year  1495,  from  Andalufia  in  Spain, 
to  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola ;  from  whence  they 
were  tranfported  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  they 

•  A  quintal  is  equal  to  one  hundred  pound  weight, 

D  d  were 
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were  of  great  fervice  to  the  Spaniards  in  the 
conquefls  of  thefe  countries.  They  were  at  firft 
ufually  fold  for  about  450  pounds  Sterling  a- 
piece  ;  but  this  exorbitant  price  was  foon  abated, 
lor  the  horfes  multiplied  here  in  a  furprifing 
manner,  and  were  turned  loofe  into  the  fields, 
where  they  have  proved  a  better  race  than  their 
Spanifli  fires,  being  broice,  and  made  fit  for 
fervice  at  three  years  of  age. 

Cows  and  oxen  were  alfo  highly  valued,  on 
„    .  their  firll:  importation,  being  fold  for 

200  crowns  ahead  j  but,  in  1554, 
the  price  was  reduced  to  100,  and  in  1 590  they 
were  fo  prodigioufly  increafcd  as  to  be  fold  for 
twenty  or  thirty  fliillings.  They  were  after- 
wards fuffered  to  run  wild  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  are  hunted  and  killed  for  their  hides, 
which  make  part  of  the  cargoes  for  fuch  fliips 
as  fail  to  Spain  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  their  flefli  is  little  valued  either  by 
the  Spaniards  or  Indians. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  particular  manner  of 
Method  of  hunting  and  hamftringing  the  wild ' 
hunting    the    bulls  and  COWS  that  are  found  in  the 
wild  cattle.       forefi:s  and    meadows  ;  which,   ac- 
cording to  Dampier,    is  done  as  follows.     The! 
hockfer  is  a  perfon  who  is  conftantly  employed,/ 
and  becomes  very  expert  in  this  way  of  hunt-' 
ing.     He  is  mounted  on  a  good  horfe,  bred  up' 
to  the  fport,  who  knows  when  to  advance  or 
retreat,  without  giving  his  rider  any  trouble  to 
manage  him.     The  hunter  carries  a  pole  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  to  which  the  hockfing-iron  is 

fixed 
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fixed  by  a  focket,  being  made  in  the  fhape  of  a 
femicircle  with  a  very  iTiarp  edge,  and  the  cor- 
ners about  fix  or  feven  inches  afunder.  When 
the  hockfer  is  mounted,  he  lays  the  pole  over 
the  head  of  his  horfe,  with  the  iron  forward, 
and  then  rides  after  his  game,  which  he  ftrikes 
jufl  above  the  hock  with  his  iron,  and  ham- 
firings  the  beaft ;  who  immediately  faces  about, 
and  makes  at  the  huntfman  with  all  his  force  ; 
but  the  horfe  is  taught  to  wheel  off  to  the  left, 
and  is  too  fwift  for  the  wounded  animal.  If  the 
hamftring  is  not  quite  cut  afunder  by  the  ftroke, 
the  beail  breaks  it,  by  continually  fpringing 
out  his  leg,  when  he  can  go  but  on  three  legs, 
yet  ftill  jumps  forward  to  be  revenged  on  his 
enemy.  The  huntfman  then  rides  up  foftly  to 
him,  and  ftrikes  his  iron  into  the  knee  of  one 
of  his  forelegs,  when  the  prey  immediately 
tumbles  down  ;  upon  which  the  hockfer  dif- 
mounts,  and  with  a  ftrong  fliarp-pointed  knife 
quickly  difpatches  him.  The  hunter  immedi- 
ately mounts  again,  and  rides  in  purfuit  of  more 
game,  leaving  the  llcinners  that  follow  him,  to 
take  off  the  hide,  which  is  all  they  regard  in 
Peru,  where  the  wild  beef  is  fo  plentiful.  The 
Spaniards  only  hunt  the  bulls  and  old  cows, 
leaving  the  young  cattle  to  breed  ;  whereby 
they  always  preferve  their  ftock  entire. 

All  kinds  of  European  animals  are  at  prefent 
to  be  found  in  the  greateft  plenty  throughout 
all  parts  of  Peru.  The  Ii:di ms  had  only  one 
fort  of  tame  fowl  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, called  nwima,  or  the  fucker,  which  is 
D  d  2  between 
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between  the  fize  of  a  goofe  and  a  duck  :  but  the 
Spaniards  have  introduced  all  kinds  of  European 
poultry,  which  have  increafed  in  a  wonderful 
manner ;  however,  the  Indians  had  a  great  va- 
riety of  wild-fowl,  and  birds,  both  on  land  and 
on  water ;  particularly  eagles,  hawks,  parrots, 
herons,  wild  ducks,  wild  geefe,  fwans,  par- 
tridges, wood-pigeons,  and  turtle-doves,  £?<:. 

The  South  fea,  along  the  coafl  of  Peru,  is 
well  replenifhed  with  all  manner  of  fifh  ;  and 
particularly  a  kind  of  pilchards,  Avhich  are  the 
principal  fubfiftence  of  thofe  people  who  inhabit 
the  places  near  the  fea.  But  the  Peruvian  ri- 
vers fcarce  afford  any  kind  of  fifli,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  rapidity  of  their  courfe  from  the 
Andes,  and  the  fhallownefs  of  their  channels. 

CHAP.       IV. 

An  account  of  the  three  grand  divifiom  of  Peru, 
with  a  defcrrption  of  their  cities  and  principal 
towns;    their  /ituation,   trade,  a?id  number  of 
inhabitants. 

THis  extenfive  country  is  divided  into  three 
audiences  or  juril"did;ions,  which  are, 
Quito;  Lima,  or  Los  Reyes;  Los  Charcas,  or 
La  Plata. 

I.  Quito  is  the  moft  northerly  province  of 

Quito.  Peru,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 

by  Popayan,  on  the  eaft  by  part  of 

the  country  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  fouth  by 

the  province  of  Lima,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 

South 
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South  fea.  It  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  about  420  miles,  and  from  well:  to  eaft 
360  in  fome  places,  in  others  more,  but  gene- 
rally lefs.  The  Spaniards  have  alfo  fubdivided 
this  audience  into  the  three  diftridts  of  Quito 
Proper,  Los  Quixos,  and  Los  Pacamores.  The 
climate  is  immoderately  hot,  and  very  unv^hole- 
fome  in  many  places.  The  foil  is  commonly 
fandy  and  barren ;  but  there  are  fome  fpots  of 
tolerable  good  ground,  which  are  well  cultiva- 
ted. They  have  abundance  of  kine  and  flieep, 
though  there  are  few  of  the  lamas  or  Peruvian 
fheep,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  make  them  carry 
too  heavy  loads,  and  fuffer  them  to  perifh  with 
too  much  labour.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  falt- 
petre  in  feveral  parts  of  this  province  where 
the  foil  is  marfhy,  which  makes  very  good  gun- 
powder J  there  is  alfo  excellent  fulphur,  which 
is  of  a  gold  colour,  and  as  clear  as  the  falt- 
petre,  being  gathered  out  of  the  veins  that  are 
near  the  gold  mines,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  of  filver,  quicklilver, 
and  copper,  befides  emeralds,  and  many  kinds 
of  medicinal  drugs.  ,, 

The  principal  cities  and  remarkable  places  in 
this  province  are, 

I .  Quito,  which  gives  name  to,  and  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  audience,  is  The  city  of 
fituated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Quito, 
very  high  mountains,  in  weft  longitude  jj  deg. 
and  20  min.  of  fouth  latitude,  about  720  miles 
north  of  Lima,  and  120  eaft  of  the  fea.  It  is 
a  populous  and  opulent  citv,  built  after  the  Spa- 

nifh 
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nilh  model,  with  four  fquares,  a  cathedral,  two 
other  churches,  and  feveral  monafleries,  being 
the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Lima,  and  has  above  50,000  tribu- 
tary Indians  in  his  diocefe,  divided  into  eighty- 
feven  diftridts.  There  are  about  3000  Spaniards 
in  the  city,  and  30,000  Indians.  The  prefident 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  audience  re- 
fide  here,  where  wine,  oil,  fpices,  and  European 
merchandifes  are  firft  brought  from  the  South 
fea,  by  the  river  of  Guiaquil,  and  then  by  land 
in  carts.  There  is  a  grand  manufad:ure  here  of 
cloth  and  ferges,  which  make  the  cloathing  of 
the  common  people  all  over  Peru.  The  inha- 
bitants alfo  draw  immenfe  riches  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  where  there  are  many  lava- 
deroes  of  gold.  Belides,  the  Indians  have  their 
fairs  and  markets,  where  they  bring  their  fruits, 
cattle,  cheefe,  cloths  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
cables  and  leather,  which  they  fell  by  way  of  J 
exchange,  and  not  by  any  certain  weight  or 
meafure.  It  is  faid  that  the  Indians  who  live 
near  this  city  are  more  civilized,  ingenious,  and 
induftrious  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Peru. 
It  is  ufual  for  the  inhabitants  to  quit  this  pro- 
vince, when  they  have  accumulated  fufficient 
fortunes,  and  fettle  in  other  places,  becaufe  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate  here. 

2.  Tacunga  is  about  twenty  miles  fouth  of: 
Tacun?a       Quito,    and   is   a   populous    town, 
whole   inhabitants    weave   woollen 
cloth,  in  which  they  carry  on   a  confiderable 
trade. 

-2.  Baeza 
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3.  Baeza  is   about  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Quito,  being  the  principal  town  of      ^ 

the  province  called  Quixos,  and  the 
refidence  of  its  governor. 

4.  Zamora  is  210  miles  fouth  of  Quito,  and 
120  eail  of  the  South  fea.     It  is  a       Zamora 
fine  city,  elegantly  built  with  flone 

and  timber,  having  gold  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  plenty  of  cattle,  frelTi  water, 
fifli,  corn,  herbs,  fait,  and  honey. 

5.  Loxa  is  fifty  miles  weft  of  Zamora,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  pleafant  valley  of  Caxi-       ^^^^ 
bamba,  .on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Catumayo,  in  4  deg.  15  min.  of  fouth  latitude; 
but  it  is  of  no  confequence  as  a  place  of  trade. 

6.  Paita  is  a  fea-port  town,  built  on  the  fand 
clofe  by  the  fea,  in  a  fmall  bay  un-       p^jj^ 

der  a  hill,  having  its  fituation  in 
80  deg.  of  weft  longitude,  and  5  deg.  12  min. 
fouth  latitude,  about  325  miles  fouth- weft  from 
Quito.  It  contains  about  200  families,  whofe 
houfes  are  only  ground-floors,  the  walls  built  of 
fplit  cane  and  mud,  and  the  roofs  thatched  with 
leaves  j  but  thefe  flight  buildings  are  fufticient 
for  a  climate  where  rain  is  not  feen  in  many 
years,  and  is  always  confidered  as  a  prodigy. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Indians  and  ne- 
gro fl.aves,  or  at  leaft  a  mixed  breed,  the  whites 
being  very  few.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is 
a  fquare,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a  fort  mount- 
ed with  eight  cannon,  and  on  the  other  fide  is 
the  governor's  houfe :  but  during  the  laft  war 
the  fort  had  neither  ditch  nor  outwork,  being 

furrounded 
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furrounded  only  with  a  plain  brick  wall,  and 
the  garrifon  confifting  only  of  one  weak  com- 
pany ;  which  made  it  fall  an  eafy  conqueft  to 
Commodore  Anfon  on  the  1 1  th  of  November 
1 74 1,  who  loft  only  one  man  in  the  attack,  ob- 
tained a  great  booty,  which  the  Spaniards  va- 
lued at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or 
268,750  pounds  Sterling,  and  burnt  the  whole 
town  to  allies,  except  the  two  churches,  which 
were  at  a  diltance,  and  where  he  had  confined 
his  prifoners. 

The  country  about  Paita  is  mountainous  and 
barren,  having  neither  wood  nor  water ;  but 
the  port,  though  in  reality  little  better  than  a 
bay,  is  efteemed  the  beft  on  that  part  of  the 
coaft,  and  is  indeed  a  very  fecure  and  commo- 
dious harbour,  where  there  is  room  enough  for 
a  fleet  of  fnips,  and  good  anchoring  in  any 
depth,  from  fix  to  twenty  fathom  water,  op- 
pofite  to  the  town ;  upon  which  account  it  is 
frequented  by  all  veffels  coming  from  the  north, 
becaufe  the  Ihips  from  Acapulco,  Sanfonnate, 
and  Panama  can  touch  no  where  elfe  for  re- 
frefliments  in  their  paffage  to  Callao,  and  the 
length  of  thefe  voyages  tenders  it  impoflible  to 
perform  them  without  calling  upon  the  coaft 
for  a  fupply  of  frefli  water.  Befides,  the  port 
of  Paita  is  the  ufual  place  for  difembarking 
thofe  paffengers  that  are  bound  to  Lima  from 
Acapulco  or  Panama  i  for,  as  it  is  200  leagues 
from  Paita  to  Callao,  and  as  the  wind  is  gene- 
rally contrary,  the  paffage  by  fea  is  very  tedi- 
ous; but  by  land  there  is  a  tolerable  good  road 

parallel 
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parallel  to   the  coaft,  with  many  flations  and 
villages  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

7..  Guiaquil  is  iituated  in  2  deg.  30  min.  fouth 
latitude,  about  18  c  miies  fouth-welt  ^.  ., 
of  Quito,  and  565  norta  or  Lima. 
It  is  built  on  both  fides  of  a  navigable  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  it,  part  of  it  lying  on  the  afcent  of  a 
lleep  hill,  and  the  other  part  in  low  marfliy 
ground.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Here  are  lave 
churches,  feveral  convents,  and  500  houfes  at 
leaft,  befides  houfes  built  of  bamboe  canes  for 
the  common  people  -,  the  whole  being  defended 
by  three  forts,  two  of  which  are  upon  the  fides 
of  the  river,  and  the  other  upon  the  hill.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  corregidor  appointed  by 
the  King ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  council  for  ma- 
naging the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  deter- 
mining caufes  of  confeauence. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  Guiaquil  is  about 
two  miles  wide,  is  navigable  fourteen  leagues 
above  the  town  for  large  velTels,  and  the  tide 
flows  twenty  leagues  beyond  ;  but  the  country 
on  both  fides  of  it  is  low  and  marfliy,  incum- 
bered with  flirubs  and  mangroves  ;  however, 
there  are  feveral  villages  and  farmhoufes  on  its 
banks,  which  fupply  the  town  v/ith  plenty  of 
•provifions.  There  is  a  low  ifland  in  the  river 
about  a  mile  long,  and  four  miles  belov/  the 
town,  which  divides  the  flream  into  two  very 
fair  channels  for  fhips  to  pafs  up  and  down. 

E  e  The 
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The  river  is  almoft  a  league  over  about  this 
ifland,  in  which  fpacious  place  fliips  of  the 
greateft  burden  may  ride  afloat ;  but  the  bed 
place  for  fhips  is  neareft  to  that  part  of  the  land  I 
where  the  town  ftands,  which  is  feldom  with- 
out fhipping. 

There  is  plenty  of  timber  brought  from  the 
ifland  of  Gallo,  and  other  places,  to  Guiaquil, 
on  which  account  a  great  number  of  lliips  are 
built  there  for  his  Catholic  Majefly.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  confiderable  trade,  efpe- 
cially  in  exporting  timber,  cocao,  cotton,  rice, 
fait,  falt-fifli,  dried  beef,  hides,  tallow,  farfa- 
parilla,  and  other  drugs.  They  are  fupplied 
with  flour  from  Truxillo,  and  other  fouthera 
parts ;  with  woollen  cloth  and  fl:rong  bays  from 
Quito,  where  they  are  manufadlured.  They 
I'eceive  wine,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  and  fugar, 
from  Pifco,  and  other  towns  to  the  fouthward  ; 
befides,  a  market  is  daily  held  in  boats  and  bark- 
logs  on  the  river,  where  all  forts  of  provifions 
are  fold  very  cheap. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  confiderable  garrifon  in 
Guiaquil,  yet  no  town  has  fufFered  more  from 
the  depredations  of  the  bucaneers.  Dampier 
and  his  companions  furprifed  it  in  1685  j  but  it 
was  acflually  taken  and  plundered  in  1687  by 
the  French,  who  took  the  governor  and  700 
■prifoners,  from  whom  they  exadled  46,958 
pounds  Sterling.  And  Capt.  Rogers  took  it  by 
ftorm  in  1709,  when  he  plundered  it,  and  ob- 
liged the  Spaniards  to  pay  1 1,125  pounds  Ster- 
ling 
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ling  to  ranfom  the  town  and  Ihips  in  the  har- 
bour. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  this  audience,  where  the  Spaniards  car- 
ry on  a  coniiderable  trade,  and  where  the  inha- 
bitants have  valuable  manufactures. 

2.  The  audience  of  Lima,  or  the  royal  au- 
dience, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  The  audience 
that  of  Quito,  on  the  eaft  by  the  of  Lima. 
Cordillera  mountains,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
audience  of  Los  Charcas,  being  about  750  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth;  but  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  on  account  of  the  bending  of  the 
coaft,  and  becaufe  it  is  pent  in  by  the  mountains 
in  feveral  places.  The  country  abounds  with 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  vermilion, 
and  fait.  There' is  plenty  of  cattle,  fowl,  filii, 
with  all  provifions  common  to  Europe,  except 
butter,  inrtead  of  which  they  always  ufe  lard. 
They  have  great  quantities  of  oil,  wine,  and 
brandy,  though  not  fo  good  as  in  Europe. 
Though  it  never  rains  here,  yet  the  w^ant  of 
this  is  fupplied  by  refreihing  dews  in  the  noc- 
turnal feafon  j  io  that  they  have  as  good  corn 
and  fruits  as  in  Europe,  or  anywhere  elfe.  In 
the  valleys  near  the  fea  the  climate  is  very 
fcorching,  but  tempered  with  breezes  from  the 
fea  and  mountains  ;  far  up  the  country  in  the 
mountainous  parts  it  is  very  rainy  and  like  win- 
ter, when  it  is  very  dry  weather,  and  like  fum- 
mer,  in  the  plains. 

The  moft  remarkable  cities  and  other  places 
in  this  province  are, 
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I.   Lim.^,   the   capital  of  the   audience,   and 
The  city  of    the  metropolis  of  all   South  Ame- 
Lima.  rica,  is  iituated  in  a  beautiful  plain, 

on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in 
12  deg.  6  min.  of  fouth  latitude,  five  miles  eaft 
from  the  port  of  Callao,  which  is  its  port.  It 
was  founded  by  Francis  Pizarro  the  conqueror 
of  Peru,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1535,  who 
called  it  Cividad  de  las  Reyes,  or.  The  city  of  the 
Kiii^^s,  the  plan  of  which  is  extremely  well 
contrived,  the  ftreets  perfeftly  flraight,  and  of 
a  convenient  breadth.  It  extends  in  length  a- 
bout  four  miles,  and  two  broad,  furrounded 
with  walls  twenty  feet  high,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  baftions  j  but  they  cannot  fupport 
the  weight  of  cannons,  and  could  be  of  no  de- 
fence againft  any  European  enemies. 

Its  diftant  appearance,  from  the  multitude  of 
lofty  fpires  and  cupolas,  is. extremely  majeftic ; 
and  when  you  enter  it,  you  fee  the  ftreets  laid 
out  with  the  utmoft  regularity,  cutting  each 
other  at  equal  diftances,  and  at  right  angles : 
the  houfes,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the 
climate,  are  llightly  roofed,  as  they  are  built 
low,  and  of  li":ht  materials,  to  avoid  the  confe- 
quences  of  earthquakes,  frequent  and  dreadful 
in  this  country  ;  but  they  are  elegantly  plafter- 
ed  and  painted  on  the  outfide,  fo  as  to  have  all 
the  appearance  of  free  ftone.  The  form  of  the 
city  is  triangular,  the  bafe  or  longeft  fide  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  fhe  river.  It  has- 
in  its  whole  circuit  feven  gates  and  three  po- 
llcrns.     What  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
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convenience  of  this  city  is,  that  moft  of  the 
houfes  have  a  garden,  watered  by  canals  drawn 
from  the  river,  fo  that  each  family  commands  a 
little  running  ftream  for  his  own  ufe,  which,  in 
a  dry  and  hot  country  like  this,  is  no  fmall 
matter  of  convenience  and  delight.  Here  is  a 
grand  walk  by  the  river-fide,  of  confiderable 
length,  confifking  of  five  rows  of  fine  orangs- 
trees.  To  this  the  company  reforts  in  the  even- 
ing, drawn  in  their  coaches  and  cala{l:ies.  Such 
is  the  opulence  of  this  city,  that,  exclufive  of 
coaches,  there  are  kept  in  it  upwards  of  5000 
of  thefe  carriages.  The  calafli  is  drawn  by  a 
fingle  horfe  or  mule,  and  goes  on  a  iingle  pair 
of  wheels ;  yet  fometimes,  by  the  gilding  and 
other  decorations,  the  price  of  one  of  them  a- 
mounts  to  1000  crowns. 

In  the  midfl:  of  the  city  is  a  grand  fquare, 
which  may  be  juftly  accounted  the  fineft  in  the 
world  ;  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  ftands  the  cathe- 
dral ;  on  the  north  the  palace  of  the  viceroy ; 
on  the  weft  feveral  elegant  edifices  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  are  piazzas,  with  handfome  (hops  of  all 
forts.  Lima  has  fifty-four  churches,  taking  in 
the  cathedral,  the  parochial,  and  conventual; 
thirteen  monafteries  of  men,  (befides  fix  colle- 
ges of  Jefuits),  one  of  which  contains  700,  and 
another  500  friars  and  fervants ;  twelve  nun- 
neries, the  principal  of  which  has  not  lefs  than 
300  nuns ;  and  twelve  hofpitals,  befides  founda- 
tions for  the  portioning  of  poor  girls.  All  the 
churches,  both  conventual  and  parochial,  as  alfo 
the  chapels,  are  large,  and  partly  conftrudled  of 
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ftone,  and  adorned  with  paintings  and  other  or- 
naments of  great  vakie  :  particularly  the  cathe- 
dra], the  churches  of  St  Dominico,  St  Francis,  St  , 
Auguiline,  the  fatliers  of  mercy,  and  that  of  the 
Jefuits,  are  fo  fplendidly  adorned  as  to  furpafs 
dcfcription,  a  full  idea  of  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  fight  of  them.  The  altars, 
from  their  bafes  to  the  borders  of  the  paintings, 
are  covered  with  maffive  liiver  wrought  into 
various  ornaments.  The  walls  of  the  churches 
are  alfo  hung  with  velvet,  or  tapeftry  of  equal 
value,  adorned  with  gold  and  filver  fringes  ;  (all 
which  in  this  country  is  remarkably  dear),  and 
on  thefe  are  fufpended  pieces  of  plate  in  va- 
rious figures.  Xi  the  eye  be  directed  from  the 
pillars,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  church,  it  is  equally  dazzled  with 
glittering  objedts  prefenting  thcmfelves  on  all 
lides  :  among  which  are  the  candlefhicks  of 
maffive  gold  and  filver  fix  or  it\^x\  feet  high, 
placed  in  two  rows  along  the  nave  of  the  church  ; 
emboffed  tables  of  the  fame  metal,  fupporting 
fmaller  candlefiiicks  j  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  pedeftals,  on  which  fi:and  the  fta- 
tues  of  angels.  In  fine,  the  whole  churches 
are  covered  with  plate,  or  fomething  equal  to  it 
in  value.  So  that  divine  fervice  in  thefe  churches 
is  performed  with  a  magnificence  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined. 

If  fuch  incredible  riches  are  beftowed  on  the 
body  of  the  church,  how  can  imagination  itfelf 
form  an  idea  of  thofe  more  immediately  ufed  in 
divine  worfliip,  fuch  as  the  fiicrcd  vellels,  ths 
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chalices  ?  &c.  In  the  the  richnefs  of  which 
there  is  a  fort  of  emulation  between  the  feveral 
churches.  In  thefe  the  gold  is  covered  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  gems,  fo  as  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  fpeftator.  The  gold  and  filver  fluffs 
for  vellments,  and  other  ornaments,  are  always 
the  richell  of  the  kind  that  can  poilibly  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  magnificence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Li- 
ma on  public  folemniti.^s  is  difplayed,  with  a 
peculiar  dignity  :  fo  that  among  all  thofe  obfer- 
ved  in  America,  the  public  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  is  the  moft  fplendid,  and  in  which  the 
amazing  pomp  of  Lima  is  particularly  exhibit- 
ed. Nothing  is  then  to  be  {itcw  but  rich  coaches 
and  calafhes,  laces,  jewels,  and  fplendid  equi- 
page, in  which  the  nobility  carry  tlieir  emula- 
tion to  an  aftonifhing  height. 

They  tell  a  very  remarkable  fa6t,  that  may 
help  us  to  fome  idea  of  the  vafl  wealth  of  this 
city.  When  their  viceroy  the  Duke  de  la  Pa!a- 
ta  made  his  public  entry  in  1682,  they  caufed 
two  of  the  principal  ftrpets  to  be  paved  with  in- 
gots of  filver  that  h^d  paid  the  fifth  to  the 
King  ;  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  inches 
long,  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three 
in  thicknefs  ;  the  whole  of  which  could  not 
amount  to  lefs  than  fixteen  or  feventeen  millions 
Sterling. 

Befides  the  ceremony  of  this  public  entry, 
attended  by  the  feveral  bodies  of  the  city,  ci- 
vil and  ecclefiaftic,  in  a  very  grand  procefi'ion, 
and  very  fumptuous  collations,  6fr.   there  are 
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alfo  other  folemnities,  fome  of  which  are  an- 
nual ;  and  on  thefe  occafions  the  riches  and  li- 
berahties  of  the  inhabitants  are  no  lefs  confpi- 
cuous,  particularly  on  new-year's  day,  and  on 
the  twelfth  day  in  the  morning. 

The  tide  of  this  vafl  wealth  is  fed  from  very 
copious  fources,  this  city  being  the  grand  ma- 
gazine for  almoft  all  the  plate  of  Peru,  which 
is  coined  here ;  and  for  the  large  manufaftures 
and  natural  produfts  of  that  kingdom,  for  thofe 
of  Chili,  and  for  all  the  luxuries  and  conve- 
niencies  brought  from  Europe  and  Alia. 

The  number  of  Spaniards  in  this  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  loweft  computation,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  -^0,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  calls  and  colours  do  not  fall  ihort 
of  70,000  fouls. 

All  ranks  of  people  here  greatly  afFed:  fine 
cloaths,  and  drefs  in  a  moft  extravagant  man- 
ner; and  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fineft  ftuffs 
are  more  generally  feen  at  Lima,  than  in  any 
other  place  ;  vanity  and  oftentation  being  under 
no  reftrnint. 

Lima  is  the  ufual  refidence-  of  the  viceroy 
of  Peru,  who  is  as  abfolute  as  a  king,  in  the 
courts  here,  as  alfo  of  Los  Charcas,  Quito, 
Chili,  Panama,  and  Terra  Firma,  being  go""- 
vernor  and  captain-general  of  all  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  in  South  America.  Although 
this  government  is  only  triennial,  yet,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  the' fovereign,  if  he 
pleafes,  may  prolong  it.  This  office  is  of  fuch 
importance,  the  viceroy  enjoys  all  the  privi- 
leges 
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leges  of  royalty.     He  is  abfolute  in  all  affairs, 
whether  political,  military,  civil,  criminal,    or 
relating  to  the  revenue,  having  officers  and  tri- 
bunals   under   him,  for   executing  the    feveral 
branches  of  government;  fo  that  the  grandeur 
of  this  poll  is  in  every  particular  equal  to  the 
title.     For  the  fafety   of  his   perfon,    and    to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  has  two 
bodies  of  guards,  one  of  horfe,  confifting  of 
160  private  men,  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant  : 
their  uniform,  is  blue,  turned  up  with  red,   and 
laced  with  filver.     This  troop  coniills  entirely 
of  picked  men,  and  all  Spaniards.      Thefe  do 
duty  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  palace ;  and 
when   the  viceroy  goes  abroad,  he  is  attended 
with  a  piquet  guard,  confifting  of  eight  of  thefc 
troopers.    The  fecond  is  that  of  the  halberdiers, 
confifling  of  fifty  hien,  who  are   likev/ife   all 
Spaniards,  drelTed  in  blue  uniform,  and  crim- 
fon  velvet  vvaiftcoats  laced  with  gold.     Thefc 
do  duty  in  the  rooms  leading  to  the  chamber  of 
audience,  and  private   apartments.     They  alio 
attend  the  viceroy  when  he  appears  in  public, 
or  vifits  the  officers  and  the  tribunals.     The 
only  officer  of  this  body  is  a  captain,  whofe  pole 
is  reckoned  very  eminent.     Belides  thefe  there 
is  another  guard  within  the  palace,  confifting 
of  100  men,  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,   and  fab- 
lieutenant,  being  a  detachment  from  the  garri- 
fon  of  Callao,     Thefe  are  occalionaliy  employ- 
ed in  exer  uting  the  governor's  orders,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  tribunals,  after  they  have  received 
the  fandion  of  his  allsnt. 
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The  viceroy,  befides  affifting  at  the  courts  of 
iuftice,  and  the  councils  relating  both  to  the 
hnances  and  war,  gives  every  day  public  au- 
dience to  all  forts  of  perfons ;  for  which  purpofe 
there  are  in  the  palace  three  very  grand  and 
fpacious  rooms.  In  the  firft,  which  is  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  all  the  viceroys,,  he  reH 
ceives  the  Indians  and  other  cafts ;  in  the  fecond, 
he  gives  audience  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  the 
third,  where,  under  a  rich  canopy,  are  placed  ; 
pi(5tures  of  the  King  and  Queen  then  reigning, : 
he  receives  thofe  ladies  who  defire  to  fpeak  to 
him  in  private,  without  being  known. 

It    is  reported,    that    the   viceroy   can    raife,, 
100,000   foot,    and  20,000  horfe,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  ;   but  it  is  cer-  '- 
tain,  that  he  cannot  arm  the   fifth   of  them.  1 
The  garrifon  of  Lima  confifls  of  the  militia  of' 
the  city  ;    being  fourteen  companies  of  Spanifh 
infantry,  feven  companies  of  the  corporation  of 
commerce,  eight  companies  of  Indians,  and  fix 
companies  of  mulattoes,  of  100  men  each  ;  with 
ten  troops  of  Spanifh  horfe,  of  fifty  men  each, 
being  4000  in  all. 

The  fettled  appointment  of  the  viceroy  is 
40,000  pieces  of  eight,  or  7166  pounds  Sterling, 
befides  occafional  falaries,  which  amount  to 
twice  as  much,'  and  perquifites  Vv'hich  exceed 
all  computation.  For  as  often  as  he  goes  to 
Callao,  he  is  entitled  to  ':;ooo  pieces  of  eight 
lor  that  little  airing;  he  has  10,000  for  every 
progrefs  into  more  diftant  parts  ;  he  has  the  fole 
difpoial  of  above  a  hundred  great  magiflracies  j 

and. 
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'  and,  in  fhort,  the  granting  of  all  triennial  em- 
ployments, both  civil  and  military,  throughout 
the  extent  of  his  ample  jurifdiftion. 

Is  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  more  pleafant 
and  delightful  climate,  than  that  where  Lima 
is  fituated.  The  temperature  of  the  air  here 
differs  very  w^idely  from  that  of  Carthagena, 
though  in  the  fame  latitude  with  it,  namely,  the 
one  in  the  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth- 
ern  hemifphere  :  for  though  that  of  Cartha- 
gena is  hot  to  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  this  of 
Lima  is  perfedlly  agreeable  ;  and  the  difference 
of  the  four  feafons  is  fenfible  ;  all  of  them  are 
moderate,  and  none  of  them  troublefome.  The 
inhabitants  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  fea- 
fons at  once  ;  for  the  products  of  all  parts  are 
brought  here ;  fo  that  the  markets  of  Lima  have 
all  kinds  of  fruit  the  whole  year  round  in  full 
perfeftion.  There  are  variety  of  pleafant  valleys 
in  its  neighbourhood,  watered  either  naturally, 
or  artificially,  by  living  ftreams,  adorned  with 
orange-groves,  and  whatever  elfe  can  render 
them  pleafing  or  elegant.  But  with  all  thefe 
bleflings  and  advantages,  which  greatly  exceed 
moft  places  in  the  world,  it  is  fubjecl  to  ma- 
ny inconveniencies  :  particularly,  during  the 
fummer,  the  citizens  are  moft  terribly  torment- 
ed with  fleas  and  bugs,  from  which  the  utmofl 
care  is  not  fufhcient  to  free  the  inhabita-srs. 
Their  prodigious  increafe  is  partly  owing  to  the 
duft  of  that  dung;  with  which  the  fl:reet3  are 
continually  covered ;  and  partly  to  the  flatnefs 
of  the  roofs,  where  the  fame  duft,  wafted  thi- 
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ther  by  the  winds,  produces  thefe  troublefome 
infefts,  which  are  continually  dropping  through 
the  crevices  of  the  boards  into  the  apartments  ; 
and  by  that  means  render  it  impoffible  for  the 
inhabitants,  notwithftanding  all  their  pains,  to 
keep  their  houfes  free  from  them.  The  mof- 
quitos  are  likewife  very  troublefome,  but  much 
lefs  fo  than  the  former. 

The  next,  and  indeed  a  moft  dreadful  cir- 
cumftance,  is  that  of  earthquakes,  to   which 
this  country  is  fo  fubjedl,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  under  continual  apprehenfions  of  being  bu- 
ried in  the  ruins  of  their  houfes.     Several  de- 
plorable inftances  of  this  kind  have  happened  in 
this  city,  and  lately  proved  the  total  deftrudlion 
of  its  buildings.     Thefe  terrible  concuffions  of 
nature  are  not  regular,  either  with  regard  to 
their  continuance  or  violence  ;  but  the  interval 
between  them  is  never  of  a  length  fufficient  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  them. 
'       Thefe  earthquakes,  though  fo  fudden,  have 
their  prefages.  One  of  the  principal  of  which  is 
a  rumbling  noife  in  the   bowels  of  the   earth, 
fome  time  before  the  fhocks  are  felt :    and  this 
noife  does  net  continue  in  the  place  where  it 
was  firft  produced ;   but  feems  to  pervade  all  the 
adjacent  fubterraneous  parts.     This  is  followed 
by  difmal  howling  of  dogs,  which  fecm  to  have 
the  firft  perception  of  the  approaching  danger. 
On  thefe  portents  the  terrified  inhabitants  fly 
from  their  houfes  into   the  ftreets,.  with  fuch 
precipitation,   that  if  it  happens  in  the  night, 
they  appear  quite  naked ;  fear,  and  the  urgency 

of 
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of  the  danger,   banifhing  at  once  all  fenfe  of 
decency. 

This  fudden  concourfe  is  accompanied  with 
the  cries  of  children  waked  out  of  their  fleep, 
blended  with  the  lamentations  of  the  women, 
whofe  agonizing  prayers  to  the  faints  increafe 
the  common  fear  and  confulion.  The  men 
are  alfo  too  much  affefted  to  refrain  from 
giving  vent  to  their  terror ;  fo  that  the  whole 
city  exhibits  one  dreadful  fcene  of  conflerna- 
tion  and  horror.  Nor  does  this  end  with  the 
ihock,  none  venturing  to  return  to  their  houfes, 
through  fear  of  a  repetition,  which  frequently 
demoliflies    thofe   buildino-s    which   had   been 

o 

weakened  by  the  firft. 

The  nature  of  this  country  is  fo  adapted  to 
earthquakes,  that  all  ages  have  feen  their  "terri- 
ble devaflations. 

Since  the  year  1582,  there  have  happened 
about  fifteen  concullions,  befides  that  on  the 
28th  of  Odlober  1746,  at  half  an  hour  after  ten 
at  night,  five  hours  and  three  quarters  before 
the  full  of  the  moon ;  which  began  with  fuch 
violence,  that,  in  little  more  than  three  minutes, 
the  greatell  part,  if  not  all  the  buildings,  great 
and  fmall,  in  the  whole  city^  were  deftroyed ; 
burying  under  the  ruins  thofc;  inhabitants  who 
had  not  made  fufiicient  hafte  into  the  ftreets  and 
fquares,  the  only  places  of  fafety  in  thofe  ter- 
rible convulfions  of  nature.  At  length  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  firft  fliock  ceafed,  but 
the  tranquillity  was  of  Ihort  duration  :  concuf- 
fions  returning  fo  repeatedly,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants,  according  to  the  account  fent  of  it,  com- 
puted 200  in  the  firft  twenty- four  hours  :  and 
to  the  24th  of  February  the  following  year 
(1747),  when  the  narrative  was  dated,  no  lefs 
than  450  fhocks  were  obferved ;  fome  of  which, 
if  lefs  permanent,  were  equal  to  the  firft  in 
violence. 

The  fort  of  Callao  (about  five  miles  weft  of 
Lima)  at  the  very  fame  hour  tumbled  into  ruins. 
But  what  it  fuffcred  from  the  earthquake  in  its 
buildings,  was  inconfiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  terrible  cataftrophe  which  followed. 
For  the  fea,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  rece- 
dine  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  returned  in 
mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence 
of  the  agitation,  and  fuddenly  turned  Callao 
and  the  neighbouring  country  into  a  fea.  This 
was  not  however  totally  performed  by  the  firft 

fwcUing:  of  the  waves.    For  the  fea  retiring  fur- 

•  •  •      * 

ther,  returned   with   ftill   greater  impetuofity, 

the  ftupendous  water  covering  both  the  walls, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  place  ;  fo  that  what- 
ever had  efcaped  the  firft,  was  now  totally  over- 
whelmed by  thofe  terrible  mountains  of  waves ; 
and  noticing  remained,  except  a  piece  of  the 
wall  of  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  terrible  devaftation.  Here  were  then 
twenty-three  iliips  and  veflels,  great  and  fmall, 
in  the  harbour,  of  which  nineteen  were  funk, 
and  the  other  four  carried  by-  the  force  of  the 
waters  to  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the  country. 
Here  the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeded  4000, 
of  which  only  a  few  efcaped.  And  it  was  com- 
puted 
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puted  that  the  number  of  people  who  loft  their 
lives  at  Lima  at  the  lame  time  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  18,000.  However,  as  the  port  of  Cal- 
lao  is  fo  excellent,  and  as  it  is  that  by  which  the 
trade  of  Lima  wholly,  and  that  of  all  Peru  in  a 
great  meafure,  muft  be  carried  on,  we  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  a  new  city  is  already  built  there  ; 
and  that  Lima  is  reftored  to  its  former  luftrej 
efpecially  as  this  latter  is  the  centre  of  fo  vaft  a 
trade,  and  the  feat  of  fo  great  a  government. 

2.  Callao,  the  harbour  of  Lima,  extends 
along  the  coaft,  on  a  low  flat  point  p  ,, 
of  land  ;  being  the  largeft,  faireft, 
and  moft  fecure  road  in  the  South  fea  ;  for  ftiips 
anchor  in  what  depth  of  water  they  pleafe,  and 
without  any  appreheniion  of  danger.  The  ifland 
of  St  Lawrence  breaks  the  furies  that  come 
from  the  fouth-weft,  being  fituated  to  the 
north-weft  of  the  little  ifland  of  Callao,  which 
lies  before  the  town  :  but  in  the  opening  be- 
tween thefe  iflands,  there  are  fome  other  fmall 
ifles  or  rocks.  The  town  contains  500  families, 
and  was  fortified  in  the  reign  of  King  Philip  i  V. 
with  an  inclofure  flanked  by  ten  baftions  on  the  , 
land-fide,  as  alfo  by  fome  redans  and  plain  ba- 
ftions  on  the  edge  of  the  fea,  where  there  were 
four  batteries  to  command  the  pert  and  road : 
but  at  prefent  the  garrifon  and  fortifications  are 
faid  to  be  very  inconfiderable. 

All  the  conveniencies  and  neceflaries  for  navi- 
gation are  to  be  found  in  this  port,  particularly 
wooding  and  watering.  It  has  an  extenfive 
trade  :  here  they  import  from  Chili  cordage, 

leather. 
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leather,  tallow,  hides,  dried  fifh,  and  corn  ; 
fromChiloe  cedar  planks,  woollen  manufadlures, 
particularly  carpets ;  fugars,  cocoa,  and  naval 
ftores  from  Gulaquil,  and  other  places  of  Peru  ; 
as  alfo  the  commodities  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  from  Acapulco. 

Befides  the  annual  fliips  to  Acapulco,  there 
are  two  flotas  which  annually  fail  from  Callao, 
the  one  for  Arica,  and  the  other  for  Panama. 
The  former  fails  about  the  end  of  February,  and 
receives  at  Arica  the  filver  fent  from  Potofi,  and 
returns  towards  the  end  of  March.  The  latter 
fails  for  Panama  the  beginning  of  May,  with 
the  wealth  brought  from  Potofi  and  Chili ;  as 
alfo  with  the  King's  revenue,  and  merchandifes 
from  all  parts  of  Peru :  and  on  the  return  of 
this  fleet,  laden  with  European  commodities, 
they  are  difpofed  of  from  hence,  partly  by  fea, 
and  partly  by  land,  to  all  the  different  places  to 
which  they  are  deftined. 

3.  Cufco,  anciently  the  capital  of  Peru,  and 

Cufco  ^^^^  ^^'^^  '^^  ^^^^  yncas,  is  fituated  in 

weft  longitude  71  deg.  30  fee.  and 
13  deg.  15  min.  of  fouth  latitude  about  360 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Lima.  It  ftands  in  an 
uneven  country  furrounded  with  mountains  on 
every  fide,  near  the  rivers  of  Yncay  and  Apurina; 
itill  retainino;  fome  marks  of  its  former  map-ni- 
licence,  being  fuch  as  will  always  ftrike  intelli- 
gent Grangers  with  a  jufi:  idea  of  the  wifdom, 
opulence,  and  potency  of  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  the  country;  notwithflanding  of  all  the  pains 
which  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  pull  down  and 

deilroy 
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deftroy  the  royal  palaces,  and  magnificent  tem- 
ples, out  of  whofe  ruins  they  have  built  their 
own  houfes. 

De  la  Vega  compares  ancient  Cufco  to  an- 
cient Rome  :  for,  iji.  Like  Rome,  he  obferves, 
it  was  founded  by  its  own  kings ;  and,  zdly.  Was 
the  metropolis  of  many  nations  fubjedled  to  its 
empire,  '•^dly.  It  might  be  compared  to  Rome 
for  the  excellency  of  its  laws ;  and,  ^thly.  For 
the  admirable  virtues  and  endowments  of  its 
citizens,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  politi- 
cal virtues,  as  well  as  military  difcipline.  How- 
ever, he  fays,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Rome 
had  one  great  advantage  in  her  knowledge  of 
letters,  which  rendered  her  fame  immortal, 
whereas  poor  Cufco  had  only  memory  and  tra- 
dition to  deliver  its  great  adions  to  pofterity. 

The  city  is  now  entirely  built  after  the  Spa- 
nifli  mannerj  being  thrown  into  large  fquares 
with  piazzas,  from  whence  the  principal  ftreets, 
which  are  very  long  and  broad,  run  in  direct 
lines,  and  thefe  again  are  crolTed  by  other  ftreets 
at  right  angles.  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are 
feveral  churches,  monafteries,  and  nunneries, 
as  alfo  fome  hofpitals.  It  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  three  parts  of  which  are  Indians, 
who  are  very  induilrious  and  ingenious.  Though 
little  inftrufted  in  the  art,  a  tafte  for  painting 
prevails,  and  fome  performances  of  the  In- 
dians of  Cufco  have  met  with  applaufe  in  Italy. 
An  incredible-quantity  of  pictures  are  painted 
here,  which  are  difperfed  ail  over  Peru  and 
Chili.  They  have  here  likewife  manufadures 
G  ^  of 
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of  bays  and  cotton,  and  they  work  largely  in 
lentii'.r,  in  moft  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
u.cd. 

The  air  of  Cufco  is  very  frefh  and  healthy  ; 
the  valleys  about  the  city  abound  with  corn  and 
fruit,  where  the  Spaniards  have  their-  gardens 
and  country-feats. 

4.  Arequipa  is  fituated  in  the  valley  of  Quil- 

ca,  in  16  deg.  40  min.  fouth  lati- 
tude, about  3 So  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Liira,  and  240  fouth-weft  of  Cufco.  Here  the 
air  is  very  temperate,  and  the  town  exceeding 
pleafant,  containing  four  or  five  hundred  houfesj 
but  it  is  very  ill  fortified,  confidering  its  import- 
ance }  for  the  greatcft  part  of  the  filver  from 
Los  Charcas,  Potofi,  and  Porco,  is  brought  here, 
to  be  fent  to  Callao,  and  from  thence  to  Pana- 
ma. The  adjacent  country  abounds  in  corn  and 
wine,  but  there  is  a  dreadful  vulcano  near  the 
town,  which  frequently  caufes  very  terrible 
eartbqutikes.  Frezier  fays,  the  town  is  feventy- 
two  miles  from  the  fea,  and  that  its  port  is  call- 
ed Quilca,  which  is  little  reforted  to,  becaufe 
there  is  no  fecure  anchorage. 

5.  Pifco,  or  Pifca,  is  a  port-town,  fituated 
Pifco.  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 

fea,  in  13  deg.  50  min.  of  fouth  la- 
titude, about  123  miles  fouth  of  Lima.  The 
whole  town  confifts  of  300  families,  among 
which  are  fome  whites,  but  the  moft  of  them 
are  meftizoes,  mulattoes,  and  negroes,  who  are 
governed  by  a  corregidor,  and  a  council  for  the 
admin illrat'ion  of  ju'llice.     The  road  of  Pifco  is 

large 
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large   enough  to  contain   a  royal  navy,  being 
open  to  the  northward,  from  whence  no  dan- 
gerous winds  blow  in   that  latitude,   and  the 
fhips  are  (heltered  from  the  ufual  winds,  which 
blow   from  the   S.  S.  W.     The   neighbouring 
country  is  almoft  entirely  planted  with  vines,- 
of  which  excellent  wine  is  made,  to  be  fent  to 
Lima,  and   other  places.     All    the  fliips   that 
fail  from  Callao  for  the  northern  or  fouthern 
coafts  take  their  provifions  of  wine  and  brandy 
here,    and  fome   vefl'els   take  their  loading  of 
them  for  Panama,  which  is  afterwards  fent  by 
land  to  Porto-Bello,  and  from  thence  to  Cartha- 
gena. 

6.  Yea,  Valverde,  or  the  green  vale,  is  about 
forty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Pifco,  yea 
being  a  beautiful  and  opulent  town, 
inhabited  by  about  500  Spaniards,  who  are  go- 
verned by  a  lieutenant  appointed  by  his  Ca- 
tholic Majefty.  The  town  has  a  port,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  it,  called  Porto  Quemado, 
where  the  Spaniards  carry  the  wine  which  is 
made  in  the  adjacent  valley,  from  whence  it 
is  tranfported  to  Lima,  and  other  places. 

7.  Guamanca  is  an  inland  city,  lituated  in 
1 3  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  about  1 50      g^.^^^,^, 
miles  north-eaft  of  Pifco,  and  180 

eafl  of  Lima,  being  f^ated  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain,  in  a  very  agreeable  country,  fruitful 
in  all  forts  of  provifions.  It  is  both  large  and 
populous,  confilHng  of  more  than  10,000  inha- 
bitants, and  the  rnmber  of  the  Indians  who  pay 
tribute  in  the  diftricl  of  this  city_are  reckoned 
G  g  2  to 
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to  amount  to  30,000.  Here  are  three  fpacious 
churches,  feveral  convents,  and  a  fine  hofpital, 
the  houfes  being  built  with  rtone,  and  covered 
with  pantiles.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  very 
confiderable  trade,  and  have  feveral  valuable 
manufadtures.  The  fields  produce  excellent 
corn,  and  the  paftures  feed  large  herds  of  cattle, 
being  watered  by  feveral  brooks  and  rivulets. 

8.  Truxillo  is  fituated  about  fix  miles  from 
„  .„  the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  ri- 
ver, in  fouth  latitude  8  deg.  16  min. 
about  250  miles  north-weft  from  Lima.  It  is 
juftly  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Peru, 
being  not  only  at  prefent  the  refidence  of  the 
royal  officers  of  this  diftrid:,  within  which  there 
are  50,000  tributary  Indians,  but  alfo  having 
formerly  500  houfes  and  four  monafteries,  which 
have  lately  been  on  the  decline  ;  yet  the  town 
was  fo  ftrong  when  Dampier  was  there  in  1684, 
that  it  deterred  his  companions  from  attacking 
it,  after  they  had  made  the  necefi"ary  prepara- 
tions. The  inhabitants  have  a  great  trade  of 
flax,  brandy,  fugar,  wine,  and  marmalade,  of 
which  they  export  feveral  fliip-loads  annually 
to  fupply  the  city  of  Panama..  Guanchaco  ferves 
Truxillo  for  a  port,  being  a  fmall  fiflier-town, 
about  fix  miles  weft  of  the  other. 

There  are  many  other  towns  in  this  audience, 
as  Caxamalca,  Guanca  Velica,  Santa,  or  La  Pa- 
rilla,  Camana,  Cotambas,  Nafca,  Otoca,  Tanuo, 
Campas,  Comabos,  Chancay,  Caxatombo,  and 
many  others  of  lefs  iuiportance,  vihich  would 
be  too  tedious  to  defcribe. 

3.  The 
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3 ,  The  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  or  La  Plataj^ 
is  bounded  by  the  audience  of  Lima     -,       .. 

,  1       1        T%  ,  1  he  audience  ' 

on  the  north,  by  raraguay  on  the  of  Los  Char- 
eaft,  by  Chili  and  Tucuman  on  the  "». 
fouth.  It  extends  along  the  fea-coaft  from  Rio 
Tamma  in  ij  deg.  lo  min.  of  fouth  latitude  to 
the  25th  deg.  fo  that  its  length  in  a  ftraight  line 
is  570  miles ;  but  conlidering  the  windings  of 
the  coaft,  it  may  be  reckoned  above  600;  and 
its  greateft  extent,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about 
400,  though  much  lefs  in  fome  places.  The 
climate  is  indifferent,  for  it  is  excefliye  hot  op 
the  coaft,  whereas  the  interior  parts  of  the  couir- 
try  partake  much  of  the  other  extreme  :  how- 
ever, the  foil  is  generally  fruitful,  being  render- 
ed fo  by  art  in  the  valleys,  and  made  fo  by  na- 
ture among  the  mountains  ;  for  the  inland  parts 
are  fufficiently  watered,  though  there  are  few 
rivers  upon  the  coaft.  The  commodities  of  the 
country  are  filver  and  gold,  as  alfo  pimenro 
which  grows  upon  the  coaft.  w::-. 

The   principal   cities   and  moft   remarkable 
places  in  this  province  are, 

I.  La  Plata,  called  alfo  Chaquifaca,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  recei-  i^^vw 
ved  its  name  from  the  filver  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  were  the  firft  that 
were  wrought  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  fine  plain  on  one  of  the  fources  of  the  great 
river  Plate,  in  65  deg.  30  min.  of  weft  lorg;i- 
tude,  and  19  deg.  33  min.  of  fouth  latitude, 
being  about  250  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  and 
780  fouth-eaft  of  Lima.     This  city  is  the  refi- 

dence 
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dence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  an 
archiepifcopal  lee,  erefted  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in 
1605,  to  which  the  Bidsops  of  La  Paz,  St  Mi- 
guel de  Eftero,  St  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Afl'umption 
in  Paraguay,  and  La  Trinidad  de  Buenos  Ayres 
are  fuffragans.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  and 
the  cathedral  is  very  magnificent ;  befides  which 
there  are  fourteen  churches  and  feveral  con- 
vents ;  for  the  town  is  fo  large  that  it  formerly 
contained  800  natural  Spaniards,  with  60,000 
tributary  natives  under  its  jurifdi£tion ;  but  it 
has  been  greatly  diminiflied  in  fplendour  lincq 
feveral  of  its  mines  have  been  abandoned,  upoix 
the  difcovery  of  thofe  of  Potoii. 
_.  2.,.  Potofi  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain, 
-  Potofi  ^^   ^^  i)ottom  of  which  it  ftands„ 

.-       ■  being  fituated  in  66  deg.  16  jjiiin.of 

weft  longitude,  and  in  20  deg.  26min.  of  fouth 
latitude,  about  lixty  miles  diflant  from  La  Plata, 
in  one  of  the  moil  barren  countries  of  America, 
where  there  are  neither  trees,  grafs,  nor  fhrubs 
to  be  found,  but  the  richeft  filver  mines  that 
ever  were  difcovered,  which  has  brought  fuch 
multitudes  of  people  there,  that  it  is  become 
one  of  the  largeil  and  moft  populous  towns  in 
Peru  ;  nor  is  it  ill  fupplied  with  provifions  from 
all  the  adjacent  countries  within  100  miles  of 
the  place,  where  they  bring  all  kinds  of  com^ 
modities  and  provifions,  which  nxeet  with  a 
very  beneficial  market.  ,^  ,.  ■ 

The  town  is  about  fix  miles  inxircumference, 
the  buildings  are  beautiful,  and  the  churches 
elegant.     The  Spaniih  inhabitants  are  faid  to 

amount 
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amount  to  10,000,  and  Frezier  fays,  there  are 
a'bove  66,000  Indians ;  for  the  King  of  Spain 
obliges  the  neighbcviring  parifhes  to  fend  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Indians  yearly  to  Potofi  to  work 
in  the  mines,  where  1500  or  2000  of  them  are 
conftantly  employed,  at  the  price  of  two  rials, 
or    ten   pence   haltpenny  Sterling,   a-day ;  but 
though  the  generality  o^  them  go  to  this  fervi- 
tude  with  the  utmoft  -irelutSlance,  they  foon  for- 
get their  former  habitations,  and  continue  fet- 
tled at  Potofi,  which  makes  it  fo  populous.  The 
Spaniards  andCreolians  are  poffefled  of  immenfe 
riches ;  their  churches  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
fpeftator,  by  reafon  of  the  great  quantities  .of 
gold  and  filver  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
The  cloaths  of  the  citizens  are  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver ftuffs  ;   their  kitchen-furniture  all  of  filver, 
and  the  houfehold  furniture  of  the  meaneft  in- 
habitants fumptuous  to  excefsj   but  provifions 
are  very  dear,  efpeciiilly  firing,  which  is  entirely 
of  charcoal,  brought  from  a  great  diflance,  at 
leafl  upwards  of  100  miles. 

The  mines  of  Porco  were  wrought  in  the  time 
of  the  yncas,  but  they  never  knew  thofe  of  Po- 
tofi, which  were  accidentally  difcovered  by  an 
Indian  in  i  545,  and  afterwards  wrought  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  earth  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
and  the  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  being 
three  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  top,  as  alfo 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  afcent ;  but  natural- 
ly dry,  cold, -and  barren  ;  for  it  is  generally  ob- 
ferved,  that  where  the  earth  is  enriched  with 

this 
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this  kind  of  treafure,  there  are  no  fruitful  fields 
or  verdant  paftures.  The  mines  of  Potofi  were 
rendered  the  more  valuable,  becaufe  the  miners 
were  never  prevented  by  water  from  carrying 
on  their  work,  as  frequently  happens  in  other 
mines,  though  they  have  funk  them  to  a  great 
deep ;  thefe  mines  are  the  inheritance  of  ages  ; 
and,  after  having  enriched  the  world  for  cen- 
turies, ftill  continue  the  inexhauftible  fources 
of  new  treafures.  They  are  not  however  quite 
fo  valuable  now  as  formerly  j  not  fo  much  from 
any  failure  of  the  vein,  as  from  the  immenfe 
depth  to  which  they  have  purfued  it,  which, 
b)-  ili?  greater  labour  necefl^iiy,  leiTens  the  pro- 
fit on  what  it  yields,  in  proportion  as  they  de- 
fcend ;  befides,  new  mines  ure  daily  opened, 
wh.:b  are  worked  at  a  lefs  expenfe.  The  poor 
ilave*;  who  toil  in  thefe  fubterraneous  pafiages, 
recei  e  neither  light  nor  heat  from  the  fun, 
wiuch  m?kc:s  the  air  lo  cold  and  unwholefome, 
that  a  perfon,  at  his  full  entrance  into  them,  is 
fcitcd  with  a  diforder  refembling  the  fea-fick- 
nefs  •  the  labourers  work  alternately  night  and 
day,  which  is  equally  the  lame  to  them,  as  they 
are  conftantly  employed  by  candle-light,  and 
entirely  naked,  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
cealing any  of  the  treafure.  In  Frezier's  time 
there  were  upwards  of  70,000  fouls  employed 
in  thefe  mines  ;  but  it  is  faid,  their  number  is 
confiderably  abated  fince.  ■ 

3.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  or  the  holy  crofs 
Santa  Cruz  de  of  the  mountain,  is  the  capital  of  a 
U  Sierra.         little  province  of  the  fame  name,  to 

the 
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the  eaft,  and  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Los  Char- 
cas ;  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  called  Guapay,  in  1 8  dog.  of 
fouth  latitude  ;  the  river  flows  from  a  rock,  and 
runs  through  the  town  into  a  lake  full  of  deli- 
cious fifh.  The  houfes  are  of  ftone,  covered 
with  palm-trees  :  it  is  the  fea  of  a  bifhop, 
where  there  is  a  cathedral.  The  Indians  irl  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  formerly  fo 
poor,  that  they  ufed  to  clothe  themfelves  with 
oflrich  feathers  ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  taught 
them  the  ufe  of  cotton,  with  which  they  now 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

4.  Mifque  is  about  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Santa  Cruz,  being  a  fmall  town,  but       Mifque 
abounding  in  vineyards,  whofe  wine  * 
is  fent  to  Potoli. 

5.  Porco  is  fituated  twenty-five  miles  weft  of 
Potofi,  and  was  remarkable  for  its       porco. 
filver  mines,  before  thofe  of  Potofi 

were  difcovered ;  for  the  latter  being  richer, 
and  not  incommoded  by  water,  drew  all  the 
undertakers  and  workmen  from  the  former; 
but  if  thofe  of  Potofi  were  decayed  or  exhauft- 
ed,  it  is  probable  thofe  of  Porco  will  be  refort- 
ed  to  again. 

6.  La  Paz,  the  city  of  peace,  is  feated  in  a 
fruitful  plain,  near  the  fpring-head  •     L^p^^ 
of  a  river,  called  Cajana,  being  about 

210  miles  north- weft  of  La  Plata,  and  125 
eaft  from  the  fea.  The  adjacent  country  is  full 
of  fprin?s,  fruit-trees,  and  fields  of  maize  j 
with  rich  gold  mines,  and  good  fait  pits ;  ha- 
ll h  ving 
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ving  alfo  a  temperate  air,  except  from  the  be- 
ginning of  December  till  March,  when  the 
continual  rains  occafion  fevers. 

7.  Arica  is  fituated  in  70  deg.  20  min.  weft 
Arica  longitude,    and    18    deg.    27    min, 

fouth  latitude,  being  a  port  to  Po- 
tofi,  though  it  is  above  245  miles  diftant  from 
it  to  the  north- weft.  The  iLore  is  full  of  great 
ftones,  has  little  water  and  always  rough :  fo 
that  boats  cannot  fet  any  thing  alhore,  except 
in  three  little  creeks,  the  beft  of  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  headland.  It  was  a  ftrong  and  po- 
pulous town  in  1680,  when  Dampier  and  his 
companions,  commanded  by  Captain  Watling, 
were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  by  the  inhabi- 
tants :  but  Frezier,  who  was  there  in  171 2, 
fays,  it  has  fallen  to  decay,  and  deferves  only 
the  name  of  a  village ;  for  the  earthquakes  have 
depopulated  the  town,  which  now  confifts  only 
of  about  1 50  families  of  blacks,  mulattoes,  and 
Indians,  with  a  fev/  whites.  The  houfes  are 
hut  meanly  built,  and  moftly  covered  with  mats. 
The  parifh-church  is  tolerably  handfome ;  be- 
lldes,  there  are  two  mcnafteries  and  an  hofpital. 
Father  Feuille  obferves,  that  formerly  the 
filver  was  broueht  bv  land  from  Potoii  to  Arica, 
where  it  was  (hipped  oft  for  Lima,  which  great- 
ly contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  Arica  :  but 
lince  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  three  barks  in  this 
port,  in  one  of  which  there  were  i  140  pounds 
weight  of  filver,  the  Spaniards  for  fome  time 
Xvould  not  expofe  fuch  treafures  to  be  plunder- 
ed ;  and   therefore   came   to   the  refolution  of 

fending 
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fending  all  their  filver  to  Lima  by  land,  though 
it  is  a  very  tedious  and  expenfive  journey. 
However,  they  now  continue  to  bring  the  filver 
by  fea ;  for  which  purpofe  the  flota  from  Callao 
comes  here  annually  in  order  to  convey  it  to  Li- 
ma and  Panama. 

The  vale  of  Arica  is  about  three  miles  wide 
next  the  fea ;  about  three  miles  up  the  vale,  is 
the  village  of  St  Michael  de  Sapa,  where  they 
begin  to  cultivate  the  Agi,  or  Guinea  pepper, 
which  is  fown  throughout  all  the  higher  part  of 
the  vale ;  and  there  are  many  farms,  that  have 
no  other  produce  but  this  pepper;  of  which  the 
Spaniards  are  fo  fond,  that  abundance  of  mer- 
chants come  down  every  year,  and  carry  all  away 
that  grows  in  the  vales  of  Arica,  Sama,  Taena, 
Locumba,  and  others  about  thirty  miles  diftant ; 
from  whence  it  is  reckoned,  that  there  are  an- 
nually exported  to  the  value  of  107,500  pounds 
Sterling. 

There  are  many  other  towns  both  on  the 
coafts,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, but  not  of  fuch  importance  as  to  merit  a 
particular  defcription.  Though  it  is  neccflary 
to  mention  that  there  is  a  conftant  intercourle 
between  the  mines  and  the  port  of  Arica ;  for 
the  conveniency  of  which,  there  arc  inns  at 
every  twelve  miles  ;  and  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  200  perfons  employed  as  carriers,  or 
in  the  management  of  thq  inns  ;  yet  this  is  no- 
thing in  coniparifon  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  the  fame  way,  with  refpect  to  the  inland 
commerce  of  the  mines ;  for  as  this  extends 
H  h  2  through 
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through  all  South  America,  there  are  no  lefs 
than  10,000  people  concerned  therein,  who  are 
continually  in  motion ;  and  belides  all  this, 
there  is  a  communication,  both  by  land  and 
water,  between  Potofi  and  Buenos  Ayres,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate,  by  which,  if  the 
crown  of  Spain  thought  fit,  the  filver  might, 
with  great  eafe,  be  brought  into  Europe. 

CHAP.       V. 

AJJ^Gj-t  aecoimt  of  the  ancient  Pcrwvians ;  their  go- 
iiernment,  aijloms,  and  religion. — Peru  at  prc- 
Jent  in  the  pojeffion  of  a  different  fort  of  people ; 
their  charaSlers.  Ti'he  favery  of  the  Indians. 
Honours  paid  to  the  defcendents  of  the  yncas,  an 
Indian fefival,  &c. 

THE  Peruvians,  like  other  Indians,  were 
generally  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  an 
olive  complexion ;  but  of  a  perfedt  copper  co- 
lour near  the  equator ;  their  hair,  like  that  of 
all  the  other  people  between  the  tropics,  was 
black;  moft  of  them  had  their  heads  fliaved, 
and  their  beards  pulled  off  with  tweezers,  from 
time  to  time. 

Before  the  yncas  fubdued  all  the  country, 
there  was  no  kingdom  of  any  confequence  a- 
mong  the  Peruvians  ;  they  either  lived  abfolute- 
ly  free,  or  under  petty  princes  or  lords,  like  the 
caziques  of  moft  part  of  America.  The  feve- 
ral  nations  were  chiefly  diftinguiihed  by  their 
head-drcflcs ;    for  fome  wore  whole  pieces  of 

cotton 
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cotton  linen  wrapped  about  their  heads,  like 
turbans ;  others  had  only  a  fingle  piece  of 
linen  tied  about  their  heads  ;  fome  wore  a  kind 
of  hats  ;  others  caps  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loafj 
with  feveral  other  different  fafhions,  which 
never  altered,  continuing  the  fame  in  their  re- 
fpedive  nations  and  tribes,  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
better  fort  of  people,  for  thofe  of  an  inferior 
rank  went  bare-headed.  The  head-drefs  cap, 
or  turban,  feems  to  have  been  granted  to  their 
chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  diftin6tion. 

Bias  Valera  fays  of  the  Peruvians,  that  they 
exceeded  moft  nations  in  the  world  for  vivacity 
of  wit,  and  folidity  of  judgment.  If  they  had 
any  thing  that  feemed  fhocking  to  the  Euro- 
peans, it  proceeded  not  from  the  want  of  parts, 
or  endowments  of  mind  ;  but  from  their  being 
unpraftifed  in  the  politer  cuftoms  of  Europe, 
and  from  their  want  of  mafters  to  inftrudt  them 
in  the  liberal  fciences  :  as  a  proof  of  this,  thofe 
Indians  who  had  the  advantage  of  fuch  inftruc- 
tion,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  became 
greater  proficients  than  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves,  and  would  imitate  anything  they  fav/fo 
exadlly,  without  being  taught,  that  it  f  irprifed 
the  European  artifts. 

Though  the  Peruvians  had  no  knowledge  of 
letters,  characflers,  or  other  fort  of  writing,  any 
more  than  the  reft  of  the  American  Indians ; 
yet  they  had  methods  to  preferve  their  ancient 
hiilories,  and  the  maxims  and  rules  relating  to 
their  government.     For  this  purpofc,  they  were 

very 
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very  exact  in  their  traditions,  which  the  youth 
received  from  their  elders,  and  delivered  to 
their  children,  as  a  thing  facred,  and  religiouf- 
ly  to  be  obferved  :  befides,  they  had  a  fort  of 
pictures  to  fupply  the  want  of  writing  ;  but  the 
mort  wonderful  and  unintelligible  things  to  the 
Spaniards  were  what  the  Indians  called  quipos, 
which  coniifted  of  abundance  of  twifls,  or 
threads  put  together,  full  of  variety  of  knots, 
and  diverGty  of  colours ;  every  one  of  them 
fignifying  fomething,  fo  that  a  bunch  of  thefe 
threads  ferved  them  inftead  of  a  book,  whereby 
they  told  all  things  in  their  hiftory,  knew  their 
laws  and  ceremonies,  and  kept  accounts  to  ad- 
miration. 

Acofta  relates,  that  the  yncas  (which,  in  the 
Indian  language,  fignifies  King  or  Emperor)  be- 
gan to  reign  about  three  or  four  hundred  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  for  a 
long  time,  their  dominions  did  not  extend  above 
iixteen  or  twenty  miles  round  the  city  of  Cufco, 
where  they  had  their  original,  and  gradually 
ftretched  farther  over  all  the  country  of  Peru, 
from  above  Quito  in  the  north,  to  the  fouther- 
moft  boundaries  of  Chili,  being  a  trad:  of 
ground  almoft  3000  miles  long.  In  breadth 
their  kingdom  extended  from  the  South  fea  on 
the  weft,  to  the  great  plains  beyond  the  Andian 
mountains  on  the  eaft,  where  ftood  the  Yncas 
Pacara,  being  a  fortreis  erefted  to  fecure  the 
frontiers  on  that  fide  ;  but  they  went  no  farther 
there,  becaufe  of  the  great  waters,  moraifes, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  that  were  in  the  way  to  ob- 
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ilrudl  their  paffage.  Thefe  yncas  furpafled  all 
the  other  nations  of  America  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment and  politics ;  but  much  more  in  cou- 
rage and  martial  difcipline.  In  the  firft  chapter 
of  this  part,  we  gave  a  (hort  account  of  the  rife 
and  grandeur  of  thefe  yncas,  fo  {hall  not  refume 
it  here ;  only  obferve,  that  they,  by  wife  and 
prudent  methods,  foon  civilized  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  reduced  the 
wandering  and  uncivilized  Indians  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety.  They  taught  them  how  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands ;  enafted  many  excellent  laws, 
and  governed  their  fubjedls  by  juftice  and 
equity. 

Garcillaflb  de  la  Vega  obferves,  that  the 
yncas  divided  their  dominions  into  four  parts, 
and  all  the  people  were  fo'  diftributed,  that  there 
were  officers  to  every  ten,  every  fifty,  every 
hundred,  and  every  thoufand  ;  who  were  to  fee 
that  they  wanted  for  nothing,  and  committed 
no  offence ;  fo  that  the  ynca  knew  exadtly  the 
number  of  his  fubjefts.  In  every  village  there 
were  judges,  who  decided  all  controverfies 
without  appeal  j  but  the  ynca  himfelf  determi- 
ned all  difputes  between  provinces.  The  peo- 
ple paid  the  greateft  honour  imaginable  to  their 
fovereigns,  who  had  fecret  emiffaries  in  all 
parts,  to  give  them  intelligence  of  any  mifde- 
meanor,  which  they  caufed  to  be  feverely  pu- 
nifhed. 

Although  the  yncas  were  abfolute  over  the 
eftates  and  perfons  of  their  fubjedls,  yet  they 
did  not  opprefs  them.     Special  care  was  taken 

that 
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that  the  fields  jQiiould  be  tilled  and  fown,  which 
was  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  firft  belonged 
to  the  temples  of  the  fun,  the  next  to  the  ynca, 
and  the  third  to  the  perfon  who  cultivated  the 
farm.  The  ynca  exafted  no  other  duty  from 
his  fubjedls  than  the  fowing,  reaping,  and  carry- 
ing in  of  his  corn  to  the  granaries,  with  the 
cloaths  and  armour  for  his  foldiers ;  for  the 
Emperor  received  gold  and  filver  from  his  fub- 
jedls  as  a  prefent,  not  as  a  duty ;  becaufe  they 
had  no  other  ufe  of  thofe  metals  than  to  adorn 
their  temples  and  palaces. 

The  yncas  farther  affirmed,  that  they  only 
had  the  true  religion,  and  knew  how  God  ought 
to  be  woriliipped  and  fervedj  for  which  reafon 
they  were  commiffioned  to  inflrudl  all  their 
fubjefts ;  and  accordingly  they  infifted  fo  much 
on  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  they  had  a- 
bove  400  places  of  worfliip  in  Cufco ;  and  as 
they  extended  their  conquefts,  they  introduced 
their  religion. 

The  principal  objeft  of  their  adoration  was  | 
Viracocha  pachayacha  ha  hie,  that  is,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world,  and  next  to  him  the  fun,  who, 
as  well  as  all  their  other  quaras,  or  idols,  they 
faid  had  their  virtue  and  being  from  God, 
with  whom  tliey  interceded.  Next  to  the  fun 
they  worfhipped  thunder,  pretending  that  it  was 
a  man  in  heaven  who  had  power  over  the  rain, 
hail,  thunder,  and  every  thing  in  the  region  of 
the  air,  upon  which  account  they  offered  him 
feveril  forts  of  facrifices ;  but  Viracocha,  the 
fun,  and  the  ^thunder,  were  worlhipped  in  a 

different 
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different  manner  from  the  other  deities,  which 
Were  the  moon,  the  morning-ftar,  the  Pleiades, 
the  rainbow,  the  earth,  and  the  fea.  The 
Ihepherds  alfo  worfliipped  the  ftar  called  lyra, 
which  they  faid  was  a  Iheep  of  different  colours,  • 
that  preferved  their  cattle ;  and  others  adored 
a  ftar,  which  they  imagined  had  charge  over 
fnakes.  The  forecited  author  fays,  that  they 
gave  or  offered  nothing  to  God,  becaufe  he  is 
Lord  of  all ;  but  they  offered  facrifices  of  ilieep, 
corn,  garments,  and  other  things  to  the  fun,  for 
Avhich  purpofe  they  had  many  priefts,  one  of - 
whom  Was  the  chief  of  the  reff.  They  confe- 
crated  virgins  to  the  fun  at  eight  years  of  age, 
like  the  Roman  veftals,  of  which  there  were  a- 
bout  1000  in  the  city  of  Cufco,  who  never  went 
abroad,  but  were  employed  in  fpinning  for  the 
King  and  Queen.  They  alfo  made  the  bread 
ufed  at  facrifices,  with  the  liquor  called  aca,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ynca  and  his  family  to  drink  on 
feflivals  ;  all  the  veffels  they  ufed  being  either 
of  filver  or  gold. 

Coreal  relates,  that  thefe  virgins  were  to 
make  a  vow  of  chaflity  for  life,  and  were  kept 
in  a  convent,  from  whence  they  were  not  fuf- 
fered  to  ftir  upon  pain  of  death.  They  were 
guarded  by  priefts  appointed  for  that  purpofe 
only ;  and  if  any  of  thefc  virgins  proved  preg- 
nant, file  was  punifhed  with  death,  unlefs  (he 
would  fwear  that  (he  owed  her  pregnancy  to 
the  facred  influence  of  the  fun,  which  was  an 
infallible  device  to  iave  the  mother,  the  child, 
and  the  prieft,  by  whofe  miniftry  the  fun  had 
I  i  vouchfafed 
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vouchfafed  to  operate  on  the  veftal.  ,  This  di- 
vine pregnancy,  fays  La  Martiniere,  which  was 
afcribed  to  the  pretended  intercourfe  of  the  fun 
with  a  virgin,  was  no  doubt  the  fource  of  many 
irregularities ;  and  further  adds,  that  by  this 
means  the  fun  had  a  multitude  of  children. 

Although  the  houfes  of  the  Indians  in  general 
were  very  mean,  built  of  mud,  in  the  form  of 
an  arbour,  covered  with  ftraw  on  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  plains  with  fedge  j  yet  their  public 
flrudlures  were  extraordinary  great,  where  they 
very  artificially  laid  ftones  of  a  furpriling  mag- 
nitude, which  was  done  by  perfeverance  of  la- 
bour and  multitude  of  people ;  for  there  was 
one  principal  guaca  or  temple  in  every  province, 
befides  fomc  that  were  univerfal  for  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  yncas,  particularly  two,  which 
were  much  more  magnificent  than  the  reft ;  the 
one  being  about  twelve  miles  from  Lima,  and 
the  other  at  Cufco,  called  the  temple  of  Pachia- 
'mac,  where  was  an  idol  of  the  fun  all  in  pure 
gold,  and  richly  ornamented  with  jewels. 

Thus  thefe  yncas  reigned  for  a  long  period 
of  time  over  this  extenfive  empire,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards  amongft  them  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  who  foon  reduced  them  and 
their  fubjefts  to  a  ftate  of  abjedl  flavery,  under 
which  they  at  prefent  groan. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  great  king- 
.doni,  which  hiftorians  reprelent  by  millions,  is 
vaftly  diminiflied  fince  the"  conqueft  by  the 
Spaniards,  vvhofe  works  at  the  mines  have  prin- 
cipally contributed  towards  this  depopulation  ; 

befides. 
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befides,  the  cruelties  of  the  corregidors  and  cu- 
rates, have  alio  induced  many  to  go  and  join 
the  neighbouring  Indian  nations  that  are  un- 
conquered,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  endure 
the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.     It 
is  true,  the  common  people  of  Peru  were  vaffals 
and  flaves  to  their  yncas  before  the  Spaniards 
conquered    their    country ;    but    their   princes 
treated  them  with  the  lenity  of  parents,  where- 
as the  Spaniards  exercifed  upon  them  all  the  fe- 
verity  of  tyrants.     However,  fome  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  benefited  by  this  alteration  of  go- 
vernment, at  leaf!  imagined  themfelves  to  be  fo 
at  firjfij  for  the  Spaniards  gave  many  of  them 
their  freedom,  and  made  ufc  of  thena  in  redu- 
cing the  reft  of  their  countrymen  to  flavery;  but 
when  the  conqueft  was  completed,  thefe  Indians 
were  not  much  better  treated  than  the  reft,  till 
the  Kings   of  Spain,  by  their  repeated  edifts, 
compelled  the  adventurers  and  planters  to  treat 
the  Indians  as  fubjedls,  and  not  as  flaves  ;  fmce 
which    time    the  Spaniards    introduced    great 
numbers  of  African  flaves  to  work  in  the  mines, 
and  perform  other  laborious  fervices :   befides, 
the  horfes,  oxen,   and  mules,   that  have  been 
tranfported  to  Peru,  have  made  it  lefs  necefl^ary 
to  exad;  the  fame  fevere  and  laborious  fervices 
from  the  Indians  as  formerly,  fuch  as  carrying 
the  ■  iggage,  and  drawing  the  carriages  of  the 
Spai   ards,  which  occafloned  the  deitrudlion  of 
great  multitudes  of  them. 

Peru  is  now  in  the  pofl'eflion  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
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the  Spanlfh  conquefts  :  for,  befides  the  native 
Indians,  there  are  the  defcendents  of  many  Eu- 
ropeans, as  alfo  of  many  African  negroes  of  both  \ 
fexes,  who  have  been  tranfported  there  in  great 
numbers  ;  and  whofe  mixed  embraces  have  gi- 
ven rife  to  another  race,  v.'hich  is  a  compound 
of  all  three,  having  different  features  and  dif- 
ferent complexions  from  the  people  of  any  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  world  from  whence  they 
are  derived. 

Only  thofe  who  were  born  in  Spain  are  call- 
ed Spaniards.  If  any  perfon  is  born  of  a  Spa- 
nifh  father  and  m.other  in  America,  he  is  called 
a  Creolian,  as  are  alfo  the  children  of  the  Peru- 
vian negroes  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  this  term  of 
Creole  came  firft  from  the  negroes,  who  gave 
this  denomination  to  their  children  that  were 
born  there,  as  a  diftindtion  from  the  native 
Africans.  The  children  procreated  between  a 
Spaniard  and  an  Indian,  or  between  a  Spaniard 
and  a  negro  are  called  meftizoes ;  thofe  born  of 
a  negro  and  an  Indian  are  called  midattoes,  or 
'/nolatas;  and  the  children  of  thefe  mulattoes  are 
called  chdo  by  the  Spaniards,  which  iignifies  a 
dog  of  a  mongrel  breed,  nor  are  they  held  in 
much  better  eftimation. 

The  manners  of  the  Spaniards  and  Creolians 
in  Fern  refemble,  with  little  ditference,  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Creolians  of  Mexico.  Divi- 
1  on  is  the  great  inftrument  in  which  the  Spa- 
r-.^rds  truft  for  the  prefervation  of  their  colo- 
re ?s.  The  native  Spaniard  has  all  the  lucrative 
Qiiices,  civil,  ccclehailic,  and  military,     Ke  de- 
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ipifes  the  Creolian ;  the  Creolian  hates  and 
envies  him :  both  contemn  and  abufe  the  In- 
dians, who,  on  their  fide,  are  not  infenfible  of 
the  indignities  they  fufter.  The  blacks  are  en- 
couraged to  trample  on  the  Indians,  and  to  con- 
fider  their  interefts  as  altogether  oppofite;  whilfl; 
the  Indians,  in  their  nominal  freedom,  look 
with  an  envious  difdain  upon  the  flavery  of  the 
negroes. 

Frezier  reports,  that,  notv/ithftanding  the 
wars,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the  Indians  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  is  ftiU  a  family  of  the  race  of 
the  yncas  living  at  Lima,  whofe  chief  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  King  of  Spain  as  a  defcend- 
ent  of  the  Emperors  of  Peru,  and  as  fuch  his 
Catholic  Majefty  gives  him  the  title  of  coujin, 
ordering  the  viceroy,  at  his  entering  into  Lima, 
to  pay  him  a  fort  of  public  homage.  Thus,  at 
every  change  of  a  viceroy,  they  externally  ho- 
nour the  memory  of  the  fovereignty  of  that 
Emperor,  whom  they  have  unjuftly  deprived  of 
his  dominions.  What  is  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary, the  Spaniards  fuffer  the  Indians  to  cele- 
brate an  annual  feftival,  in  which  plays  are  re- 
prefented,  commemorating  the  overthrow  of 
their  ov/n  ftate.  Thefe  are  afted  with  all  the 
horrid  and  aggravating  circumftances  which  at- 
tended this  event,  and  the  people  are  at  that  time 
fo  enraged,  that  the  Spaniards  find  it  dangerous 
to  go  abroad.  In  the  city  of  Lima  there  is  an- 
nually celebrated  a  feftival  of  this  kind  with  a 
grand  proceifion,  wherein  they  carry,  in  a  fort 
of  triumph,  the  remaining  defcendent  of  the 

yncas 
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yncas  of  Peru,  and  his  wife,  who,  at  that  time, 
receive  all  imaginable  honours  in  the  moft  me- 
lancholy pomp,  from  a  race  bowed  down  with 
the  fenfe  of  the  common  bondage  of  prince  and 
people.  This  throws  the  moft  affedling  gloom 
over  the  feftival,  that  renews  the  image  of  their 
former  freedom. 

The  religion  of  all  Peru  appears  to  be  the 
fame,  from  what  nation  or  mixture  of  nations 
foever  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  defcended; 
which  is  owing  to  the  inquifition  that  reigns 
here  with  greater  terror  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  whereby  both  Indians  and  negroes 
are  compelled  to  profefs  themfelves  Catholics. 

As  to  the  charadlers  of  the  magiftrates  and 
clergy  here,  and  of  the  government,  both  civil 
and  ecclefiaftic,  they  are  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  New  Spain,  of  which  an  account  was 
given  when  treating  of  that  kingdom. 

CHAP.       VI. 

A  dt'fcription  of  the  principal  ifands  upon  the  coajl 
of  Peru;  as  alfo  of  the  Gallapagos,  and  the 
ijlands  of  Solomon. 


>   ffl  "^Here  are  feveral  iflands  upon  the  coaft  of 
\      Peru;  but  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe 
of  Lobos,   Puna,  and  Plata. 

I .  The  ifles  of  Lobos,  or  Seals,  according  to 

The  inands    Dampier,  are  two" little  iflands,  each 

of  Lobos.         of  them  about  a  mile  round,  and  of 

an  indifterent  height,  fituated  in  6  deg.  20  min. 

of 
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of  fouth  latitude,  being  about  135  miles  north- 
weft  of  Truxillo.  The  fame  author  diftin- 
guifhes  them  by  the  names  of  Lobos  de  la  mer, 
and  Lobos  de  la  terra,  between  which,  he  fays, 
there  is  a  fmall  channel,  fit  for  boats  only>  and 
that  there  are  feveral  rocks  lying  on  the  north 
lide  of  the  iflands,  a  little  wav  from  the  fhore. 
There  is  a  fmall  cove  or  fandy  bay,  iheltered 
from  the  winds,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  moft 
eafterly  ifland,  where  fliips  may  careen,  but  the 
reft  of  the  coaft  is  rocky  and  dangerous ^  With- 
in land  they  are  both  of  them  rocky,  and  partly 
fandy,  being  barren,  without  frefli  water,  tree, 
fhrubs,  grafs,  herbs,  or  any  land-animals,  except 
fowls,  of  which  there  are  great  multitudes,  par- 
ticularly boobies  and  penguins;  befides,  great 
numbers  of  feals  and  fea-lions  come  aftiore  up- 
on both  iilands.  He  further  adds,  that  there  is 
good  riding  between  the  eaftermoft  ifland  and 
the  rocks,  in  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  fathom  j 
for  the  wind  here  commonly  blows  from  the 
fouth,  and  the  ifland  lying  eaft  and  weft,  fliel- 
ters  that  road, 

2.   The  ifland  of  Puna  is   fituated   in   the 

bay  of  Guiaquil  in  7  deg;.  of  fouth 

\   l.   A        -.  ■    a   .       A   ^  a.     ^  u  The  ifland 

latitude;  It  IS  flat  and  low,  Itretch-    ofPuna  ^eft 

ing  eaft  and  weft  about  thirteen  or    longitude  79 

fourteen  leagues;  and  was  formerly     ^g- fo"thk- 

c  '  _  y      titude   3  deg. 

very  populous,  but  now  there  is  on- 
ly one  town  upon  the  ifland,  which  is  alfo  call- 
ed Puna,  lying  on  the  fouth  fide,  clofe  by  the 
fea,  about    feven  leagues    from   Guiaquil,  and 
the  fame  diftance  from  Punta  Arena,  or  Sandy 

Point, 
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Point,  which  is  the  mofl  wefterly  part  of  the 
ifiand.  The  town  ot"  Puna  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Indians,  who  are  all  feamen,  and  are  the  on- 
ly pilots  in  thefe  feas,  particularly  for  the  river 
of  Guiaquil.  The  ihips  bound  for  this  river 
anchor  at  Punta  Arena,  and  wait  for  a  pilot ; 
bccaufe  the  entrance  is  very  dangerous  for  ftran- 
gers.  The  tide  runs  remarkably  ilrong  all  a- 
bout  the  ifiand,  but  fo  many  different  ways,  on 
account  of  creeks  and  rivers,  which  run  into 
the  fea  near  it,  that  it  cafts  up  many  dangerous 
fhoals  on  all  fides  of  it.  The  beft  place  for 
anchoring,  is  juft  before  the  middle  of  the 
town,  where  there  is  five  fathom  water  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  fhore,  and  good  foft  deep 
ooze  where  {hips  may  careen  or  hale  afhore. 
3.  The  illand  of  Plata,  or  Plate,  lies  in  i  deg. 
The  ifland  lomin.  fouth  latitude,  79  deg.  of 
of  Plata.  \vt^  longitude,  about  eight  or  ten 

miles  from  the  continent.  The  iiland  received 
its  name  from  the  Spaniards,  after  Sir  Francis 
Drake  took  the  Cacafogo,  and  fhip  chiefly  la- 
den with  plate,  which  he  brought  here,  and 
divided  with  his  men.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long,  and  one  and  one  half  broad  ;  being  fur- 
rounded  with  high  fteep  clifts,  except  at  one 
place  on  the  eaft  fide.  The  foil  is  generally  fo 
dry  and  fandy,  that  the  trees  it  produces,  which 
are  of  three  or  four  forts,  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, are  fmall  bodied,  low,  and  overgrown 
with  long  mofs ;  however,  there  is  good  grafs  in 
fome  places  ;  but  there  is  no  water  on  the  ifland, 
e.vcept  at  one  place,  on  the  eafl:  fide,  clofe  by 

the 
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the  fea,  where  it  gUdes  flowly  down  from  the 
rocks,  and  may  be  received  into  vellels. 

The  anchoring-place  is  on  the  eaft  fide,  near 
the  middle  of  the  illand,  clofe  by  the  fhore, 
within  two  cables  length  of  the  fandy  bay;  ha- 
ving eighteen  or  twenty  fathom  of  water,  and 
a  good  fail  oozy  ground,  and  fmooth  water. 
There  is  good  landing  on  the  fandy  bay,  oppo- 
lite  to  the  anchoring-place,  from  whence  there 
is  a  paflage  into  the  illand,  and  at  no  place  be- 
lides. 

There  are  alfo  the  iflands  of  Salango,  and  St 
Claro,  a  few  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Plata.  The 
iiland  of  St  Roch,  in  7  deg.  20  min.  fouth  la- 
titude ;  the  ifle  St  Gallant  near  Pifco ;  Gouanne 
in  20  deg.  40  min.  fouth  latitude;  and  fome 
others  upon  the  coaft  of  Peru,  which  require 
no  particular  defcription :  but  there  are  the 
Gallapagos,  and  the  iflands  of  Solomon,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  v/eflward  of  Peru,  that  are  worthy 
of  obfervation. 

I .  The  Gallapagos,  or  Gallapago  .  iflands, 
that  is,  of  tortoifes,  are  a  clufl-er  of  The  Galk- 
fmall  uninhabited  iflands,  lying  un-  P^g°  iflands. 
der,  and  on  both  fides  of  the  equator,  in  weft 
longitude  90;  being  about  iio  leagues  from 
the  northern  part  of  Peru,  almoft  oppofite  to 
the  town  of  Quito.  The  Spaniards,  who  firfl 
difcovered  them,  have  never  fent  any  colonies 
thither,  yet  they  report  them  to  be  very  nume- 
rous, ftretching  nortli-wefl:  from  the  line,  as  far 
as  five  degrees  north  :  but  Dampier  fays,  he 
only  fav.'  about   fourteen  or  fifteen ;  fome  of 
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which  were  about  eight  leagues  long,  and  three 
or  four  broad  ;  being  pretty  high  and  flat  on  the 
top.  Four  or  five  of  the  moft  eafterly  iflands 
are  rocky,  hilly,  and  barren,  producing  neither 
trees  nor  grafs,  except  by  the  fea-fide,  and  a 
few  dildo  trees  within  land,  which  are  green 
prickly  fhrubs,  that  grow  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  without  leaf  or  fruit,  and  not  fo 
much  as  fit  to  burn  :  fome  other  of  thefe  illands 
are  moflly  plain,  and  low,  the  land  more  fertile, 
and  producing  trees  of  feveral  forts,  unknown 
to  Europeans ;  particularly  fome  of  the  moft 
wefterly  iilands,  which  are  nine  or  ten  leagues 
long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad ;  having  a  deep  and 
black  mould,  that  produces  trees  of  great  tall 
bodies,  efpecially  mamee-trees,  which  grow 
here  in  extenfive  groves.  The  mamee  is  a  large, 
tall,  and  ftraight-bodied  tree,  without  knots  or 
lim.bs,  for  fixty  or  feventy  feet  and  upwards. 
The  head  fpreads  abroad  in  many  fmall  limbs, 
which  grow  pretty  thick  and  clofe  together. 
In  fome  of  thefe  larger  iflands,  there  are  plea- 
fant  rivers;  and  there  are  brooks  and  rivulets  of 
good  water  in  feveral  of  the  lefier  ones.  The 
Spaniards,  upon  the  firft  difcovery  of  thefe 
illands,  found  multitudes  of  guanos  and  tortoi- 
fes,  or  land-turtles;  and  Dampier  fays,  he  be- 
lieves no  place  in  the  world  is  fo  plentifully 
ftored  with  them.  The  guano  is  an  animal 
like  the  lizard,  but  much  larger,  and  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  man's  leg,  with'  a  tail  tapering  to 
the  end,  which  is  very  fmall.  They  lay  eggs, 
as  mofl  of  thefe  amphibious  animals  do,  and  are 

very 
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very  good  to  eat.  Their  flefh  Is  much  efteemed 
by  the  privateers,  who  commonly  drefs  them 
for  their  fick  men,  and  they  make  very  good 
broth;  they  are  of  divers  colours,  and  they  all 
live  as  well  in  the  water  as  on  land.  The  Galla- 
pago  guanos  are  very  large  and  fat,  and  fo  tame, 
that  one  may  knock  down  twenty  of  them  in 
an  hour's  time  M'ith  a  club.  The  land-turtles 
are  here  very  numerous  ;  they  are  extraordinary 
large  and  fat,  and  eat  as  .delicate  as  the  flefh  of 
a  pullet.  One  of  the  largefl  among  thefe  will 
weigh  150  or  200  weight;  and  fome  of  them 
are  two  feet,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  over  the 
belly.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  turtle-doves, 
and  fo  tame,  that  four  or  five  dozen  of  them 
may  be  killed  in  a  forenoon  with  a  flick ; 
they  are  fomething  lefs  than  a  pigeon,  are  com- 
monly fat,  and  very  good  meat. 

Between  thefe  iflands  are  good  wide  channels 
lit  for  fhips  to  pafs,  and  ihoal  water  in  fome 
places,  producing  plenty  of  turtle-grafs ;  fo  that 
thefe  iflands  are  plentifully  flored  with  fea-tur- 
tles  of  that  fort  called  the  green  turtle.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  fea-turtle,  inz.  the  trunk  tur- 
tle, the  loggerhead,  the  hawkfbill,  and  the 
green  turtle  ;  the  latter  is  fo  called,  becaufe  its 
ihell  is  greener  than  any  other,  and  one  of  them 
will  weigh  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pound  weight.  Thefe,  and  all  other  turtles, 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  fand,  between  May  and 
July,  and  this  three  times  in  a  feafon,  and  at 
each  time  eighty  or  ninety  eggs,  which  are  as 
big  as  thofe  of  a  hen,  but  very  round,  and  on- 
K  k  2      '  ly 
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ly  covered  with  a  white  tough  ficin.  When  the 
ih&  turtle  finds  a  place  above  high-water  mark 
fit  for  her  purpofe,  ihe  makes  a  hole  with  her 
fins  in  the  fand,  where  (lie  lays  her  eggs,  then 
covers  them  two  feet  deep  with  the  fame  fand, 
when  fte  returns  to  the  fea  again.  The  air  ot 
the  Gailapagos  is  temperate  enough,  confider- 
ing  the  climate.  Here  is  conftantly  a  frefli 
fea-breeze  all  day,  and  cooling  refreshing  winds 
in  the  night :  the  heat,  therefore,  is  not  fo 
violent  here  as  in  moft  places  near  the  equator. 
The  rainy  feafon  is  in  November,  December,  and 
January  ;  in  which  months  there  is  often  very 
hard  tempeftuous  weather,  mixed  with  a  deal 
of  thunder  and  lightning.      , 

2.  The  illands  of  Solomon  are  a  clufter  of 
The  idands  iflands,  fituated  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
of  Solomon.  between  130  and  140  deg.  of  well: 
longitude,  and  between  7  and  i  2  deg.  of  fouth 
latitude ;  they  were  originally  difcovered  by 
Alvaro  de  Mendoza,  under  the  orders  of  the 
licentiate  Lopez  Garcia  de  Caftro,  in  1567, 
which  was  then  efteemed  a  very  important 
matter.  However,  as  the  Spaniards  are  flow  in 
their  motions,  and  being  frightened,  for  feme 
time,  on  account  of  the  expedition  made  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  adually  vifited  the  South 
feas  in  1578,  the  further  difcovery  was  dif- 
continued.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  were 
recovered  from  this  fright,  and  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  thinking  of  fuch  matters  again,  the 
projcdl:  ot  dilcovering  the  iflands  of  Solomon 
was  revived,  but  was  again  defeated,  by  the  ar- 
rival 
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rival  of  Admiral  Cavendifh  in  the  South  feas, 
in  1586.  However,  in  1595,  Don  Alvaro  de 
Miranda  was  fent  with  tour  (hips  upon  this 
difcovery ;  but,  though  they  could  not  find  the 
iflands  of  Solomon,  they  tound  other  iflands 
near  them,  of  equal  or  greater  value,  where 
they  behaved  fo  ill,  that  they  compelled  the 
natives  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  by  whom  they 
were  driven  out,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  Hielter 
to  the  Philippines.  Ferdinand  de  Guiros  labour- 
ed hard  to  get  this  projed:  relumed  in  161  o,  but 
the  Spaniards  have  not  applied  themfelves  to  it : 
fo  that  it  is  probable  the  difcovery  of  thefe 
illands,  and  of  the  fouthern  unknown  continent, 
may  be  referved  for  fome  other  nation.  Thefe 
illands  are  reported  to  be  worth  the  feeking  and 
poffeffing,  as  being  large  and  pleafant,  with  ex- 
cellent ports,  and  great  quantities  of  filvcr  ; 
yet,  in  the  fpace  of  188  years,  thefe  valuable 
countries  have  fcarce  been  feen,  and  never  fettled 
or  conquered. 

C     H     A     P.       VII. 


'The  difcovery  and  invajion  of  Chili  by  Don  Die'ro 
de  Almagro ;  his  expedition,  and  death.  The 
fecond  expedition  tinder  Don  Pedro  Baldivia ; 
the  fettlements  which  he  eiiabiijhed,  his  war 
with  the  India?2s,  and  death.  Velagra  conti- 
nued the  war  againjl  Caupolican  the  Indian  ge- 
neral, but  with  little  fucccfs.  "The  war  under- 
taicen  by  Don  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mcndoza  ;  he 
defeats  the  Indians,  and  puts  their  ge?2eral  Caupo- 
lican 
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lican  to  death.  How  the  Dutch  and  Englijh 
attempted  to  fettle  in  Chili.  Peace  concluded 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Chilejians.  'The  num- 
ber of  inhabita?its  in  Chili,  with  ajhort  account 
of  the  hidians. 

THis  charming  country  of  Chili  was  firft 
difcovered  by  Don  Diego  de  Almagro, 
who  began  the  conqueft  of  it  about  the  year 
1535.  The  firft  account  that  the  Spaniardh  re- 
ceived of  this  country,  was  from  the  Peruvians, 
who  fubdued  the  northern  part  of  that  kingdom, 
in  the  reign  of  their  tenth  ynca  ;  but  afterwards 
met  with  fuch  a  powerful  oppofition  from  the 
confederated  Chilefians,  that  the  yncas  deter- 
mined to  make  the  river  Maule  the  utmoil 
bounds  of  their  empire  ;  and  accordingly  forti- 
fied the  banks  of  it  againft  the  invafions  of  the 
"barbarians,  as  thev  called  the  Chilefians.  Al- 
magro  obtained  a  grant  from  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty,  of  all  the  countrj'  between  Las  Chincas  in 
Peru,  and  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  which  in- 
cluded half  of  Peru  and  all  Chili,  being  then  call- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  the  new  kingdom  of  Toledo. 
This  Almagro  was  one  of  the  three  adventurers 
with  Pizarro  and  Lucques,  who  undertook  the 
conqueft  of  Peru,  after  Peter  de  Anas  had  a- 
bandoned  his  enterprifc'  in  1525.  When  Al- 
magro received  the  above-mentioned  grant,  he 
infifted  that  the  government  of  Cufco,  the  an- 
cient  capital  of  Peru,  was  under  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  fet  out  accordingly  to  take  poffeflion 
of  it  i  however,  he  defifted  irom  that  attempt, 

and 
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and  turned  his  arms  towards  Chili ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  amaffed  a  prodigious  treafure,  and 
diftributed  it  among  his  men,  to  buy  horfes  and 
arms,promi(ing  that  what  they  conquered  fliould 
be  equally  divided  among  them. 

Almagro  had  an  army  of  200  horfe,  300  Spa- 
niih  foot,  and  a  great  number  of  Indians,  who 
accompanied  one  of  their  princes,  befides  a 
multitude  of  Haves,  with  which  he  entered 
Chili,  but  met  with  a  brave  oppolition  from 
the  natives;  who,  at  firfl,  were  much  intimi- 
dated at  the  SpaniQi  horfes,  though,  at  laft, 
after  they  had  killed  fome  of  them  in  an  en- 
gagement, they  took  a  folemn  oath  by  the  great 
fun,  either  to  die  or  kill  them  aU.  The  Spa- 
niards being  obliged  to  march  through  a  defert 
country,  fuffered  great  diflrefs  by  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  but  their  affli»flion  was  fo  much  in- 
creafed  in  pafling  the  Andes,  that  they  loft  150 
men,  and  thirty  horfes,  befides  10,000  Indians, 
who  came  from  Peru.  However  Almagro  de- 
fcended  into  the  plain  of  Copiapo,  where  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  rendering  himfelf  po- 
pular among  the  Chilelians,  by  putting  an  u- 
furper  to  death,  who  had  depx  ved  a  young 
prince  of  his  government,  and  opprelTed  his 
fubjedls.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Promocas, 
a  nation  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  river 
Maule,  where  they  bravely  oppolcd  him,  and 
killed  abundance  of  his  men  \  but  were  obliged 
to  give  way  at  laft  to  his  horfe  and  artillery ;  fo 
that,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  foon  con- 
quered the  whole  kingdom,  if  he  had  not  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  Peru,  in  1537,  to  take  po/reffion  of 
Cufco,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  patent,  which  he 
received  by  a  meflenger  fent  on  purpofe.  This 
put  a  ftop  to  the  Spanilh  conquefts  in  Chili  for 
that  time,  and  proved  fatal  to  Almagro,  who 
took  Cufco  by  force ;  but  was  afterwards  de- 
feated, and  taken  prifoner  by  Pizarro,  who  put 
him  to  death  as  a  criminal. 

The  next  Spanifh  general  who  entered  Chi- 
li, was  Don  Pedro  Baldivia,  or  Valdivia :  he 
had  borne  arms  in  Italy  and  Peru,  with  reputa- 
tion; and  was  therefore  thought  a  fit  perfon  to 
finifh  this  important  conqueft  :  for  which  pur- 
pofe he  obtained  a  permiffion  in  1539  from  Pi- 
zarro and  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  He  fpent  a 
whole  year  in  making  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pedition, and  began  it  in  1 540,  with  a  confider- 
able  army  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who,  after 
great  difficulties,  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Copia- 
po.  The  hrft  oppofition  he  met  with,  was  at 
Quillota,  v>'here  the  Indians  ficirmiflied  with 
him  conftantly,  but  were  unable  to  retard  his 
progrefs ;  fo  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  St  Jago, 
where  he  ereftcd  a  fort,  and  founded  the  town 
of  that  name,  as  a  place  of  defence  againfl  the 
Indians,  who  killed  fo  many  of  his  men,  that 
they  talked  of  returning  again  to  Peru ;  but 
Baldivia  eafily  compofed  the  mutiny,  by  putting 
his  men  in  hopes  of  acquiring  immenfe  ftores  of 
gold,  vv^hich  they  foon  difcovered  at  the  mines 
of  Quillota,  v/here  he  eredled  another  fort  to  . 
protcdl  his  workmen.  He  then  fent  for  more 
ailiftancc  ^Oin  Peru,  which  as  foon  as  he  recei- 
ved. 
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ved,  he  purfued  his  conquefts  further,  particu- 
larly againft  the  Promocas,  with  whom  he  had 
feveral  fkirmifhes,  which  obHged  him  to  fend 
for  further  affiftance  from  Peru. 

Baidivia  in  the  mean  time  founded  the  city 
of  Coquimbo,  and  fortified  it  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  men  ;  but,  inftead  of  receiving  any  fup- 
plies  from  Peru,  his  affifbance  was  defired  there 
by  the  governor,  againft  whom  one  of  the  bro- 
thers of  Pizarro  had  revolted. 

During  the  ab fence  of  Baidivia  from  Chili, 
he  left  Francis  de  Velagra  for  his  lieutenant, 
who  had  a  mifunderftanding  with  Pedro  San- 
chez de  Hoz,  to  whom  his  Catholic  Majefty 
had  granted  the  government  of  the  farther  part 
of  Peru  and  Chili;  but  Velagra  made  him  pri- 
foner,  and  beheaded  him.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther this  was  done  by  Baldivia's  orders  or  not ; 
however,  he  appeared  well  fatisficd  with  his 
death,  becaufe  this  rival  had  great  pretentions 
to  moft  of  his  conquefts,  and  conlidered  Baidi- 
via only  as  an  ufurper. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  engaged  in 
civil  dillenfions,  both  in  Peru  and  Chili,  the 
Chilefians  made  their  advantage  of  them,  by 
furprifing  the  Spanifli  garrifons  of  Copiapo  and 
Coquimbo,  putting  them  to  the  fword,  and  de- 
molifhing  both  the  towns.  Baidivia,  however, 
returning  from  Peru  v/ith  a  good  army,  foon  re- 
trieved his  aftairs,  by  driving  the  Indians  from 
the  valleys  of  Copiapo  and  Coquimbo  again,  and 
rebuilt  the  towns  which  they  had  deftroyed. 

He  next  marched  againfl  the  Promocas,  and 
L  1  founded 
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founded  the  city  of  Conception  in  1550,  where 
he  alfo  eredled  a  fort,  and  fent  out  detachments 
to  make  further  difcoveries.  He  then  proceed- 
ed fouthward  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  fubdued  fuch  of  the  natives  as  made  any 
oppofition,  and  in  the  year  1551  founded  the 
cities  of  Imperial,  Baldivia,  and  Villa  Rica,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Indians  in  obedience. 

Baldivia  loft  many  of  his  men  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  underwent   great  hardfliips   and  fa- 
tigues ;  and  after  building  feveral  forts,  which 
he  garrifoned  to    preferve  his  new  conquefts, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  working  of  the  gold 
mines,  in  hopes  of  accumulating  great  treafure, 
which  he  intended  to  carry  over  to  Spain,  not 
doubting,  by  thus  adding  the  weight  of  his  gold 
to  his  merit,  he  fhould  eafily  obtain  fuch  titles 
of  honour,  as  that  court  had  beftowed  upon  o- 
ther  conquerors,  and  to  return  with  fuch  a  force  - 
as  might  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  conquefts.  J 
For  this  purpofe  he  employed  20,000  Indians 
in  digging  the  mines  of  Quilacoya  and  Angol, 
which  had  never  been  opened  before,  and  there- 
by enriched  both  himfelf  and  his  foldiers.     Hej 
then  marched  farther  fouthward,  where  he  dif- 
covered  fo  many  rich  mines,  that  he  employed 
50,000  Indians  in  working  them ;  but  his  fol- 
diers grew  fo  indolent  and  luxurious,  and  the 
Indians  being  greatly  exafperated  by  being  com- 
pelled to  dig  in  the  mines,  and  by  alfembiing  fo 
many  of  them  together  for  that  laborious  em-    | 
ployment,  that  they  gave  the  Indians  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  forming  a  confpiracy  againft  them. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  the  Araucans,  who  were  the  braveil: 
nation  among  the  Chilelians,  took  the  advantage 
of  Baldivia's  abfence,  and  engaged  the  whole 
country  in  the  confpiracy.  The  whole  Chile- 
fian  army,  which  conlifted  of  about  80,000  men, 
affembled  at  a  kind  of  feftival,  when  it  was  un- 
animoully  agreed  to  rife  againll  the  Spaniards, 
and  recover  their  country  from  flavery.  After 
fome  debate  about  the  choice  of  a  commander, 
they  at  laft  concurred  in  elefting  Caupolican,  as 
the  braveft  foldirr  and.  the  ableft  chief,  to  whom 
they  all  fvvore  obedience,  and  promifed  to  exe- 
cute his  orders,  for  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
mon intereft. 

The  Spaniards  had  one  of  their  caflles  near 
the  place  of  this  rendezvous,  which  the  Indians 
were  impatient  to  attack  openly,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  their  general,  who  took  it  by  ftrata- 
gem.  B  ildivia  foon  received  intelligence  of  this 
infurreftion,  and  returned  with  great  expedi- 
tion to  the  valley  of  Arauca,  depending  fo  much 
on  his  own  courage  and  fortune,  that  he  would 
not  wait  for  reinforcements  from  the  other  gar- 
rifons. 

Caupolican  with  20,000  men  met  Baldivia, 
where,  after  forming  his  army  in  proper  order, 
and  encouraging  his  foldiers  to  bravery  and  in- 
trepidity, his  firil:  battalion  engaged  the  Spanifli 
horfe  with  great  boldnefs,  and  held  the  engage- 
ment for  a  confiderablc  time;  after  which  they 
retired,  and  were  fucceeded  by  another  batta- 
lion, who  followed  the  example  of  the  firft,  and 
Vr'ere  alfo  fucceeded  by  others  in  the  fame  man- 
L  1  2  ner. 
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her,  for  fcven  or  eight  hours  without  intermif- 
fion,  till  the  Spaniards  be^an  to  faint  and  give 
way.  Baldivia  then  attempted  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  but  v/as  prevented  by  the  In- 
dians; who,  being  animated  Vv^ith  fuccefs,  and 
exhorted  to  intrepidity  by  their  general,  attack- 
ed them  fo  furioufly,  that  they  foon  cut  all  the 
Spaniards  to  pieces,  except  Baldivia,  whom  they 
took  prifoner,  bound  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  condudted  him  to  their  general  Caupolican. 
He  ordered  Baldivia  to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  executed  with  more  ceremony  than 
thofe  who  died  in  the  field.  The  Spanifli  ge- 
neral petitioned  for  his  life,  which  Caupolican 
would  have  granted  him,  out  of  efteem  for  his 
courage,  but  one  of  the  confederate  caciques 
was  fo  much  incenfed  at  fuch  a  propofal,  that 
he  gave  Baldivia  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  club ;  after  which  they  ferved  him  as  the 
Parthians  did  CralTus,  by  pouring  melted  gold 
down  his  throat,  at  the  fame  time  bidding  him 
content  himfelf  in  this  manner  with  his  infa- 
tiable  thirfi:  after  that  metal. 

When  the  Spaniards  received  the  fatal  news 
of  the  defeat  of  Baldivia,  Velagra  his  lieutenant 
affembled  all  the  Spaniflh  forces  which  were  di- 
fperfed  in  thefeveral  provinces  of  Chili,  and  was 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  their  Indian  allies. 
With  thefe  he  marched  to  the  valley  of  Arauca, 
to  give  battle  to  Caupolican.  He  accoi-dingly 
attacked  the  Indian  army;  aiid  the  batde  was 
bravely  difputed  on  both  fides,  till  the  Spaniards 

were 
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were  obliged  to  retreat,  which  they  did  fighting 
and  defending  themfelves  all  the  way. 

The  governor  of  Peru  being  informed  of  this 
difagreeable  news,  and  being  apprehenfive  that 
all  Chili  would  be  loft,  fent  his  ion  Don  Garcia 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  with  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement to  oppofe  the  confederate  Indians. 
Mendoza  had  feveral  bloody  battles  with  the 
Indians,  in  which  the  latter  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  great  lofs  ;  notwithftanding  they  ftill 
continued  the  war,  and  bravely  ftruggled  for 
their  natural  liberty  againft  the  violence  of  their 
invaders.  Caupolican  the  brave  Indian  general, 
who  defeated  Baldivia,  and  put  him  to  death, 
was  at  laft  taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
underwent  the  fame  fate.  Baldivia  petitioned 
for  his  life  to  the  Indians,  fo  did  Caupolican  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  equally  unmerciful ; 
for  after  this  Indian  hero  had  promifed  to  caufe 
all  the  country  to  fubmit  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
his  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemies  publicly  fen- 
tenced  him  to  be  empaled  alive,  and  fhot  to 
death  with  arrows,  for  a  terror  to  the  reft  of  the 
Indians. 

But  the  death  of  Caupolican  only  contributed 
to  render  the  hatred  of  the  Indians  more  impla- 
cable to  the  Spaniards,  to  make  the  wound  al- 
tnoft  incurable,  and  rekindle  the  war  with  more 
animofity.  The  Chilefians  being  determined  to 
preferve  their  independency,  alT  ^':'led  frefh 
forces,  and  attacked  the  Spj  aiOi  colonies,  fome 
of  which  were  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times; 
fo  that  the  war  continued  to  be  carried  on  with 

great 
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great  obftinacy  and  cruelty  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  when  it  appears  by  the  Spaniards  own 
relation,  that  they  were  driven  with  great 
llaughter  from  many  of  their  fettlements  in 
Chili. 

The  Chilefians  being  fo  enraged,  and  at  the 
T^i,   T^  »  k    fame  time  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  „ 

The  Dutch  .  1      1^     t-v        1     i 

fent  a  fqua-    Spaniards,    encouraged    the    Dutch  \ 
dron  under       Weft-India  Company,  in   1642,   to 

Capt.   Brewer     ^  ^         j^        ^i  ,' 

in   1642,    in    "t  out  a  Iquadron,  under  the  com- 
order  to  fettle    mand  of  Caot.  Brewcr,   who   was 
the°"c"aft"of   ordered  to  fail  to  the  coaft  of  Chili,  | 
Chill.but  fail-    and  fettle  colonies   there;    becaufe  ■ 
ed  in  the  at-    they  imagined  he  might  eafily  pof-   ' 

fefs  himfelf  of  fome  of  the  gold 
mines ;  concluding,  that  all  nations  who  were 
enemies  to  the  Spaniards  would  be  received 
as  friends  by  the  Chilelians.  The  Dutch  de- 
feated a  body  of  Spaniards,  and  took,  the  town 
of  Carelmappa,  which  they  burnt,  and  reti- 
red to  their  fhips.  They  afterwards  took  the 
town  of  Caftro,  on  the  iiland  of  Chiioe,  and  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  whole  country  of  Chili  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  for  which  purpofe  they  coa- 
tracfted  a  friendfliip  with  fome  of  the  caciques, 
who  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  againft  the 
Spaniardr,  and  permitted  the  Dutch  to  zxcd  a 
fort  at  Baldivia  -,  but  they  ruined  the  whole 
fcheme  by  their  ovv^n  indifcretion.  For  when 
the  Dutch  propofed  a  conimercial  intercourfe 
with,  tlic  Chilefians,  and  to  exchanp-e  arms  and 
other  ncccfi'arics  for  their  gold,  the  caciques  im- 

mcdictt'Iv 
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mediately  appeared  jealous  of  their  new  allies, 
declaring  they  had  no  gold  mines,  and  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  gold  in  ufe  among 
the  natives.  They  alfo  refufed  to  fupply  the 
Dutch  with  provilions,  v/hereby  they  were  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  relinquifliing  the  expedition, 
and  of  returning  to  Brazil,  which  was  then  un- 
der their  fubjeftion. 

The  court  of  Enoland  was  afterwards  deli- 
rous  of  making  fome  fettlements  in  The  Englifh 
Chili,  to  which  the  miniflry  of  King  fent  two  (hips 
Charles  II.  was  encouraged  by  the  d"/thi°'co"m' 
intelligence  they  received  from  an  mand  of  sir 
old  Spaniard,  who  had  formerly  re-    ■'°''"   ^.^'^°- 

,'  1     1    •      o         1      A  •  •  •  -rough,  in   or- 

Ijaed  m  boutn  America,  nnportrng,  der  to  ftttlc 
that  the  Spaniards  had  almoft  aban-  colonies  in 
doned  Chili,  and  that  it  would  not  eftabli(h"a 
be  ditiicult  for  the  Englilh  to  culti-  trade  with  the 
vate  a  good  underftanding  with  the  "^'"^^^• 
natives,  as  they  were  fo  dreadfully  incenfed  a- 
gainft  the  barbarous  proceedings  of  the  Spa- 
niards. He  alfo  obferved,  that  it  would  not  be 
a  difficult  tafk  to  eftablifli  a  very  advantageous 
trade  with  them,  whofe  principal  returns  would 
be  in  gold.  He  likewife  pointed  out  Baldivia 
as  the  port  where  there  would  be  the  greateft 
probability  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  enterprife.  In 
confequence  of  this  information,  a  m.an  of  war 
of  thirty-lix  guns  and  a  pink  were  fitted  out, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Narborougli, 
v.ho  failed  from  England  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember 1669,  and  arrived  at  Baldivia  on  the 
15th  of  December   1670.      He  was  exprefsly 

commanded 
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commanded  to  give  no  moleflation  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  their  fettlements,  nor  to  commit  any 
adts  of  hoftility  againft  Spain  :  but  the  Spa- 
niards would  not  permit  him  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  feized  his  lieutenant  with  three  of 
his  men,  whom  they  detained  as  prifoners.  Sir 
John,  upon  this  occalion,  thought  of  refcuing 
them  by  force,  but  foon  altered  this  refolution, 
either  becaufe  his  force  v/as  infufficient,  or  elfe, 
that  he  recollected  the  fate  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  loft  his  head  for  at- 
tacking the  Spaniards  in  America  without  ex- 
prefs  orders.  Upon  thefe  confiderations,  and 
perceiving  that  his  force  was  infufficient  for 
fettling  colonies  here,  efpecially  as  his  orders 
reftri£ted  him  from  attacking  the  Spaniards,  he 
therefore  left  the  coaft,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  Chilefians  ftill  continued  their  oppofi- 
tion  againft  the  Spaniards   till   the 

The  Chile-  ?  y         li  .        A    ■    . 

fians  conclu-  year  1690,  when  they  entered  into 
ded  a  treaty  a  treaty  of  peace,  whereby  they  ac- 
tirilit  knowledged  the  King  of  Spain  for 
their  lawful  fovereign,  and  the  Spa- 
niards agreed  to  permit  them  to  live  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  according  to  their  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms.  However,  thefe  Indians  entertain  an 
hereditary  averfion  to  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  their  fubjec- 
tion  by  the  force  of  arms,  or  to  gain  them  to 
their  intereft  by  the  effedl  of  prefents.  They 
have  traditionary  relations  of  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards  on  their  anceftors  ;  they 

glQW, 
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glow,  on  every  feafonable  occafion,  with  a  warm 
ipirit  of  refentment  againft  the  invaders  of 
their  country,  and  they  fWl  retain  their  primi- 
tive love  for  liberty  ;  fo  that  there  is  the  highefl 

^  probability  they  would  readily  join  with  any  o- 
ther  European  powers  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
out  of  their  dominions. 

Though  the  country  of  Chili  be  of  prodi- 
gious extent,  yet,  according  to  the  lateft  and 
befl  accounts,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
very  difproportionable  to  fuch  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory.    The  Spaniards  throughout  the  whole 

'  are  not  computed  to  exceed  20,000  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.  The  meflizoes,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  negroes  are  between  70  and  80,000; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians, 
fome  of  whom  are  ftyled  free,  and  others  fub- 

;  jedled. 

The  free  Indians  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Spain  as  their  fovereign,  but  pay  him  no  tri- 
bute ;  thefe  amount  to  many  thoufands,  and  in- 
habit the  greateft  part  of  the  country,  efpecial- 
ly  towards  the  mountains,  being  governed  by 
their  refpedtive  chiefs,  called  caciques. 

The  fubjeftcd  Indians  are  about  i  5,000,  who 
belong  to  the  Spaniards,  live  among  them,  and 
ferve  them  in  the  condition  of  a  kind  of  vailal- 

,  age,  not  in  a  ftate  of  flavery. 


Mm  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       VIII. 

The  extent  and  baiindaries,  climate  and  foil  of  Chill , 
its  vegetables,  mines,  animals,  and  produce.  A 
general  view  of  the  trade  of  Chili,  with  the  me- 
thod of  travelling  from  it  to  Buenos  Ayres,  &c. 

SOme  writers,  particularly  Ovalle,  extend 
this  country  fouthwards  as  far  as  the 
The  extent  freights  of  Magellan ;  others  alfo 
and  bounda-  include  the  ifland  of  Terra  del  Fogo, 
nesofChih.  ^^^  p^^t  of  Patagonia  in  this  di- 
ftridl,  making  it  run  from  26  to  57  deg.  of 
fouth  latitude  ;  but  its  real  bounds  are  far  from 
being  fo  extenfive  :  for  the  proper  divifion  of 
Chili  lies  in  a  long  narrow  flip  along  the  coafl 
of  the  South  fea,  in  the  fouth  temperate  zone, 
between  the  parallels  of  26  and  45  deg.  of  fouth 
latitude,  and  between  47  and  54  deg.  of  weft 
longitude,  being  bounded  by  Peru  on  the  north, 
the  province  of  La  Plata  on  the  eaft,  by  Pata- 
gonia on  the  fouth,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
weft  J  fo  that  it  is  about  1200  miles  long,  and 
600  broad  in  fome  places.  For  though  the 
country  properly  called  Chili  is  not  above  ninety 
miles  from  the  fea  to  the  Andian  mountains, 
yet  his  Catholic  Majefty,  in  the  divilion  of  the 
bounds  of  the  feveral  governments  in  America, 
added  to  Chili  the  large  plains  of  Cuyo,  or 
Chicuito,  which  lie  to  the  caft  of  thefe  moun- 
tains. 

The  face  of  this  country  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. 
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tiful,  being  diverfified  with  pleafant  hills  and 
fruitful   plains  j    the   air   is    furpri-      Climate  and 
fingly  clear  and  ferene,  fcarce  any   f"ii- 
changes  happening  for  three  parts  of  the  year; 
and  very  little  rain  falls  during  that  period,  but 
the  benign  dews  every  night,  and  the  many  ri- 
vulets which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes 
fupply  them,  fertilize  the   plain  country  in  a 
wonderful  manner,    and   make  it   produce  as 
much  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  as  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  very  fmall,  or  their 
induftry,  which  is  but  very  moderate,  v/ill  fuffer 
them  to  cultivate.     If  it  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  favourable  government,  and  bet- 
ter peopled,  there  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  the 
world  that  could  enter  into  competition  with 
this:   for  at  the  fame  time  that  it  enjoys  a  very 
falubrious  air,  and  is  warmed  by  a  heat  nowife 
oppreflive,  it  bears  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
that  would  thrive  no  where  elfe  out  of  the  torrid 
zone.     It  is  luxuriant  on  the  furface  with  every 
thing  for  profit  or  delight,  and  beneath  it  is  rich 
to  profufion  with  veins  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
lead,  quickfilver,  and  iron.     But  thofe  of  gold 
are  moft  wrought;  and  what  is  furprifing,  there 
is  fcarce  a  rivulet  in  the  country  in  which  gold 
is  not  found  either  in  fmaller  or  greater  plenty. 
As  this  country  lies  far  to  the  fouth  of  the 
equinox,  the  feafons  here  are  oppo-       seafons. 
fite  to  thofe  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  hemifphere ;  for  the  fpnng  in  Chili  begins 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  continues  to 
the  middle  of  November,  when  the  fummer 
M  m  2  commences. 
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commences,  which  lafts  till  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  the  autumn  begins,  and  holds  till 
the  middle  of  May,  being  fucceeded  by  winter, 
which  flrips  the  trees  of  their  verdant  cloathing, 
and  covers  the  earth  with  white  froft  :  however, 
during  this  feafon,  there  is  little  fnow  in  the 
valleys,  but  fuch  immenfe  quantities  fall  upon 
the  mountains,  fo  as  fometimes  to   fill  up  all 
the   hollow   places   to    a   great   height ;    from 
whence  it  ftreams  out,  and  fupplies  many  rivers 
and  fprings,    which   refrefli   the  neighbouring 
plains,  and  render  them  vaftly  prolific.   Thunder 
is  fometimes  heard,  but  is  at  fo  great  a  diftance, 
up  in  the  mountains,   that  the  low  country  is 
free  from  lightning.     There  is  no  hail  in  fpring 
or  fummer,  nor  are  there  fo  many  cloudy  days 
in  winter  as  in  other  places ;  but  generally,  af- 
ter the  rain  has  continued  two  or  three  days, 
the  fky  clears  up  with  great  ferenity :   for  as 
foon  as  the  north  wind  ceafes,  the  fouth  wind 
fucceeds,  and  in  a  few  hours  drives  away  the 
rain;  or,  if  it  happens  during  the  night,  the 
dew  falls,  and   the    fun    rifes   with    additional 
luftre.     Some  trees  lofe  their  foliage  in  winter,  \ 
but   others   preferve  a    perennial  verdure ;  for 
though  they  are  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  the 
cold  is  fo  far  from  injuring  them,  that,  when 
the  fun  diflolves  the  froft,  they  appear  more 
green  and  beautiful.  ik 

The  heavens  and  ftars  here  appear  remarkably 
clear  and  beautiful.  If  the-ftars  of  the  ardlic 
pole  appear  with  more  magnitude  than  thofe  of 
the  antardlic,  yet,   as  to  their  fplendour,  their 

numbers. 
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numbers,  the  light  they  afford,  and  the  purity 
of  the  heavens  where  they  are,  the  advantage  is 
on  the  antar£tic  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  dimate ;  for  as  the  country  of 
Chili  inclines  to  drinefs,  rather  than  humidity, 
the  fun  raifes  few  vapours,  therefore  the  air  is 
clearer,  and  the  brightnefs  of  the  ftars  mere 
confpicuous  :  fo  that  thofe  who  fail  from  Peru 
to  Chili,  are  fenfible  when  they  come  to  the 
height  of  the  latter,  by  the  azure  beauty  of  the 
horizon,  which  they  perceive  difengaged  from 
clouds,  gilded  and  glorious,  with  its  refulgence 
increaiing  every  day,  as  they  advance  in  a  fouth- 
ern  diredlion.  Whereas,  when  they  fail  for  the 
line  from  Chili,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
tropic,  that  light  and  fplcndour  grows  duller 
and  weaker. 

The  country  of  Chili  has  ftill  another  advan- 
tage, which  confifts  in  its  being  free  from  poi- 
fonous  creatures  ;  fuch  as  vipers,  fnakes,  fcor- 
pions,  and  toads  j  nor  are  there  any  tygers, 
panthers,  or  other  rapacious  animals,  except 
fome  lions  of  a  fmall  kind,  which  fometimes 
prey  upon  flocks  of  fheep,  or  herds  of  goats ; 
but  always  fliun  the  appearance  of  men,  not 
only  in  cultivated  lands,  but  in  woods  and  foli- 
tudes.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  all 
this  muft  be  underftood  of  the  countries  which 
lie  to  the  weft  of  the  Andes ;  for  what  is  be- 
yond thefe  mountains,  as  the  land  of  Cuyo, 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  though  fituated  in 
the  fame  latitude  with  Chili,  are  very  different 

from 
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from  it  In  climate,  and  many  other  refpeits, 
which  will  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

This  country  is  watered  with  great  numbers 
Rivers  °^  rivers  and  fprings,  of  which  there 

are  upwards  of  fifty,  which  rife  in 
the  Andes,  and  run  through  Chili  into  the 
South  fea,  being  joined  by  many  other  lefTer 
ftreams,  which  fall  into  them  in  their  courfe ; 
but  few  of  them  are  navigable,  for  vefl'els  of  any 
burthen,  far  beyond  their  mouths,  becaufe  they 
run  only  a  courfe  of  about  ninety  miles  from 
their  fources;  all  thofe  rivers  which  flow  from 
the  Andes  wellvvard,  and  fall  into  the  South  fea, 
being  rapid  torrents,  generally  occafioned  by 
the  melting  of  the  fnows,  and  the  declivity  of 
the  ground. 

There  are  numerous  fprings,  lakes,  and  falu- 
tary  fountains  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Chili ; 
fome  of  thefe  lakes  are  of  frelh  water,  and  others 
of  fait,  which  have  a  communication  with  the 
fea,  fome  part  of  the  year. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  to  the  eaft  of 
the  Andes,  is  verv  different  from  that  on  the 
weft ;  for  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains 
both  horizons  may  be  difcovered  ;  that  towards 
the  eaft  being  inveloped  with  fuch  thick  va- 
pours, as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  light,  and  over- 
ihadow  all  the  country;  while  the  heavens 
are  fo  bright  md  pla'-  id  towards  the  weft,  as  to 
give  infinite  pl?alure  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
There  is  alfo  a  difference  in  the  trees,  plants, 
and  animnlj  on  each  fide  of  the  mountains.  In 
going  down  to  the;  eaftv.'ard,  the  fountains  and 

rivers 
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rivers  are  few  and  muddy,  the  face  of  the  land 
melancholy,  and  few  trees  or  verdure  to  recre- 
ate the  fight,  unlefs  in  thofe  parts  where  the 
heats  begin  to  be  exceffive  :  but  as  foon  as  tra- 
vellers defcend  to  the  weftward,  they  meet 
with  lovely  fprings,  umbrageous  trees,  fragrant 
groves,  and  charming  valleys  ;  the  mildnefs  of 
the  fea-air  is  felt  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ; 
the  harmony  of  the  birds  is  delightful  to  the 
ears,  and  many  other  objedts  pleafant  to  the 
eye. 

With  regard  to  the  produce  of  Chili,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  fruits  of  Mexi-  j.^.^^.^ 
CO  and  Peru  are  very  far  from  coming 
to  perfection  here,  but  thofe  of  Europe  thrive 
furprifmgly  ;  efpecially  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  quinces,  which  bear  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  lefTen  the 
quantity  of  fruit  while  it  is  young,  it  is  impof- 
lible  for  the  boughs  to  fuftain  the  weight  of 
them  ;  they  are  alfo  obliged  to  fupport  the 
branches  with  poles,  before  they  are  fit  to  be 
gathered.  The  fruit  that  exceeds  all  the  reft 
I  in  bearing,  is  the  apple  of  all  kinds,  of  which 
V  there  are  many  very  extenfive  orchards ;  but 
%'  fruit  is  feldom  fold  here,  becaufe  any  perfon 
"■'  may  ftep  into  a  garden  or  orchard,  and  eat  what 
he  pleafes,  without  any  interruption,  except 
ftrawberries,  which,  when  cultivated,  are  fold 
very  dear,  and  they  are  faid  to  be  of  an  extraor- 
dinary big  kind.  Here  are  great  quantities  ot 
olives  and  grapes,  particularly  the  mufcadel 
grape,  which  yields  a  noble  and  generous  wine  ; 

the 
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the  branches  of  the  vines  are  very  thick,  and 
the  bunches  of  grapes  vaftly  large  ;  but  there  is 
fuch  plenty  of  them,  that  it  proves  a  grievance, 
becaufe  there  is  no  vent  for  fuch  quantities, 
and  the  Indians  frequently  kill  themfelves  by 
drinking  to  excefs. 

The  principal  foieft  trees  of  this  country, 
Foreft  trees.  ^''^  ^^  cyprefs,  cedar,  oak,  paraqua, 
cinnamon,  gayac,  thorn-bufh,  fan- 
dal,  and  palm.  The  cyprefs  moft  commonly 
grows  in  the  precipices  of  the  Cordillera,  being 
large  and  lofty,  yielding  a  fine  odorous  fmell ; 
and  though  it  be  very  plentiful,  yet  it  fells  dear, 
efpecially  in  Peru,  where  it  is  tranfported,  and 
ufed  in  building,  particularly  for  the  inlide  of 
their  churches.  The  cedars  are  larger  than  the 
cyprefs ;  the  colour  of  the  wood,  when  firft 
worked,  is  red,  but  it  gradually  lofes  that  live- 
ly colour,  and  refembles  the  complexion  of  the 
walnut-tree  wood.  The  oaks  thrive  exceeding- 
ly, grow  thick,  and  yield  very  large  planks. 
The  cinnamon  tree  is  fo  called,  from  its  having 
fome  refemblance  to  the  true  cinnamon  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  but  the  bark  is  deftitute  both 
of  the  line  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  real  cinnamon. 
The  gayac  wood  is  almofl  as  hard,  and  as  heavy 
as  iron,  being  good  for  many  infirmities,  when 
taken  by  way  of  decoction.  The  thornbufli 
ferves  for  fevvel,  and  they  alfo  make  charcoal  of 
it  for  the  forges.  The  fandal-tree  is  very  odo- 
riferous, being;  reputed  as  a  prefervative  againrt 
the  plague.  The  palm-tree  grows  generally  in 
the  mountains,  very  thick   and  lofty  j  all  the 

tree 
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tree  is  naked  to  the  top,  and  is  quite  difencum- 
bered  of  fuch  boughs  as  grow  out  of  the  fides  of 
other  trees.  Befides  thefe,  this  country  pro- 
duces vaft  quantities  of  wild  trees,  feveral  kinds 
of  plants,  flowers,  and  medicinal  herbs,  which 
would  be  too  tedious  to  mention. 

The  Chilelians  had  great  plenty  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  before  the  arrival  of  Com  apd 
the  Spaniards  among  them  ;  but  they  '■°°"- 
had  neither  wheat,  barley,  oats,  anife,  cu- 
min, coriander-feed,  lint-feed,  flax,  hemp, 
peafe,  cabbage,  lettuce,  radiilies,  cucumbers, 
parfley,  garlick,  or  onions,  all  which  they  have 
now  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perieftion,  and 
their  roots  in  general  grow  to  a  prodigious  fize. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  no  country  in 
the  world  produced  more  excellent  j^j^^^^ 
mines  than  Chili ;  yet  few  of  them 
are  wrought,  not  even  the  filver  mines,  becaufe 
thofe  of  gold  are  lefs  exptnflve,  upon  which  ac- 
count the  inhabitants  have  turned  their  induftry 
towards  them. 

The  gold  mines  are  fo  numerous  and  rich, 
that  from  the  confines  of  Peru  to  the  extreme!!: 
part  of  Chili,  even  as  far  as  the  {freights  of 
Magellan,  there  is  no  part  of  the  country,  in  . 
which  fome  of  thefe  mines  have  not  been  difco- 
vered.  All  the  authors  who  have  wrote  any 
thing  relating  to  this  country,  greatly  extol  it, 
for  its  opulence  and  fecundity. 

The  Chilefians,  as  well  as  the  other  natives 
of  America,  had  no  great  variety  of       Animals, 
quadrupeds,  till  their  country  was 

N  i>  difcovered 
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difcovered  and  poffcfled  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
upwards  of  200  years  ago,  tranfported  thither 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  European  animals,  part 
of  v/hich  were  fufFered  to  run  wild  in  the 
forefts,  where  they  multiplied  fo  greatly,  that 
the  Chilefians  can  now  bring  a  body  of  10 
or  12,000  horfc  into  the  field  at  a  fliort  warn- 

The  cows  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  prodigious 
degree,  that  it  is  amazing  to  fee  what  numerous 
herds  of  them  are  always  feeding  in  the  great 
plains  of  Tucuman,  Chicuito,  and  Chili  Pro- 
per, without  any  owner ;  being  the  property  of 
any  perfon  who  is  able  to  catch  them.  Their 
numbers  are  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Ovalle, 
a  murrain  is  thought  a  neceffary  purge  to 
lefien  their  too  great  abundance.  The  richnefs 
of  the  foil  fattens  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
I  50  pounds  weight  of  tallow  is  frequently  ta- 
ken out  of  one  cow ;  and  the  propagation  of 
their  fpecies  is  incredible. 

Such  is  the  difference  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Chili  to  what  it  was  formerly,  that  Herrera 
fays,  when  the  fettlement  firll  began,  a  horfe 
was  com-nionly  fold  for  a  thoufand  pieces  of 
eight,  or  i  80  pounds  Sterling  :  but  Ovalle  fxys, 
he  faw  horfes  accoutred  for  war,  fuld  in  the 
territory  of  St  Jago  for  ten  fiiillings  Sterling 
apiece,  that  were  equal  to  the  Neapolitan  breed 
for  Ihape,  courage,  and  good  qualities.  He 
alfo  obferves,  that  the  cows  were  hrft  bought  at 
an  exccihve  price,  bur  are  now  fold  for  a  crown 

f.piece. 
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apiece,  and  a  flieep  for  three  pence  or  four 
pence. 

The  fheep  of  Chili,  or  vicunas,  which  are 
proper  to  the  country,  are  of  the  fliape  of  ca- 
mels ;  but  thefe  we  defcribed  when  treating  of 
the  Peruvian  animals.  Here  are  alfo  vaft  num- 
bers of  wild  animals  of  different  kinds,  together 
with  great  plenty  of  wild  fowls,  which  are 
much  the  lame  with  thofe  of  Peru. 

The  Ltkes  and  rivers  abound  in  good  fifh,  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  feas :    all  along;     c        •     1 

■'  t>       Sea-animah. 

the  coalt,  are  found  great  numbers 
of  whiles  and  grampufes,'  which  are  of  no 
fniall  value  on  account  of  the  ambergris  they 
cafl  on  fliorc,  as  alfo  for  their  oil.  Here  are 
likewife  fea-lions  of  great  bignefs  j  and  the  fea- 
wolves,  or  feals,  are  as  big  as  calves,  and  are 
found  in  nrodiffious  numbers  all  alonp  the  coaft. 

JO  O 

As  for  the  product  made  by  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  it  confifts  principally 
in  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  whofe  taliov/,  hides, 
and  dried  flePn,  are  lent  to  Lima,  where, having 
firfl  retained  the  neceifary  proportion  for  them- 
fclves,  the  merchants  diflribute  the  reft  all  over 
Peru  ;  the  hides  particularly  are  fent  to  Potofi, 
and  all  that  inland  trad:  of  mines,  where  mofi: 
of  their  cloathing  comes  from  Chili :  they  are 
alfo  carried  to  Panama,  Carthagena,  an i  other 
parts  of  tliat  continent. 

Thefecond  produdt  is  the  cordage  and  tack- 
ling, with  v/hich  all  the  Ihips  of  the  South  feas 
are  furnifhsd  ;  for  hemp  grows  no  where  in  the 
Snanilli   \V>;ft  Indies,  biit  in  Ciiili,  and  there 
N  n  2  is 
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is  alfo  pack-thread  exported,  with  other  fmall- 
er  cordage. 

The  third  produft  confifts  of  mules,  which 
are  fent  to  Potofi,  through  the  defert  of  Ara- 
cama. 

The  fourth  produtl  is  the  cocoa-nuts,  which 
are  the  fruit  of  the  palm-trees ;  which  are  not 
indeed  produced  by  induftry,  but  grow  wild 
and  thick  in  the  mountains,  without  any  culti- 
vation. Almonds,  and  tJie  product  of  gardens, 
which  are  not  found  in  Peru,  are  likewife  car- 
ried thither  with  great  profit.  The  merchants 
who  trade  from  Cljili  to  Peru  make  very  great 
profits,  amounting  fometimes  to  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent.  Hov/ever,  the  Chilefians  la- 
bour under  a  great  misfortune,  namely,  the 
want  of  vent  for  their  valuable  commodities ;  for 
the  land  is  fo  luxuriant,  and  produces  every  thing 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  cannot  get  a  futhcient 
market  to  difpofe  of  them. 

Upon  this  foundation  it  is  generally  afiirmed, 
that  no  country  in  America  has  a  more  folid 
eftablifliment  than  Chili ;  for,  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  Chili 
■  mull  alfo  increafe  in  riches,  fmce  it  is  able  to 
fupply  any  great  confumption,  and  yet  have 
enough  for  its  own,  in  all  kinds  of  corn,  wine, 
fleHi,  oil,  fait,  fruits,  pulfe,  wool,  flax,  hides, 
tdlow,  leather,  ropes,  timber,  medicinal  reme- 
dies, fifh  of  all  kinds,  metals  of  all  forts,  and 
amber,  ^c. 

Throughout  the  whole  kingdom  the  her- 
bage and  the  fifiiing  are  common,  as  alfo  hunt- 
ing. 
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ing,  with  the  woods  for  fewel  and  timber ;  and 
the  fame  is  praftifed  as  to  the  fait  mines.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  impolition  on  trade,  every 
one  being  free  to  tranfport  what  goods  he 
pleafes,  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom. 

The  Chilefians  are  furniftied  with  all  kinds 
of  European  and  Eaft-India  goods  from  Lima  ; 
they  alfo  receive  fome  European  commodities 
by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  place  they 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Thofe  employed  in  this  trade  travel  in  cover- 
ed carts  and  waggons,  made  almoil:  as  commo- 
dious as  a  houfe,  with  the  doors  to  fhut,  and 
windows  on  each  fide  to  give  free  admittance  to 
the  frefli  air ;  laying  beds  or  mattrelles  on  the 
floor,  on  which  they  fleep.  Thefe  v/aggons 
are  drawn  by  oxen,  who  fet  out  two  hours  be- 
fore fun-fet,  travelling  all  night,  till  the  fun  is 
an  hour  high  next  morning  ;  when  the  paffen- 
gers  reft,  and  eat  the  provifions  they  carry  with 
them,  or  take  in  hunting  by  the  way  ;  for  thofe 
who  are  difpofed  for  rural  fports,  take  horfes 
and  dogs  with  them,  by  the  affiftance  of  which, 
they  take  great  numbers  of  v/iid  flieep  and 
goats,  with  other  game  -,  from  v/hencc  a  perfon 
might  feem  inclined  to  think,  that  it  mull  be  a 
very  pleafant  journey  from  Chili  to  Buenos 
Ayres  ;  but  travellers  inform  us,  that  they  are 
fubjeft  to  many  inconveniencies,  which  very 
much  abate  the  pleafure  of  it ;  particularly 
great  heats,  which  obliges  them  to  keep  under 
the  covert  of  their  waggons,  during  the  meri- 
dian 
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dian  fplendour ;  and  this  is  all  the  defence  they 
have,  both  againfl  the  heat  and  rain.  Another 
inconvenience  is  the  want  of  water,  which  is 
not  met  with,  fometimes,  for  feveral  days 
journey,  which  obliges  the  travellers  to  carry 
water  both  for  themfelves  and  their  cattle : 
however,  all  this  might  be  remedied,  if  the 
country  through  which  they  pafs  was  inhabit- 
ed, for  they  meet  with  fprings  in  many  places, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  furtace  ;  and  the  rains 
alone,  which  happen  frequently  in  fammer, 
might  be  prefsrved  in  ciilerns  and  refervoirs,  if 
there  were  any  towns  or  villages  in  the  coun- 
try. When  thefe  merchants  arrive  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  they  difpofe  of  their  commodities,  or 
barter  them  for  European  goods,  with  which 
they  return  to  Chili. 

We  ihall  conclude  this  chapter  by  obferving, 
that  the  Chilefian  Indians  only,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  can  fay  they  are  gainers  by  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  Spaniards;  for  moll  of 
them  iliil  retain  their  liberties,  and  have  ac- 
quired the  pofieffion  of  European  cattle,  fowls, 
grain,  and  fruits,  which  they  formerly  wanted. 
They  have  alfo  learned  feveral  arts  and  fciences 
of  the  Europeans,  and  in  many  inilanccs  are 
f.dd  to  excel  their  makers. 


C  II  A  P. 
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CHAP.       IX. 

An  account  of  the  three  grand  divifions  of  Chili, 
ivith  a  defcription  of  their  chief  cities  and  prin- 
cipal towns  ;  their  fituation,  go-vern?nent ,  and 
trade,  &c. 

HAvlng  now  given  an  account  of  the  cli- 
mate and  produce  of  Chili,  we  ihall  pro- 
ceed to  the  geographical  defcription  of  ths 
country,  which  is  entirely  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  prefident,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  fel- 
dom  interfering  with  this  province,  as  it  is  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  from  Lima.  For  the  more 
cafy  diftribution  of  juftice,  it  is  divided  into 
three  provinces  or  audiences. 

I.  The  bifhopric  of  St  Jago  or  Chili  Proper. 
2.  The  province  of  Imperial  or  Conception. 
Both  thefe  provinces  are  fituated  between  the 
South  feas  and  the  Cordillera  mountains,  b.ing 
what  is  properly  called  Chili.  3.  The  lirge 
province  of  Cuyo,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of 
thefe  mountains. 

1 .  The  dillrid:  of  St  Jago  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Peru  in  latitude  25.  to  the  river 
Maule  in  35  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  containing 
the  following  confiderable  cities,  fea-port  towns, 
and  other  places. 

I .  St  Jago,  or  James  the  apoftle,  the  capital, 
of  all  Chili,  is  fituated  in  69  deg.       g^  , 
40  min.  weft  longitude,  and  33  deg. 
12  min.  fouth  latitude,  about  fifty-four  miles 

eaft 
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eaft  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  {landing  in  a  beauti- 
ful plain  of  about  feventy-five  miles  in  extent, 
and  watered  by  three  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Maypocho.  This  river  is  fwelled 
in  fummer  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  in  the 
Cordillera,  and  in  winter  by  the  exceffive  rains, 
yet  is  for  the  moft  part  fordable. 

For  preventing  inundations,  the  inhabitants 
have  built  a  wall  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which 
the  waters  are  at  all  times  conveyed  for  water- 
ing their  gardens,  and  cooling  the  ftreets.  Be- 
lides  thefe,  they  draw  larger  llreams  for  driving 
the  mills  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city.  The 
ftreets  are  laid  out  according  to  the  four  cardi- 
nal points ;  they  are  exatflly  in  a  line,  and  neat- 
ly paved  with  fmall  ftones.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1541  by  Peter  Baldivia,  w^ho  caufed 
the  plan  of  it  to  be  marked  out  in  fquares ;  each 
of  thefe  fquares  of  houfes  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  for  every  perfon  to  have  a  commodious 
apartment.  Though,  in  procefs  of  time,  that 
fpace  was  farther  divided  into  feveral  other 
parts,  yet  they  have  ftill  fo  much  room  that 
there  is  fcarce  a  houfe  in  the  town  without  a 
court  before  it  and  a  garden  behind  it. 

The  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent  here, 
have  greatly  endamaged  the  city,  particularly 
thofe  of  1647  and  1657;  the  former  almoft 
overturned  the  whole  town,  and  left  fuch  no- 
xious vapours  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  died. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  fome  alteration 
in  the  plim,  by  the  enlarging  of  monafteries, 
fume  of  which  have  extended  beyond  the  flraight 

lines. 
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lines.  About  the  middle  of  the  city  is  the 
Placa  Real,  or  Royal  fquare,  with  eight  avenues 
leading  to  it,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain  with 
a  brafs  bafin.  The  weft  fide  contains  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  bifhop's  palace ;  the  north  fide 
the  prefident's  new  palace,  the  royal  court,  the 
council-hdufe,  and  prifon ;  the  fouth  fide  is  a 
row  of  porticoes,  or  uniform  arches,  for  the  con- 
venience of  merchants,  with  a  gallery  over  thefe 
for  feeing  the  bull-fights. 

The  houfes,  as  is  ufual  throughout  Chili, 
have  only  a  ground-floor  built  with  unburnt 
bricks,  and  here  they  are  handfomer  than  elfe- 
where,  and  the  churches  richer  in  gilding,  but 
the  whole  architecture  is  generally  mean  and  of* 
an  ill  tafte.  All  the  churches  have  a  fmall 
area  for  proceffions,  moft  of  them  are  built  with 
bricks,  but  fome  are  of  free  ftone,  and  others  of 
pebbles  from  a  fmall  rock,  called  St  Lucy's  hill, 
caft  of  the  city,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  full 
view  of  the  city  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  governor  has  the  titles  of  Prefident  and 
Captain-General,  on  account  of  his  two  em- 
ployments of  the  gown  and  the  fword.  He 
prefides  in  the  royal  court,  which  is  compofed 
of  four  judges  and  two  fifcals,  one  of  whom 
has  the  charge  of  protefting  the  Indians,  and  of 
the  affairs  of  the  croifade ;  alfo  a  head  ferjeant 
of  the  court,  with  other  officers.  No  appeal 
lies  from  a  judgment  on  a  writ  of  error,  or  re- 
view upon  a  ro^al  decifion,  which  only  takes 
cognifance  of  matters  of  moment,  unlefs  it  be 
the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  :  other  matters 
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are  decided  in  the  council-houfe,  which  is  com- 
poled  of  two  judges,  a  royal  enlign,  a  head 
ierieant,  and  lix  aldermen. 

Though  the  prefident  here  be  fubordinate  to 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  yet  the  diftance  very  much 
leilens  the  fubordination,  fo  that  he  may  be 
confidered  in  Chili  as  viceroy  himfelf  during  the 
time  his  povernment  continues. 

The  ecclefiaflic  flate,  as  well  as  the  fecular, 
has  a  dependence  on  Lima;  but  the  Bifhop's 
power  here  is  very  much  circumfcribed,  the 
laws  not  allowing  him  the  difpofal  of  anv  cure, 
even  the  Pope  has  not  his  turn  here.  There 
are  eight  monafleries  of  men,  three  of  Francif- 
•  cans,  two  of  Jefuits,  one  of  the  order  of  Mercy, 
one  of  the  brethren  of  St  John,  and  one  of  Do- 
minicans, which  are  the  only  orders  eftabliihed 
throughout  all  Chili.  There  are  alfo  five  nun- 
neries; and  all  thefe  communities  are  numerous, 
fome  of  them  containing  above  200  perfons. 

The  tribunal  of  the  inquiiition  of  Chili  is 
alfo  fettled  at  St  Jago,  v/here  the  commifl'ary- 
general  refides,  with  his  oihcers,  who  are  the 
informers;  and  other  commiifaries  are  difperfed 
throughout  all  the  towns  and  villages  fubordi- 
nate to  him,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  fuch  unhappy  perfons  as  they  think 
proper  to  fubjetl  to  the  inhuman  proceedings  of 
this  diabolical  court. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  St  Jago    is 
computed  about  8000  whites,  and  between  lo- 
and  30,000  Indians  and  mulattoes.     Tiie  citi- 
zens are  generally  rich,  and  fome  of  them  are 

continuallv 
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continually  accumulating  fortunes,  by  being 
concerned  in  the  gold  mines  at  Tiltil,  which 
are  about  half- vv^ay  between  St  Jago  and  the  fea, 
as  alfo  in  feveral  lavaderoes  nearer  the  city, 
which  are  extremely  rich. 

2.  Valparaifo  is  lituated  on  the  South  fea,  in 
32  deg.  35  min.of  fouth  latitude,       .r^^^^^^ 
about   ninety  miles  north-wefc   of 
St  Jago,  which  it  ferves  in  nature  of  a  port. 

This  is  one  of  the  m.oft  confiderable  havens 
in  thefe  feas,  being  conftantly  frequented  by 
vellels  from  Callao  and  Panama',  which  come 
here  to  load  corn.  The  harbour  is  tolerably 
good,  efpecially  in  the  fummer-months,  but  not 
io  fecure  in  time  of  winter,  by  reafon  of  its 
lying  open  to  the  north  winds ;  which  obliges 
them  to  run  the  fliips  fo  clofe  to  the  iliore,  tha 
they  have  three  anchors  on  the  land  made  fall 
to  Hones  or  piles,  at  which  diitance  they  have 
ftill  eight  or  ten  fathom  water. 

Formerly  the  fort  here  was  of  little  fignifica- 
tion,  both  becaufe  it  was  ill  built,  and  becaufe 
the  road  it  defends  is  near  other  creeks,  which 
afford  the  fame  conveniencies  as  here,  particu- 
larly the  creek  of  Qnintero,  which  is  defence- 
lefs,  and  but  five  leagues  from  Valparaifo.  It 
is  true,  that  the  bay  of  Valparaifo,  as  being 
neareft  to  the  capital,  is  the  moft  frequented  in 
Chili ;  for  which  reafon  the  Spaniards  have 
judged  it  jiroper  to  fecure  it  againft  the  infults 
of  the  Britidi  and  Dutch,  v/ho  have  often  ran- 
ged thefe  coafts. 

The  town  ftands  at  the  foot  of  the  fortrefs, 
O  o  2  confiding 
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confifting  of  about  loohoufes,  without  any  or- 
der, and  of  feveral  heights,  ftretching  along  the 
fea,  where  are  the  granaries  and  ftorehoufes  for 
corn;  it  contains  about  150  famihes,  but  few 
of  them  are  whites,  being  mollly  blacks,  mu- 
lattoes,  and  meftizoes. 

The  fliipping  fi-oni  Lima  and  Panama  gene- 
rally arrive  here  in  Ofbober,  and  return  in  March, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  north  winds;  thefe  furnifti 
all  the  harbours  of  Chili  with  European  goods, 
fuch  as  cloth,  filk,  and  other  things  which  the 
Chilefians  want;  their  returns  confift  chiefly 
in  grain  of  all  forts,  wine,  hides,  tallow,  Gff. 
Commodore  Anfon,  in  September  1741,  took  a 
veffel  of  4150  tuns,  called  the  Carmelo,  bound 
from  Callao  to  this  port ;  fhe  had  on  board 
fifty- three  failors  and  twenty-five  paflengers ; 
her  lading  confifted  chiefly  in  fugars,  great 
quantities  of  blue  cloth,  feveral  bales  of  cotton, 
and  fome  trunks  of  wrought  plate.  The  Trial 
floop,  in  her  ilalion  ofl^  Valparaifo,  took  another 
prize  of  600  tons,  proceeding  on  the  fame  voy- 
age, and  with  much  the  fame  cargo  as  the  Car- 
melo. 

3.  La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  was  founded 
La  Serena.  J^Y  ^aldivia  in  I  554,  and  is  fituated 
in  29  deg.  50  min.  of  fouth  latitude, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coquimbo,  about  260 
miles  north  from  St  Jago.  It  is  feated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  vale  of  Coquimbo,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  fea,  on  a  rifmg  ground ; 
the  firfl:  ftreet  forms  a  plcafant  walk,  v;hich 
commands  a  profpedl  of  the  whole  bay  and  the 

country 
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country  adjacent.  The  ftreets,  like  St  Jago,  are 
all  exadlly  in  a  ftraight  line  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  from  eaft  to  well:,  and  from  north  to 
fouth.  The  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  city- 
is  taken  up  by  two  fquares,  and  fix  monafteries, 
without  reckoning  the  parifh-church  and  the 
chapel  of  St  Agnes.  Baldivia,  who  founded 
this  city,  called  it  La  Serena,  on  account  of  the 
delicioulhefs  of  the  climate,  the  fky  here  being 
continually  ferene  and  pleafant.  Here  too  a 
conftant  verdure  reigns,  without  ftorms,  without 
parching  heat,  or  any  cold  that  is  inconvenient. 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  all  the  country  about 
it  abounds  with  the  necelTaries  of  life,  efpeciil- 
ly  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  exquifite  in  their  kind, 
and  exceffively  cheap ;  there  is  the  fame  plenty 
of  cattle,  tame  and  wild  fowl,  and  in  xhe.  ad- 
jacent valley  there  is  a  remarkable  fine  breed  of 
horfes.  The  trade  of  this  place  confifts  in  fend- 
ing four  or  five  (hips  yearly  to  Lima,  laden  with 
flour,  wine,  and  other  provifions,  in  return  for 
which  they  receive  all  forts  of  European  goods, 
which  are  tranfported  from,  hence  into  other 
parts  of  Chili.  They  alfo  fupply  St  Jago  with 
wine  and  oil,  which  is  reckoned  the  bell  along 
the  coaft. 

About  three  leagues  north-eaft  from  this  town 
there  are  excellent  copper  mines,  v/hich  fupply 
the  whole  coafts  of  Chili  and  Peru  with  utenfils 
for  the  kitchen,  but  they  ufe  fewer  of  that  than 
of  earthen-ware,  or  filver.  In  the  winter-fea- 
fon,  v/hen  th^  rains  are  violent,  all  the  little 
brooks  bring  down  gold,  of  which,  if  they  had 
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hands  enough,  a  great  profit  might  be  made  -, 
but  the  dhcovery  of  the  mines  of  Copiapo,  and 
the  feverities  of  the  chief  magiftrates,  daily  con- 
tribute towaius  the  unpeophng  of  this  place, 
whofe  inhabitants  at  prefent  are  faid  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12,000  perfons  in  whole. 

4.  Copiapo  is  fituated  in  70  deg.  30  min.  weft 
„    .  longitude,  and  27  deg;.  of  fouth  la- 

titude,  500  miles  north  or  bt  Jago, 
'at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which, 
with  an  ifland  that  lies  before  it,  forms  a  tole- 
rable harbour.  This  town  lies  about  180  miles 
north  from  La  Serena ;  but  the  country  between 
them  is  one  of  the  worft  in  the  world,  having 
neither  town,  village,  tree  or  (hrub,  river  or 
brook,  fo  that  the  cattle  upon  the  road  fre- 
quently perifli  for  want  of  refrefhment ;  how- 
ever, there  are  feveral  mines  of  copper  and  tin 
in  this  unhofpitabie  country. 

The  port  of  Caldera  belongs  to  the  town  of 
Copiapo,  having  a  tolerably  fafe  road,  and  would 
probably  be  much  frequented,  if  wood  and  wa- 
ter were  not  fo  fcarce. 

Copiapo  lies  about  fourteen  leagues  to  the 
eaftvvard  of  Port  Caldera,  in  a  very  miferable 
country ;  its  houies  do  not  ftand  in  any  order, 
but  lie  fcattered  up  and  down,  being  a  place  of 
little  confequence  till  the  year  1 7 1  o,  when  it  be- 
gan to  be  confidereu  in  another  light.  A  Spaniiii 
writer  fays,  it  is  novv'  one  of  the  richelT:  places 
.in  the  world,  and  that  its  foundations  are  oi 
gold,  meaning,  that  the  town  ftands  upon  a 
gold  mine,  v/hich  is  excelhvely  rich ;  however, 
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this  is  not  wrought  at  prefent,  becaufe  they 
have  difcovered  ftill  richer  mines  about  fix  miles 
diftant,  from  whence  they  bring  the  ore  on 
mules  to  the  mills,  which  are  within  the  town. 

It  is  uncertain  what  thefe  mines  might  pro- 
duce if  properly  managed;  in  1720  a  thoufand 
hands  were  employed  in  working  them,  the 
number  of  their  mills  increafed  to  twelve,  and 
then  it  was  computed  that  they  annually  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  80,000  pounds  Sterling. 

Belides  thofe  of  gold,  there  are  alfo  fevera! 
mines  of  iron,  brafs,  tin,  and  lead  about  Co- 
piapo,  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  thought 
proper  to  work  as  yet  j  though  the  lead  mines 
about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  the  town  are  fuppo- 
fed,  by  fome  intelligent  perfons,  to  be  as  valu- 
able as  the  gold  ones,  becaufe  fomc  people  who 
have  vifited  them  have  picked  up,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  feveral  pounds  of  lapis  lazuli, 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  comniodities  in  the 
world,  being  a  fort  of  precious  ilone,  of  a  blue 
colour,  veined  and  fpotted  with  white  and  yel- 
low ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  this  Chilefian  ftone 
is  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  which  is  brought 
from  Perfia  and  Siam,  but  is  rather  of  a  deeper 
blue  with  fewer  veins. 

In  the  Cordillera  mountains,  about  100  miles 
to  the  fouth-eail:,  there  are  mines  of  the  fineft 
fulphur  that  can  be  feen,  which  is  taken  pure 
from  a  vein  two  feet  wide,  without  requiring  to 
be  clcanfcd.  In  foort,  all  the  country  is  full  of 
mines  of  falgem,  or  rock-falt,  for  which  reafon 
fweet    water  is   very  fcarce.      Saltpetre  is  no 
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lefs  plentiful,  it  being  found  in  the  vale  an  inch 
thiek  on  the  ground,  which  alone  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  attradl  a  trade  in  any  other  country. 

Between  Copiapo  and  La  Serena  is  no  town 
or  village  of  any  conlideration,  only  a  few  farms; 
nor  are  there  any  other  inland  towns  of  note  in 
the  diocefe  of  St  Jago  except  the  capital  of  that 
name. 

2.  The  moil  foutherly  province  poflefled  by 
The  bifliopric  the  Spaniards,  is  the  bifhopric  of 
of  Imperial.  Imperial,  or  Conception,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  river  Maule  in  35  deg.  to  the 
river  Gallego  in  46  deg.  20  min.  of  fouth  lati- 
tude :  the  climate  of  this  province  is  much  like 
that  of  Old  Spain. 

This  diocefe  contains  in  it  the  following  ci- 
ties, fea-port  towns,  &c. 

1 .  The  city  of  Imperial,  which  gives  name 
The  city  of   to  the  diftrift,  is  fituated  in  72  deg. 
Imperial.  I  ^  min.  weft  longitude,  and  38  deg. 

30  min.  fouth  latitude,  in  one  of  the  mofl  a- 
greeeble  fituations  in  the  whole  country,  on  a 
pleafant  river,  anciently  called  Cauten,  but  now 
Imperial,  from  the  city.  It  is  about  130  miles 
diftant  from  Conception,  ten  and  twelve  from 
the  fea,  330  from  St  Jago,  and  feventy  north 
from  Baldivia^  The  whole  diftridt  round  the 
city  is  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  and  all  forts 
of  fruit  and  pulfe.  The  country  is  partly  hills 
and  partly  valleys ;  the  former  are  of  a  gentle 
and  eafy  afcent,  with  good  pafture  and  flielter 
for  cattle.     The  ground  does  uot  require  much 
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watering,  as  being  fertilized  with  frequent  and 
plentiful  dews. 

This  was  an  epifcdpal  fee,  and  at  its  firfl  efta- 
bliihment  promifed  to  be  a  large  and  populous 
city,  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  the  foil 
and  fituation  ;  but  having  been  deftroyed  by  the 
Indians,  it  declined  greatly,  and  the  epifcopal 
fee  was  removed  to  Conception. 

The  river  Imperial  is  large,  runs  a  great  way 
up  into  the  country,  and  its  banks  are  well  in- 
habited by  Indians ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  its  mouth  affords  no  good  harbour 
to  Ihips  of  burden,  becaufe  of  the  flats,  which 
are  only  about  .three  and  a  half  fathoms  in 
depth. 

2.  The  city  of  Conception,  by  the  Indians 
called  Pehco,  is  fituated  on  the  edge      r- 

r    t    ■   r  11  r        1         ^  r        ^-oncepi.ion. 

or  the  lea  at  the  bottom  or  a  bay  or 
the  fame  name.  It  lies  in  37  deg.  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  78  deg.  41  min.  of  weft  longitude. 
It  was  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  the  powerful 
confederacy  of  the  Indians  under  their  gene- 
ral Caupolican,  and  as  many  times  repaired.  In 
1730  it  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
fince  that  time  rebuilt. 

Father  Feuillee,  who  relided  fome  time  in 
this  city,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 
"  It  is  feated  in  a  little  valley,  called  Penco,  on 
"  the  fea-fhore  ;  having  on  the  eaft  high 
'*  mountains,  from  which  defcend  little  rivers, 
"  that  run  acrofs  the  town.  On  the  north  it 
"  has  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  the  bay  itfelf  on 
"  the  weft,  and  the  river  Biobio  on  the  fouth. 
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"  The  ftreets,  like  thofe  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
"  Spanifh  dominions,  are  drawn  by  a  line,  and 
*'  moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  with  earth  in  the 
"  form  of  oblong  fquares,  only  one  ftory  high, 
*'  and  covered  with  pantiles :  they  are  large, 
"  but  ill  furniilied.  Each  houfe  has  a  garden 
"  belonging  to  it,  well  furniflied  with  all  forts 
*'  of  fruit-trees,  which  produce  fuch  prodi- 
"  gious  quantities  of  fruit,  that  they  are  obli- 
"  ged  to  thin  them,  otherwife  the  branches 
"  would  break,  nor  could  the  fruit  come  to 
**  maturity." 

There  are  fix  monaileries  in  this  city.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a  large  fquare, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  ftands  the  parifh- 
chuTch.  On  the  eafl  fide  ftood  the  bifhop's 
palace;  and  on  the  tv/o  other  fides  are  fhops, 
where  the  women  go  in  the  night-time  to  buyl 
fuch  neceflaries  as  they  want  for  their  families  >' 
it  being  contrary  to  the  cufi:om  of  this  country, 
for  women  of  any  reputation  to  go  abroad  in 
the  day  ;  which  is  a  very  fingular,  though  con- 
fiderable  abufe.  The  country  in  which  the 
tov/n  of  Conception  is  feated,  abounds  in  all 
things,  not  only  to  fupply  the  neceiTaries  of  life, 
but  alfo  containing  infinite  wealth.  Gold  is 
found  in  mofi:  parts  of  the  country;  and  if  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  laborious  people,  it  might  be 
had  in  a  thoufand  places,  only  by  walhing  the 
earth  in  water,  and  feparating  it  from  the  gold.' 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  a  regular  mi- 
litia, trained  to  arms  from  their  childhood,  and 
mult  be  always  ready  on  the  firll:  alarm,  for  fear 
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of  the  Tudden  or  unexpefted  incuriions  of  the 
Indians ;  the  town  is  open  on  all  fides,  and 
commanded  by  five  eminences,  among  which 
that  of  the  hermitage  advances  almoft  to  the 
middle,  and  overlooks  it  all.  It  has  no  other 
defence  than  a  low  batterv,  on  the  edpe  of  the 
lea  J  and  this  commands  only  the  anchoring- 
place  before  the  town  ;  nor  is  this  want  of  for- 
tifications well  fupplied  by  men  or  able  ofiicers. 
The  fecurity  of  the  town  confiils  in  its  trade, 
which  keeps  a  confiderable  number  of  iliips  in 
the  bay  ;  and  this  intimidates  the  Indians  from 
attempting  any  thing  againft  the  inhabitants, 
who,  from  a  confidence  therein,  live  in  eafe 
and  indolence. 

•  The  iiland  of  Quiriquina  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  Conception,  being  fomewhat  lower  than 
the  continent,  with  v/hich  it  forms  two  paf- 
fages  into  the  bay;  that  to  the  W.  S.  W.  is  not 
very  good  for  large  fhips,  though  paffablein  cafe 
of  neceflity.  The  north-eaft  paffage  is  half  a 
Jeague  wide,  and  quite  free  from  any  danger. 
The  bay  itfelf  is  two  leagues  wide  from  eafi;  to 
weft,  but  three  from  north  to  fouth.  There  are 
every  where  conveniencies  for  wooding  and 
watering;    as  alfo  for  building  of  (hips. 

The  incurfions  of  the  Indians  have  occafioned 
the  removing  of  the  royal  court  of  chancery 
which  was  eftablifhed  at  Conception  in  1567, 
to  the  city  of  St  Jago.  But  fince  the  Indians 
■have  pofleffed  themfelves  of  Imperial,  this  city 
has  become  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who  is  fufFra- 
gan  to  the  archbifliop  of  Lima. 

P  p  2  There 
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There  is  a  beneficial  trade  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  with  the  Indians  behind 
them,  who  trade  with  the  Spaniards  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  though  they  have  never  nego-     | 
tiated  any  peace  with  Spain.    Thefe  Indians  are    J 
called  Aiicaes,  and  inhabit  the  mountains,  where      ■ 
they  retain  the  primitive  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  their  anceftors.     When  a  Spaniard  comes  to 
trade  with  them,  he  addrefles   himfelf  to  the 
cacique,  or  chief  j   who,  on  perceiving  the  ftran- 
ger,  cries  out.  What,  are  you  come  ?   The  Spa- 
niard anfwers,  Yes,  I  am  come.   Then  the  chief 
replies.  Well,  what  have  you  brought  me  ?  The 
merchant  anfwers,  A  prefent  ;  and  the  prince  re- 
plies. Then  you  are  welcome.   He  then  provides 
a  lodging  for  the  rnerchant  near  his  own,  where 
all  the  family  go  to  vilit  the  ftranger,  in  hopes 
of  fome  prefent ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  horn 
is  founded  to  give  notice  to  the  Indians  who 
are  abroad,   that  a  merchant  is  arrived.     This 
foon  affembles  them  together  about,  the  mer- 
chant, who   exhibits   his   goods,  confining  of 
knives,  fciflars,    pins,    needles,   ribands,   fmall 
looking-glafles,  and  other  toys,  which  the  In- 
dians carry  away  after  fettling  the  price,  iwith- 
out  giving  any  thing  in  exchange  :    but  after  a 
certain   time   is  elapfed,  the  horn  is   founded 
again,  -by  the  direction  of  the  cacique,  when  J| 
the  Indians  immediately  return,  and  punctually  " 
perform  their  refpeftive  engagements :  the  goods 
they  deal  in  being  cattle,  furs,  and  fome  gold  i 
but  they  bring  very  fmall  quantities  of  the  latter, 
as  they  are  fenlible  how  dear  the  pofleffion  of 
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that  metal  coil:  their  anceftors  and  neighbours. 
3.  Baldivia,  or  rather  Vaidivia,  is  fituated  in 
72  dcg.  of  weft  lonsiitude,  and  -jq       „  , ,.  . 

',  '5  .         rii-i  Baldivia. 

deg.  40  mm.  iouth  latitude,  300 
miles  fouth  of  St  Jago,  and  140  miles  north- 
eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe.  It  was  firll:  found- 
ed by  Peter  Baldivia  in  the  year  1552,  in  a  plain 
about  four  or  five  fathoms  above  the  fiirface  of 
the  fea ;  near  which  was  a  fort  to  keep  the  In- 
dians in  awe  ;  but  thefe  people  were  fo  enraged 
at  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  took  up  arms,  killed  Baldivia,  and 
freed  tliemfelves  from  the  yoke  of  Spanifh 
llavery.  They  alfo  plundered  and  deftroyed  the 
town ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  a  little 
higher  up  the  land,  on  an  eminence  at  the  point 
of  a  peninfula,  formed  by  two  rivers,  which, 
with  the  iflands  before  it,  make  it  the  moft 
fecure  and  fpacious  harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
Chili. 

The  town  is  inclofed  with  walls,  built  with 
earth,  and  defended  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannonj 
which  are  fixteen  pounders  ;  but  it  has  only  one 
parifli-church,  and  a  convent  of  Jefuits. 

The  harbour,  or  port  of  this  town,  is  fo  ad- 
vantageoufly  fituated,  that  it  has  engaged  the 
Spaniards  to  build  feveral  forts  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  it  againft  flrangers  ;  becauie  they 
look  upon  it  as  tne  key  of  the  South  leas. 

The  pallage  up  to  the  town,  for  great  {hips, 
is  on  the  eaft  fide,  being  about  fix  leagues ;  but 
it  is  not  above  tv/o  leagues  from  the  fea ;  by 
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another  paflage  on  the   weft  fide,  where  the 
fmall  veffels  go  up. 

The  Dutch  were  defirous  of  fettling  here,  in 
1643,  to  fecure  a  convenient  place  for  facili- 
tating their  entrance  into  the  South  feas,  and  ac- 
cordingly made  themfelves  mafters  of  it ;  but, 
upon  the  death  of  their  general  and  other  mif- 
fortunes,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  their  baggage,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Commodore  Anfon,  in  1741,  intended  to 
attack  it,  in  purfuance  of  the  refolution  of  a 
council  of  war,  and  an  article  contained  in  his 
Majefty's  inftrudlions  to  him  to  endeavour  to 
fecure  fome  port  in  the  South  feas,  where  the 
fliips  of  the  fquadron  might  be  careened  and  re- 
fitted. As  Baldivia  is  the  principal  frontier  of 
Chili,  Lord  Anfon  propofed,  that  the  redudion 
of  fuch  an  important  place  fliould  be  his  firft 
attempt  after  his  arrival  in  the  South  feas ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  new  inftrudlions  were 
given  to  the  captains  of  the  fquadron,  with  re- 
fpeifl  to  the  courfe  they  were  to  fteer,  and  where 
to  rendezvous,  in  cafe  of  feparation  :  but  the 
total  and  almoft  inftantaneous  feparation  of  the 
fquadron,  in  palling  round  the  ifland  of  Terra 
del  Fogo,  which  was  owing  to  the  unfeafon- 
able  time  of  the  year  when  this  gallant  com- 
mander was  fent  upon  the  expedition,  prevent- 
ed his  intended  attack  upon  Baldivia. 

The  white  people  of  Peru  and  Chili  who 
are  baniftied  for  their  crimes',  are  fent  to  this 
port,  as  well  as  to  the  town,  where  they  are 
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employed  about  the  fortifications,  and  other 
fervices  of  the  garrifon.  The  viceroy  fends 
annually  300,000  pieces  of  eight  to  keep  up  the 
fortifications,  and  maintain  the  garrifon.  The 
rains  here  generally  continue  for  fix  months 
every  winter.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Baldivia  is  computed  to  amount  to  between 
two  and  three  thoufand  j  but  its  commerce  is 
not  fo  confiderable  now  as  formerly,  becaufe 
feveral  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood  are  at 
prefent  negledled.  However,  there  are  ftill 
eight  or  ten  vefiTels  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  tuns,  which  are  employed  ia  carrying 
on  the  trade  between  this  port  and  Lima,  where 
they  export  hides,  goat-ikins  tanned,  cordouan 
leather,  falt-meat,  corn,  and  fome  goldj  bring- 
ing back  chocolate,  fpices,  fugar,  and  all  forts 
of  European  goods. 

4.   Oforno  is  an  inland  town,  fituated  about 
fifty  miles  fouth  of  Baldivia,  in  fouth       ^. 

i      •       1  n  Oforno. 

latitude  39  deg.  and  as  many  eall 
from  the  fea-coaft.  The  adjacent  country  is 
not  fruitful,  and  produces  few  of  the  necelfa- 
ries  of  life ;  but  it  is  remarkably  rich  in  gold 
mmes,  for  which  reafon  the  town  is  very  po- 
pulous, and  is  faid  to  be  larger  than  Baldivia. 
De  Noort  fays,  it  has  a  Spanifh  governor,  and 
th?.t  they  make  here  woollen  ftuffs  and  linen 
cloth.  De  Laet  adds,  that  there  are  above 
200,000  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory of  this  tovv'n,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  ferve  them  witho'.it  any  rev/ard. 
Bcfides  thofe  already  mentioned,  there  are  fe- 
veral 
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veral  other  towns  in  this  province  of  confider- 
able  note,  fuch  as  Villa  Rica,  about  fifty- five 
tniles  diftant  from  Baldivia  towards  the  north- 
eaft,  and  about  ten  from  the  Cordillera.  The 
foil  about  this  city  is  very  fruitful,  being  a  clay 
of  which  they  make  good  bricks.  MofI:  of  the 
inhabitants  work  in  wool,  and  make  tolerable 
cloth.  Angol  is  another  confiderable  inland 
town,  about  130  miles  north  of  Baldivia;  it 
ftands  in  a  large  open  plain,  where  the  land  is 
produftive  of  all  forts  of  grain  and  fruits. 

3.  The  large  province  of  Cuyo,  or  Chicuito, 
The  province  hes  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  ex- 
of  Cuyo,  or  tending  from  the  30th  to  the  38th 
Chicuito.  ^gg_  of  fouth  latitude ;  but  its  breadth 
as  well  as  its  length  is  very  uncertain,  the  coun- 
try being  fo  remote,  and  feldom  frequented  by 
Europeans*  Ovalle,  who  was  a  native  of  Chilij 
and  procurator  for  the  Jefuits  of  that  provinccj 
fays,  it  is  amazing  to  refleft,  when  there  are 
only  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  between  the 
provinces  of  Cuyo  and  Chili  Proper,  that  they 
fhould  be  fo  different  in  their  qualities,  and  in 
every  refpeft  almoft  diametrically  oppofite  to 
each  other,  though  the  latitude  is  the  fame. 

In  Cuyo,  he  fays,  the  heats  are  intolerable 
in  fummer,  while  the  weather  in  Chili  is  very 
temperate.  Thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  tem- 
pefts,  are  frequent  in  Cuyo  during  the  fummer,i 
while  in  Chili  they  have  fettled  ferene  weather, 
without  any  of  thefe.  In  winter  the  weather 
in  Chili  is  variable,  but  never  exceffive  cold  to 
the  weft  ward  of  the  mountains ;    whereas  in 

Cuyo 
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Cuyo  they  have  conflant  ferene  weather  in  win-  , 
ter  and  extreme  hard  frofts,  in  fo  much  that 
the  cattle  die  in  the  fields  if  they  are  not  houfed 
and  fed  ;  and  for  five  or  fix  months  every  year 
the  paflages  of  the  mountains  are  fo  locked  up 
by  the  fnows,  that  thefe  two  provinces  have 
no  manner  of  communication.  However,  the 
greateft  part  of  this  country  is  remarkable  for 
fertility  where  duly  cultivated,  which  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  numerous  rivulets  of  melted 
fnow  that  run  down  from  the  circumjacent 
mountains  ;  its  products  being  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  which  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  might 
be  prodigious  in  quantity,  if  the  country  was 
fufficiently  inhabited,  and  duly  cultivated. 

The  city  of  Mendoca,  or  Mendoza,  is  the 
capital  of  the  country,  being  fitua-  Mendoza. 
ted  in  about  68  deg.  25  mm.  weft 
longitude,  and  34  deg.  20  min.  fouth  latitude, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  clofe  by  the  pais 
of  the  mountains  that  leads  into  Chili,  arid  at 
the  head  of  a  river  which  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Guanacache,  about  feventy  miles  from  it,  in  a 
fouth-eaft  direftion.  This  town  had  its  name 
from  Mendoca  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  was  built 
by  Peter  Caftillo.  The  Jefuits  have  a  college 
here,  and  there  are  copper  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  are  very  much  efteemed. 

2.  Sari  Juan  de  la  Frontiera,  St  John  of  the 
frontiers,  is  about  120  miles  diftant  San  Juan  .ie 
from  St  }ago,  and  100  from  Men-  la  Frontiera. 
doca  to  the  north-eaft,  lying  alfo  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  lake  of 
Q__q  Guanacache. 
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Guanacache.  La  Martiniere  fays,  it  is  now  the' 
chief  town  of  Cuyo,  being  the  mofk  populous 
place  in  the  country;  and  in  the  mountains  ad- 
jacent to  it  there  are  very  rich  filver  mines. 

There  are  fome  other  fmall  towns  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  none  of  any  confideration  ;  however, 
Ovalle  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  the  number  of 
pieople  and  the  towns  began  to  increafe  here, 
becaufe  the  weft  part  of  Chili  being  pretty  well 
peopled,  occaiioned  many  Spaniards  to  retire 
to  Cuyo. 

CHAP.       X. 

AJJjort  account  of  the  ijlands  on  the  coafts  of  Chili, 
ivith  a  defcription  of  the  ijlands  of  fuan  Fer- 
nandez. 


■^HE  principal  iflands  along  the  coaft  of 
Chili  are  Noll:ra  Senora  de  Socoro^Chiloe, 
Mocha,  St  Mary's,  and  the  iflands  of  Juan  Fer^ 
nandez.  There  are  feveral  other  iflands  extend- 
ing alono;  the  fame  coaft  from  fouth  latitude 
42,  to  latitude  46,  but  none  of  them  are  well 
known,  of  inhabited  but  by  Indians.  \ 

I .  The  ifland  of  Noftra  Senora  de  Socoro  lies ' 
Noftra  Senora  in  about  77  dcg.  weft  longitude,  and 
de  Socoro.  in  4^  deg.  fouth  latitude;  it  is  a 
fmall  uninhabited  ifland,  but  fo  well  fituated  iot 
•ihips  entering  the  South  feas,  that  Commodore 
Anion,  when  he  left  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  order-- 
ed  his  captains,  as  foon  as  they  palled  Cape 
Horn  into  the  South  feas,   to  rendezvous  here, 

I  ■  and 
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and  from  thence  to  continue  their  courfe  to 
Juan  Fernandez.  The  coaft  of  this  ifland  is 
very  craggy  and  irregular,  and  appears  to  be 
rocky  and  barren.  Whilft  the  Commodore  was 
cruifing  here,  they  obferved  in  fome  places  fe- 
veral  deep  bays,  but  the  entrance  into  them 
was  generally  blocked  up  by  numbers  of  little 
iflands  :  but  as  none  of  his  men  went  on  fhore, 
we  have  no  particular  defcription  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  illand. 

2.  The  ifland  of  Chiloe  is  fituated  between 
the  parallels  of  71  deg.  30  min.  and  The  ifand 
72  deg.  30  min.  weft  longitude,  and  of  Chiloe. 
between  41  deg.  50  min.  and  44  deg.  fouth  lati- 
tude, being  about  150  miles  long  and  21  broad. 
The  fouth  and  eaft  parts  of  it  are  divided  from 
the  continent  of  Chili  by  a  part  of  the  fea,  which 
is  about  thirty  miles  over,  and  the  north  part  of 
it  is  about  136  miles  fouth  of  Baldivia.  The 
coaft  is  fubjedt  to  ftorms  and  tempeftuous  wea- 
ther, efpecially  in  March  when  the  Vv'inter  com- 
mences, and  prevents  fnips  from  putting  to  fea 
during  that  feafon. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  various,  confift- 
ing  of  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  favannahs, 
having  fome  fine  fprings  and  rivulets  of  v/a- 
ter. 

According  to  Brewer  and  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough,  it  abounded  in  corn,  cattle,  and  fruit, 
both  European  and  Indian,  as  alfo  ambergris; 
but  the  Spanifh  plantations  here  were  afterwards 
deftroyed  by  the  native  Indians,  who  recovered 
the  country,  and  left  the  Spaniards  little  more 
Q^q  2  than 
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than  the  town  of  Caftro,  which  has  been  fo  frer\ 
quently  burnt  and  plundered,  that  it  is  now  rcT 
duced  to  a  mifcrable  village,  whereby  the  lands 
lie  uncultivated,  and  appear  unfruitful,  as  the 
Indians  fow  no  more  than  what  is  jufl  fufficient 
for  furnifliing  their  families  with  food. 

The  only  place  poffelTed  novy^  by  the  Spa- 
niards is  the  town  of  Caftro,  built  by  them  in  J 
the  1600,  when  the  Chileiians  had  almoft  dri-  ' 
ven  them  from  the  continent.  It  is  fituated  in 
the  weft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  42  deg.  20  min. 
fouth  latitude  De  Laet  fays,  it  ftands  between 
two  brooks,  and  has  a  fmall  caftle  which  com- 
mands the  harbour;  but  the  town  has  neither 
walls  nor  ramparts,  and  the  houfes  lie  fcattered 
about  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fmall  iflands  a- 
bout  Chiloe,  which  all  take  their  names  from  it. 

3.  The  iiland  de  la  Moca,  or  Mocha,  is  not 
-,   ,  far  diftant  from  the  coaft,  and  almoft 

'        oppofite  tp  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Imperial. 

Oliver  Noort,  who  was  here  in  1600,  fays, 
this  ifland  lies  lour  or  live  leagues  out  at  fea, 
is  pretty  large,  with  a  ridge  of  hills  in  the 
middle,  from  whence  a  frefli  water  river  de- 
fcends.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  wlio  re- 
tain an  implacable  enmity  againit  the  Spaniards, 
from  whofe  cruelty  they  fled,  and  peopled 
this  ifland.  Sir  John  Narborough  places  this 
ifland  in  'i,'?)  deg.  30  min.  fouth  latitude,  and 
iays,  that  the    Spaniards   told  him  there  vi^as 
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gold  there  ;  but  that  the  natives  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  it. 

4.  St  Mary's  ifland  lies  almoft  oppofite  to  the 
townof  Conception,  not  many  miles  g^>,  , 
from  the  continent.  Frezier  fays, 
it  is  low,  almoft  plain,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  a  league  in  length,  from  north  to  fouth.  Sir 
John  Narborough  obferves,  that  there  is  good 
anchoring  on  the  north  fide  of  this  ifland,  in  a 
jine  fandy  bay. 

The  Spaniards  are  mafters  of  this  ifland,  and 
have  a  fort  on  it  with  five  guns,  where  the  gar- 
rifon  live  very  comfortably,  not  being  molefted 
by  the  Indians,  and  the  country  abounds  with 
corn,  fruit-trees,  roots,  flieep,  and  hogs. 

5.  The  Spaniards  have  generally  mentioned 
two  iflands  under   the  name    Juan    juan  Feman- 
Fernandez,  fl:yling  them  the  greater  dez. 
and  lefler. 

The  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez  Proper,  is  fi- 
tuated  about  84  deg.  weft  longitude,  and  in  34 
deg.  45  min.  fouth  latitude.  It  is  about  330 
miles  from  the  continent  of  Chili ;  being  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  and 
forty  in  circumference.  Governor  Pullan  fays, 
the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  indiiferent  upon  the 
hills,  which  are  overgrown  with  woods  -,  but  its 
valleys  are  both  fruitful  and  pleafant,  interfperfed 
with  favannahs,  or  natural  meadows,  which 
are  capable  of  great  improvements,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce every  thing  agreeable  to  its  climate,  which 
is  remarkably  healthful  and  pleafant. 

This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Juan  Fernan- 
do, 
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do,  in  a  voyage  he  made  from  Lima  to  Baldi- 
via :  who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  its  fituation, 
foil,  and  climate,  that  he  refolved  to  fettle  it ; 
imagining,  that  its  produce  might  well  fupport 
four  or  five  hundred  families.  On  his  return 
to  Lima,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  patent 
for  that  purpofe,  but  happened  to  meet  with  a 
difappointment,  fo  that  it  has  continued  unoc- 
cupied fince. 

Governor  PuUan,  during  the  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was 
confulted  by  the  miniftry  how  it  was  practica- 
ble to  prevent  the  treafures  of  Peru  and  Chili 
from  being  brought  to  Europe  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  %  as  alfo  how  to  exclude  the 
French  from  that  traffic,  whereby  they  were  en- 
abled to  maintain  a  war  fo  long  againft  the  con- 
federates. In  confequence  of  which,  the  go- 
vernor advifed  the  miniftry  to  fend  a  fquadron 
of  men  of  war  into  the  South  feas,  to  be  fta-  ' 
tioned  at  this  iflarid.  He  obferved  that  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  proper  to  begin  this  voyage,  M'as 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  in  order  to 
their  arrival  in  the  South  feas  before  the  French 
trade  that  went  that  feafon :  by  this  means 
they  could  hardly  fail  of  deftroying  all  the 
Ihips  bound  there  that  feafon,  and  perhaps  meet 
with  fome  returning  home  ;  becaufe  they  mull 
obferve  the  fame  time  of  year,  and  return  by 
the  fame  courfe  of  thefe  feas,  as  they  went  into 
them  by.  The  route  they  always  ufe  in  going 
there,  is  by  or  round  Cape  Horn,  the  moft 
fouthern  promontory  of  all  America  :  for  fliips 
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fddom  venture  through  the  ftreights  of  Ma- 
gellan, becaufe  they  find  by  experience,  that 
for  one  (hip  which  gets  through,  three  are  for- 
ced back,  and  lofe  their  voyage  that  year,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  owners  ;  but  having  fufficient  fea- 
room  the  other  way,  they  are  never  expofed  to 
any  fuch  rifle.  After  they  have  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  they  fteer  direitly  for  Juan  Fernandez,  to 
refrelh  their  men  and  take  in  frelli  water.  But 
what  induced  the  governor  to  mention  the  fet- 
tling of  this  ifland,  was  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
cultivating  the  land,  by  which  means  mighty 
advantages  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  ;  be- 
caufe all  the  lliips  which  pafs  the  ftreights  of 
Magellan,  or  by  Cape  Horn,  conftantly  touch 
here,  on  account  of  their  men  having  by  this 
time  contracted  the  Icurvy.  And  though  it  be 
far  from  Britain  or  any  Britifli  colony,  yet  it  was 
fo  capable  of  being  fortified,  that  a  fmall  charge 
would  foon  build  fuch  works,  as  would  render 
it  impradlicable  for  any  people  to  land  there 
againft  the  will  of  the  inhabitants.  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  then  the  Britiih  fhips  would  not  only 
have  a  convenient  harbour,  and  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions,  but  b'kewife  a  convenient  ftation  for 
diftreffing  the  Spaniards,  and  ruining  their 
whole  trade  in  the  South  feas. 

Commodore  Anfon,  during  his  three  months 
ftay  here,  was  very  careful  in  direfting  the 
roads  and  coafts  of  this  iiland  to  be  furveyed, 
and  other  obfervations  to  be  made,  knowing 
from  his  own  experience,  how.  ufeful  thefe  ma- 
terials might  prove  to  any  Britifli  velTels  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  afterwards  in  thofe  feas ;  and  further  ob- 
I'erves,  that  it  is  the  only  commodious  place 
where  Briti{h  cruifers  can  refrefh  and  recover 
their  men  after  their  paflage  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  where  they  may  remain  for  ibme  time  with- 
out alarming  the  Spanifh  coaft. 

The  Commodore  arrived  here  in  June  1741. 
When  they  firft  defcried  the  ifland  at  eleven  or 
twelve  leagues  diftance,  it  appeared  to  be  a  very' 
mountainous  place,  extremely  rugged  and  irre- 
gular :  though,  when  they  came  nearer  the 
Ihore,  they  could  difcover,  that  the  rugged  pre- 
cipices, which  appeared  fo  unpromifing  at  a 
diftance,  were  far  from  barren,  being  in  mod 
places  covered  with  woods  j  and  that  between 
them  there  were  every  where  interfperfed  the 
lineft  valleys,  clothed  with  a  mofl:  beautiful 
verdure,  and  watered  with  numerous  ftreams 
and  cafcades ;  no  valley  of  any  extent  being 
unprovided  with  its  proper  rill :  which  afforded 
the  greateft  pleaiure  to  the  Commodore,  as  moffc 
of  his  people  were  feverely  afflifted  with  the 
fcurvy,  and  were  obliged  to  be  fent  on  fhore 
for  their  recovery. 

The  only  fafe  anchoring  is  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  ifland,  where  there  are  three  bays  ;  but 
that  in  the  middle,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cumberland  bay,  is  the  widefl:  and  deepeft,  and 
in  every  refpedl  the  beft: ;  for  the  other  two^ 
named  the  eaft  and  weft  bays,  are  fcarcely  mord 
than  good  landing-places,  where  boats  may  con^ 
veniently  put  their  cafks  on  fliore. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Lfland  is  comoofed 

'      of 
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of  high  rugged  hills,  many  of  which  are  inac- 
ceffible,  though  generally  covered  with  trees. 
The  Spanifh  prifoners  obfervcd  to  the  Commo- 
dore, that  the  appearance  of  the  hills  in  fome 
parts  of  the  ifland  was  like  that  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chili,  where  the  gold  is  found,  fo  that 
it  is  not  impoffible  but  mines  might  be  difcover- 
ed  there. 

The  trees  of  which  the  woods  on  the  northern 
fide  are  compofed,  are  moft  of  them  aromatics, 
and  of  many  different  forts  ;  but  there  are  none 
of  them  of  a  fize  to  yield  any  confiderable 
timber,  except  the  myrtle  trees,  which  are  the 
iargell:  on  the  ifland;  though  even  thefe  will 
not  work  to  a  greater  length  than  forty  feet. 
Here  is  alfothe  pimento-tree,  and  the  cp.bbage- 
tree,  which  generally  grows  on  the  precipices, 
and  in  no  great  plenty,  each  tree  yielding  or.ly 
a  fingle  cabbage. 

Exclulive  of  a  great  number  of  plants  of  va- 
rious kinds,  almoil  all  the  vegetables  are  found 
here,  which  are  ufually  elleemed  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  cure  of  thofe  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders  which  are  contrailcd  by  fait  diet  and 
long  voyages.  Tliere  are  great  quantities  of 
water-creffes,  andpurflain,  with  excellent  wild 
forrel,  turnips,  and  Sicilian  radifhcs,  ^c. 

The  excellence  of  tlie  climate,  and  the  loofe- 
nefs  of  the  toil,  render  the  place  extremely  pro- 
per for  vegetation  ;  for  if  the  ground  is  any 
where  accidentally  turned  up,  it  is  immediate- 
ly overgrown  witii  turnips,  Qc.  Lord  Anfon, 
therefore,  having  with  him  garden -feeds  of  all 
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kinds,  and  ftones  of  different  forts  of  fruit,  fowed 
lettuces  and  other  garden-plants,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  his  countrymen,  who  fliould 
touch  here  again.  He  alfo  fet  in  the  woods 
a  great  variety  of  plumb,  apricot,  and  peach 
ftones. 

Former  writers  have  related,  that  this  ifland 
abounded  with  goats,  and  their  accounts  are 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  as  this  place  was  the  ufual 
refort  for  bucaneers  and  privateers  in  thofe  feas. 
There  are  two  inftances  to  confirm  this  j  one  of 
a  Mufquito  Indian,  and  the  other  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  a  Scotfman,  who  were  left  here  by  their 
refpedtive  lliips,  lived  alone  upon  the  ifland,  and 
confequently  were  no  ftrangers  to  its  produce, 
Selkirk,  who  was  the  laft,  after  a  ftay  of  near 
five  years,  was  taken  off  the  place  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchefs  privateers  of  Briftol,  in  1709; 
whofe  manner  of  life,  during  his  foiitude,  was, 
in  moft  particulars,  very  remarkable  j  and  he 
tells  us,  among  other  things,  that,  as  often  as 
he  caught  more  goats  than  he  wanted,  he  fome- 
times  marked  their  ears,  and  let  them  go  5 
which  was  found  to  be  true,  when  Anfon  was 
here ;  for  his  men  caught  feveral  of  thefe  ani- 
mals marked  in  this  manner.  But  the  goats  are 
now  much  diminifhed,  through  the  policy  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  apprized  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  bucaneers  drew  from  the 
provifions  of  goat-flefli,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  extirpate  the  breed,  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  this  relief.  For  which  purpofe, 
they  have  put  on  fhore  great  numbers  of  large 
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dogs,  who  have  deftroyed  all  the  goats  in  the  ac-» 
ceffible  parts  of  the  ifland.  > 

Along  the  fhore  are  plenty  of  fifh,  of  various 
kinds,  and  fea-lions  which  are  of  the  amphi- 
bious kind,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  feals, 
which  are  found  here  alfo  in  great  abundance. 

The  ifland  of  Mofa  Fuero,  or  little  Fernan- 
dez, is  about  twenty-two  leagues  to  Little  Fer- 
the  weft  of  the  former,  and  is  near  nan^ez. 
four  miles  in  length.  It  had  been  reprefented 
by  former  navigators,  as  a  barren  rock  ;  but, 
while  Commodore  Anfon  was  at  Juan  Fernan* 
dez,  he  was  joined  by  the  Gloucefter  command- 
ed by  Captain  Mitchell,  who  acquainted  the 
Commodore,  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the 
winds  as  far  as  this  ifland ;  and  affured  him, 
that  it  was  almoft  covered  with  trees  and  ver- 
dure, and  appeared  to  be  a  very  beautiful  ifland. 

In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  Com- 
modore fent  the  Trial  Hoop  to  examine  it,  which 
was  accordingly  done  ;  the  Trial  floop  found, 
that  it  bore  from  the  greater  Juan  Fernandez, 
weft  by  fouth,  and  that  it  was  a  much  larger 
and  better  fpot  than  had  been  generally  report- 
ed ;  that  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and  that  there 
were  feveral  fine  falls  of  water  running  down  its 
fides  into  the  fea.  They  alfo  found  that  there 
was  a  place  where  a  fhip  might  come  to  an 
anchor  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  though  the  an- 
chorao;e  is  inconvenient  j  for  the  bank  extends 
but  a  Ifttle  way,  is  fteep,  and  has  very  deep 
water  upon  it  :   fo  that  fliips  muft  come  to  an- 
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chor  very  near  the  fliore,  and  there  lie  expofei 
to  all  the  winds  but  a  foutherly  one. 

This  place  at  prefent  has  one  advantage  be- 
j'ond  the  ifland  of  Fernandez  Proper;  for  it  a- 
bounds  with  goats,  which  have  not  been  accu- 
flomed  to  be  difturbed,  and  are  nowife  fhy  or 
apprelienfive  of  danger  till  they  have  been  fre- 
quently fired  at. 

CHAP.       XL 

A  (general  defcription  of  Paraguay,  or  Rio-de-la^ 
Plata.  T^he  extent  and  nature  of  the  country  -, 
•with  foine  account  of  the  Indians.  Hoiv  the 
Portuguefe  firft  invaded  this  country,  under  A- 
lexius  Garcia.  'The  difcoreries  made  here  by  Se~ 
haftian  Cabot.  The  Spaniards  made  their  firft 
fett lenient s  in  this  country  under  Mendoza,  &c. 
Remarks  on  the  Jejuits  of  Paraguay,  the  fix 
difirids,  or  fubdivifions  of  this  extenfroe  pro- 
livicc^ 

^a~^IIis  large  country  received  its  name  from 
Jl^  the  river  Plata,  which  rifes  near  the  city 
of  that  name  in  Peru,  and  runs  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  through  this  country.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Brazil,  the  land  of  the  Ama- 
zons, and  part  of  Peru ;  on  the  eaft  by  part  of 
Brazil  and  the  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Chili 
and  Terra  Magellanicaj  and  on  the  weft  by 
part  of  Peru  and  part  of  Chili.  Its  utmoll 
northern  boundaries  are  generally  placed  in  12 
deg.  of  Ibuth  latitude,  beyond  the  town  of  Por- 
to 
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to  de  los  Reyes,  which  is  fituated  at  the  top  of 
the  lake  Xarayes  ;  and  the  fouthern  borders  are 
commonly  fet  down  in  35  deg.  30  min.  fo  that 
it  is  about  1400  miles  in  length.    It  alfo  extends 
from  about  the  48th  to  the  66th  deg.  of  weft 
longitude,  in  the  broadeft  part,  which  is  from  the 
Andes  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St  Francis ; 
fo  that  its  greateft  breadth  is  about  1080  miles, 
though   not  above   half  that   number  on   the 
fouthern  extremity,  where  it  is  narroweft.  Fa- 
ther Sepp  fays,  that  this  country  exceeds  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  put 
together.     The  principal  river  in  this  country 
is  the  Rio-de-la-Plata,  which  rifes  in   Peru  in 
20  deg.  fouth  latitude ;  it  firft  runs  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  till  joined  by  the  great  river  of  Paraguay, 
which  rifes  in  the  heart  of  the  country  in  fouth 
latitude  16,  and  unites  with  the  former  a  little 
before  the  city  of  AfTumption  in  fouth  latitude 
25.     About  1 00  miles  lower,  they  are  joined 
by   the  great  river  Parana  j   befides,  there  are 
many  other  rivers  both  from  the  eaft  and  weft, 
which  concur  in  forming  fo  great  a  collection  of 
water,  and  roll  in  conjunftion  towards  the  fea, 
where    it   difcharges  itfelf  near    the    town    of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  35  deg.  fouth  latitude,  being 
about  ninety  miles  broad. 

As  this  country  is  of  fo  vaft  an  extent  on  both 
fides,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  great  va- 
riety of  climates,  foils,  products,  and  inhabitants, 
the  farther  particulars  of  all  which  will  be  given 
when  defcribing  the  feveral  provinces.  In  the 
mean  time  v»e  (hail  fubjoin  a  general  account 

of 
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of  the  whole.  The  land  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
very  rich  and  fruitful,  producing  plenty  of  wheat 
and  other  European  grain,  fome  vines,  but  chief- 
ly  abounds  in  fugar-canes :  here  are  in  fome 
places  whole  woods  of  peaches,  almonds,  figs, 
ci?f.  planted  from  the  bare  kernels.  It  is  at 
prefent  fo  well  ftocked  with  all  forts  of  cattle, 
fmall  and  large,  that  they  run  in  a  manner  wild, 
the  inhabitants  killing  them  only  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  and  let  the  flelh  rot  on  the  ground. 
Here  are  alfo  great  variety  of  other  beafts,  fuch 
as  wild  and  tame  horfes  and  mules  ;  the  former 
are  fuffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and  of 
the  latter  they  furnifh  Peru  and  other  places 
with,  vaft  numbers  annually.  Here  are  three 
forts  of  deer ;  one  kind  almofl:  as  big  as  cows, 
with  very  large  horns,  and  ranging  chiefly  among 
the  flags  and  watery  grounds  ;  another  fort  ftill 
bigger,  which  rove  among  the  flat  grounds  ;  and 
a  third  fort,  which  are  fmall,  and  harbour  chiefly 
in  the  mountains.  In  the  woods  are  plenty  of 
voracious  animals,  fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  leopards, 
foxes,  Qc.  Here  are  alfo  fnakes  of  a  monfl:rous 
lize  j  and  the  rivers  breed  plenty  of  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  harm- 
lefs,  and  their  flefli  good  eating. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  to  the 
wefl  of  the  river  Paraguay,  confifts  of  large 
plain  lands,  extending  about  750  miles  in  length, 
without  any  trees,  or  any  thing  that  looks  like 
timber  ;  but  in  the  country  to  the  ealt  of  that 
river,  which  borders  on  Brazil,  there  is  a  variety 
of  hills  and  valievs,  of  v.'oods  and  champaign. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  parts  which  lie  about  and  to  the  north 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  have  annually  very 
heavy  rains,  ftorms,  and  tempefts,  when  the  fun 
is  vertical,  in  November  and  December.  At 
this  time  all  the  flat  country  is  overflowed,  their 
cifterns  and  refervoirs  of  water  being  replenifh- 
ed,  which  ferves  them  the  reft  of  the  year  till 
the  rains  return  ;  thefe  rains  moiften  their  lands, 
and  render  them  fruitful  in  frrain  and  fruits. 

But  it  is  diredlly  contrary  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  lies  fouth  of  the  tropic  ;  for 
it  is  fummer  there  in  November,  December, 
and  January ;  when  the  rivers  which  rife  with- 
in the  tropics  fwell  after  the  rains  are  fallen, 
overflowing  their  banks  as  they  pafs  through 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  which  they 
enrich  with  a  great  fertility. 

The  Indians  of  Paraguay  are  reprefented  as 
a  brave  people,  having  defeated  feveral  confider- 
able  bodies  of  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  inva- 
ded their  country.  It  coft  the  Spaniards  feveral 
years  work  before  they  could  fix  themfelves 
even  in  the  plains,  and  the  natives  defended 
themfelves  fo  well  in  the  woods  and  mountains 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  river  Uragua,  that  they 
were  never  fubdued,  till  the  Jeiuits  found  means 
to  inflnuate  themfelves  into  their  good  opinion, 
and  brought  them  into  a  kind  of  fubmiflion  by 
the  force  of  flattery,  and  without  the  leaft  com- 
pulfion  of  arms,  where  the  "e  divines  live  like 
fovereign  princes,  and  have  f)in.'ea  a  nev/  kind 
of  government  that  never  tefore  exifl:ed  in  the 

world. 
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world,  which  will  be  more -particularly  repre- 
fented  afterwards. 

The  firfl:  adventurer  who  penetrated  into  this 
country  was  Alexius  Garcia,  a  Portuguefe,  who 
was  fent  upon  that  enterprife  by  the  governor 
of  Brazil  in  the  year  1524;  when  he  marched 
acrofs  La  Plata,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Peru, 
where  he  amaffed  a  great  quantity  of  plate,  but 
was  cut  off  by  the  Indians  on  his  return,  with 
mofl  of  his  men ;  a  party  was  alfo  fent  to  fup- 
port  him,  who  fliared  the  fame  fate. 

Sebaftian  Cabot  (who  difcovered  North  Ame- 
rica for  King  Henry  VII.  but  afterwards  went 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  chief  pilot  of  the 
kingdom,  and  highly  carelTcd,  to  prevent  his 
engaging  with  any  other  court)  was  employed 
in  1526  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  make  a 
farther  dilcovery  of  South  America.  He  enter- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate,  (which  was 
firfl  difcovered  by  John  Diaz  de  Solis),  failed  up 
that  river  as  far  as  the  place  where  Garcia  was 
defeated,  and  met  with  the  plate  he  had  accu- 
mulated on  the  confines  of  Peru,  which  he  pur- 
chafed  of  the  natives  for  an  inconliderable  value, 
and  concluded  he  had  made  an  important  dif- 
covery,  as  he  apprehended  this  treafure  to  be  % 
the  produdl  of  Paraguay.  Accordingly  he  e-  \ 
refted  a  fort  where  the  tov/n  of  Affumptioa 
now  flands  ;  after  which  he  detached  Alvara 
Ramon  with  one  of  his  Ihips  to  fail  up  the  ri- 
ver. Uragua,  and  get  farther  intelligence  of  the 
mines  which  he  injaoined  were  to  be  found  near 

the 
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the  banks  of  that  river;  but  Ramon  and  his 
people  were  cut  off  by  the  natives. 

When  Cabot  had  made  fome  further  dlfco- 
veries  of  the  country,  he  fent  Ferdinand  Calde- 
ron  and  George  Barlow  with  intelligence  there- 
of to  Spain,  who  delivered  their  difpatches  to 
the  Emperor  at  Toledo  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1527.  Upon  this  advice  his  Imperial 
Majefty  offered  the  merchants,  vi^ho  liad  con- 
tributed towards  the  expenfs  of  this  voya"-e, 
that  they  might  continue  the  expedition,  and 
fhare  in  the  proRts,  which  they  refufed  ;  where- 
fore his  Majefty  took,  it  all  upon  himfelf;  but 
though  the  confequence  of  maintaining  a  dif- 
covery  600  miles  in  length  was  fo  confiderable 
a  thing,  yet  nothing  was  done  for  a  long  time 
upon  this  occafion.  However,  Cabot  continued 
in  expeftation  of  fupplies  for  the  fpace  of  five 
years,  when  his  patience  was  exhauftsd,  and  he 
returned  to  Spain  in  one  (hip  which  he  had  fa- 
red, and  all  the  men  that  were  left  alive.  He 
repaired  immediately  to  court,  and  informed  the 
Emperor  of  the  nature  of  his  expedition,  tlie 
fubftance  of  his  relation  being  as  follows :  That 
the  chief  race  of  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts  was 
that  of  the  Guaramies,  a  warlike,  treacherous, 
and  imperious  people,  who  called  all  the  other 
InAizns  Jla'ues,  that  could  not  fpeak  their  lan- 
guage, continually  waging  war  on  them,  where- 
in they  were  extremely  bloody  and  cruel,  kill- 
ing all  they  could,  without  taking  any  prifoners : 
the  territorv  of  the  city  de  la  Plata  was  inha- 
bited by  this  nation,  and  their  country  extond- 
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ed  about  1 500  miles,  from  whence  they  inva- 
ded Peru,  and  returned  home  in  a  viftorious 
manner  ;  but  Cabot  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  thofe  people,  and  eftabliflied  the  colony  of 
San  Efpiritus;  got  information  of  them  con- 
cerning the  country,  as  alfo  of  the  gold  and 
filver  of  Peru,  from  whence  the  river  was  called 
.  iie  la  Plata,  or  Plate 

Cabot  found  that  credit  was  the  more  readily 
given  to  this  report,  as  he  had  brought  home  a 
very  confiderable  quantity  of  plate  ;  upon  which 
feveral  of  the  beft  families  in  Spain  folicited 
the  court  to  be  fent  on  an  expedition  to  Para- 
guay j  in  confequence  of  which,  a  body  of 
2200  land-men,  befides  marines,  were  embark- 
ed for  the  river  of  Plate,  among  whom  were 
thirty  heirs  of  noble  families,  and  the  whole 
was  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza, 
who  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  1535  : 
but  this  was  not  done  without  great  oppolition 
from  the  natives,  who  defeated  feveral  bodies 
of  Spaniards ;  after  which  Mendoza  returned 
to  Spain,  leaving  Ogola  his  deputy-governor, 
■with  part  of  the  troops,  who  afterwards  aban- 
doned Buenos  Ayres,  and  returned  to  the  fort 
of  Affumption. 

The  governor  Alvaro-Nunez-Cabeza  de  Vaca 
afterwards  made  farther  difcoveries ;  planted 
colonies  as  far  as  the  north  of  Tucuman ;  re- 
built Buenos  Ayres,  and  founded  fome  other 
towns  near  the  mouth  of  the- river  Plate. 

Francis  de  Acquire  was  detached  with  200 

men 
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men  from  Chili  in  1553,  by  Baldivia,  when  he 
built  the  city  of  St  Jago.  John  Gomes  Zarita 
was  alfo  fent  from  ChiH  to  La  Plata  with  ano- 
ther body  of  troops  in  1555,  v/hen  he  built  the 
town  of  Cordova,  and  made  an  entire  conquefl 
of  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Paraguay ; 
but  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  that  river,  in- 
stead of  being  conquered  by  the  force  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  reduced  by  the  artifice  of  the 
miffionaries,  in  return  for  which  fervice  the 
crown  of  Spain  conferred  the  property  of  that 
country  upon  thofe  fathers,  who  have  there 
eftablifhed  for  themfelves  a  temporal  dominion. 

The  unconquered  Indians  are  governed  by 
their  caciques  j  but  that  part  of  the  country 
which  has  been  fubjedled  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  is  under  the  direftion  of  two  Spanifli  go- 
vernors, one  of  them  having  his  refidence  at 
St  Jago,  in  the  diftridl  of  Tucuman,  and  the 
other  at  the  town  of  Affumption,  though  both 
of  them  are  under  the  fuperintendency  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru ;  and  they  have  alfo  fub-go- 
vernors  in  every  diftridt. 

This  extenfive  country,  which  generatly  goes 
under  the  name  of  Paraguay,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing diftricls  or  provinces,  viz. 

I.  Tucuman  on  the  weft.  2.  Rio  de  la  Plata 
onthefouth.  3.Uraguay.  4.  Parana.  5.  Guay- 
ra;  thefe  three  lie  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Plate, 
And,  6.  Pr.raguay  Proper  on  the  north. 
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CHAP.       XII. 

A  brief  account  of  the  provinces  of  T^ucuman  and 
Rio  de  la  PLita ;  their  principal  towns,  trade, 
&c.  but  tnore  particularly  of  the  commerce  oj 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  of  the  Ajjiento  treaty  for 
furnijhing  it  with  negroes.  T'he  great  import- 
ance of  that  Jettlement  were  it  annexed  to  the 
Britijh  territories. 

I.  '  i  ''*HE  large  province  of  Tucuman  lies 
^  in  the  middle  between  Chili  and  Pa- 
Theprovince  r^guay.  It  is  not  eafy  exaftly  to 
of  Tucuman.  ftate  its  boundaries,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  north ;  however,  it  is  laid  to  extend 
Irom  fouth  latitude  24  to  34  deg.  viz.  from 
Chaco  on  the  north  to  Cuyo  and  the  territory 
of  the  Pampas  on  the  fouth,  being  ten  degrees, 
or  690  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Pa- 
raguay Proper  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  6n  the 
weil  by  the  imperial  bifliopric  of  St  Jago  in  • 
Chili,  Its  greateft  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is 
about  7  deg.  that  is,  from  weft  longitude  62  to 
69.  It  lies  for  the  moft  part  in  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate;  and  although  no  mines  of  gold 
or  filver  have  been  hitherto  difcovered  in  it,  yet 
the  country  is  both  rich  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  excellent  corn,  and  other  necelTary 
commodities,  with  vaft  herds  of  horfes  and 
cattle. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  province  are, 
I.  Sc  Jago  del  Ellero  the  capital,  and  an  epi- 

fcopal 
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fcopal  fee,  is  fituated  in  65  deg.  of  weft  lo.igi- 
tude,  and  27  deg.  40  min.  fouth  stjagodel 
latitude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolce,  Eftero. 
or  fweet  river,  which  is  here  pretty  laroe  and 
navigable,  affording  both  plenty  and  variety  of 
fifli.  However,  the  town  is  but  fmall,  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  houfes,  or  500  families,  and  is 
quite  deftitute  of  wall,  ditch,  or  any  other  de-  " 
fence. 

The  adjacent  country  is  rich,  producing  plen- 
ty of  wheat,  rice,  and  barley,  as  likewife  fruits 
of  all  forts,  efpecially  figs  and  raifins.  The 
forefts  afford  plenty  of  game,  but  are  infefted 
with  tygers  and  other  voracious  animals,  parti- 
cularly one  fort,  called  Giianacos,  which  are  as 
large  as  common  horfes,  with  long  necks,  fmall 
heads,  and  Ihort  tails,  in  whofe  maw  is  found 
the  occidental  bezoar. 

The  town  has  four  churches,  the  cathedral, 
that  of  the  Jefuits,  and  two  more  belonging  to 
other  monafteries.  The  inquifitor,  or  governor 
of  this  province,  who  is  a  fecular  prieft,  has 
his  relidence  here,  and  nominates  his  fut)ftitute 
officers  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  town  is  reported  to  lie  almoft  in  the 
mld-v^ay  between  the  mines  of  Potofi  and  Bue- 
nos Ayres ;  the  plate  is  brought  here  from  the 
former  on  the  backs  of  mules,  becaufe  of  the 
unevennefs  of  the  country,  but  from  St  Jago  to 
Buenos  Ayres  it  is  carried  in  waggons  over  one 
continued  plain,  where  there  are  neither  hills 
nor  woods  to  be  difcovered. 

2.  San  Miguel,  or  St  Michael,  was  the  firft 

tOVVft 
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town  the  Spaniards  founded  in  this  country, 
„     ...     ,     and  is  plealantlv  fituated  on  a  fer- 

San  Miguel.  r  •'111  r      r       11 

tile  plain,  near  the  banks  or  a  imall 
river  that  falls  into  the  Rio  Dolce  near  St  Jago, 
from  which  it  is  diftant  about  fifty-four  miles, 
in  a  north-weft  diredion.  The  produilions  of 
the  neighbouring  country  are  the  fame  with  that 
of  St  Jago,  and  not  inferior  in  fertility.  The 
air  here  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fweeteft  and 
moft  falubrious  in  all  Paraguay,  which  makes 
the  country  well  inhabited,  and  ftored  with  all 
the  conveniencies  of  life. 

3.  Salta,  or  Lerma,  ftands  on  a  fmall  river, 
c  ,  which  foon  after  falls  into  a  neigh- 

bouring  lake.  It  is  principally  in- 
habited by  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  town  and 
country  adjacent  belong,  having  about  400 
houfes,  and  five  or  fix  churches  or  monafteries. 
Salta  is  a  place  of  great  refort,  on  account  ot 
the  ?reat  quantity  of  corn,  meal,  wine,  cattle, 
tallow,  fait  meat,  and  other  fuch  commodities, 
which  are  fent  from  thence  into  Peru,  and  other 
places. 

4.  Cordova  lies  about  300  mJles  fouth  of  St 
^    .  Tago  del  Eftero,  and  480  north-weft 

from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  a  very 
confiderable  town,  but  fituated  on  a  marfliy, 
though  rich  and  fertile  foil,  in  63  deg.  30  min. 
v/cft  longitude,  and  31  deg.  30  min.  fouth  lati- 
tude, in  a  temperate  healthy  climate,  with  equal 
winter  and  fummer,  all  the  territory  about  it 
being  full  of  cattle,  and  abounding  with  luxu- 
riant  paftures.      It  produces   plenty  of  corn, 

fruits. 
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fruits,  and  other  neceffarles,  and  has  feveral  ex- 
cellent falt-pits ;  fo  that  the  town  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  thofe  commodities,  with  Peru 
eljpecially,  as  it  lies  on  the  road  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
taking  gold  and  filver  in  return  for  its  mer- 
chandife.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  manufadluring  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they 
fend  to  Potoli. 

There  are  many  other  towns  in  this  province, 
which  are  faid  to  be  daily  increafing  in  number 
of  inhabitants  and  extent  of  trade, 

2.  Rio  de.  la  Plata,  or  La  Plata  Proper,  is  fo 
called  from  the  remarkable  river  of  The  province 
the  fame  name,  along  whofe  banks  of  La  Plata. 
it  extends  itfelf  on  each  fide,  about  600  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  300 
where  broadeft  from  eall:  to  weft ;  being  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Chaco,  Paraguay  Proper, 
and  Parana ;  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Uraguay  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  territory  of  Pampas,  and 
Terra  Magellanica ;  and  on  the  weil  by  Tucu- 
man. 

The  principal  towns  here  are, 

I .  The  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fo  called  from 

its    pleafant    and    healthy    fltuation,     Buenos  Ayres. 

being  fituated  in  57  deg.  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  35  deg.  25  min.  fouth  latitude,  up- 
on a  gentle  riiing  ground,  upwards  of  60  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate,  and  upon 
the  fouth  fide  of  it,  that  river  being  here  feven 
'leagues  wide,  and  navigable  by  any  iliip  fixty 
leagues  above  the  town,  but  no  farther  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  a  great  cataraft.  The  houfes  of  this 
city,  which  were  formerly  of  mud  walls  thatch- 
ed with  ftraw,  and  very  low,  are  now  much 
improved,  fome  being  of  chalk,  and  others  of 
brick,  having  one  ftory  befides  the  ground-floor, 
and  moft  of  them  tiled.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fpacious  and  elegant  ftruclure.  The  chapter  is 
compofed  of  the  biihop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and 
two  canons.  Here  are  feveral  convents,  and  a 
royal  chapel  in  the  caftle  where  the  governor 
refides.  The  principal  fquare  is  very  large,  and 
built  near  a  little  river  ;  like  moil:  towns  fitua- 
ted  on  rivers,  its  breadth  is  not  proportioned 
to  its  length.  The  front  anfwering  to  the  fquare 
is  the  callle  where  the  governor  conftantly  re- 
fides,  and  with  the  other  forts  has  looc  regu- 
lar troops.  The  number  of  the  houfes  are  a- 
bout  4000.  There  is  a  fmall  church  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  city  for  the  Indians.  With 
regard  to  the  oeconomical  government  and  ma- 
giftracy,  it  correfponds  with  the  other  places  in 
South  America  under  the  Spanifli  jurifdiftion. 
The  climate  here  is  very  little  different  from 
that  of  Spain  ;  there  are  indeed  violent  tempefts 
of  winds  and  rains,  accompanied  with  fuch 
dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings,  as  fill  the  in- 
habitants, though  ufed  to  them,  with  terror  and 
confternation ;  but  in  fummer  the  exceflive  heats 
are  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  conftant- 
ly  begin  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning.  The 
city  is  furrounded  by  a  fpacious  and  pleafant 
country,  free  from  any  obftrCKftion  to  the  fight; 
and  from  thofe  delightful  plains  the  inhabitants 

are 
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are  furniflied  with  fiich  plenty  of  cattle,  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  univerfe  where  meat  is 
better  or  cheaper.  It  is  alfo  fertile  in  all  forts 
of  grain  and  fruits,  and  would  be  flill  more  fo 
if  duly  cultivated ;  but  the  people  are  exceflive 
indolent,  and  content  themfelves  with  what  na- 
ture produces  without  labour.  It  formerly  bore 
very  excellent  vines,  from  which  they  made  fe- 
veral  forts  of  excellent  wines,  befides  the  vaft 
quantities  of  grapes  they  dried  for  ufe. 

Within  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  are 
two  other  confiderable  cities,  befides  g^^^^  P 
leiTer  ones.  The  firil  is  Santa  Fee, 
about  210  miles  to  the  north-wefh  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  fouth  latitude  3  i  deg.  40  min.  at  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Salado  and  Paraguay ;  all 
the  territory  quite  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  on 
each  fide  of  the  river,  being  very  delightful  apd 
rich  in  all  produftions.  The  town  is  built  of 
brick,  and  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  for 
the  defence  of  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  iilver 
which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fettle- 
ment,  though  the  Spaniards  are  averfe  to  the 
opening  of  them,  for  fear  they  (liould  encourage 
fome  of  their  enemies  to  come  and  take  pofcf- 
lion  of  their  treafure. 

Corrientes  is  the  next  town  in  courfe  up 
the  river,  and  ftands  about  eighty  Corrientes. 
leagues  higher  ;  being  built  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay;  but  it  is  fo  fmall  and  inconiider- 
able,  that  it  nowife  anfwers  the  dignity  of  its 
Ctuation,   between  thefe  two 'remarkable  rivers. 

T  t  gewever. 
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However,  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
-TV  »  .        very  extenlive,  and  indeed    fuch  a 

The  exten-  -'  ' 

five  commerce  Commerce  as  no  other  port  in  the 
of  Buenos  Spanilli  Weft  Indies  can  boaft  ;  for 
■  >res.  hither  come  from  the  moft  dillianC 

provinces  in  the  Spaniih  empire,  the  moll;  va- 
luable commodities,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  European  goods  ;  ftich  as  Vigonia  wool 
from.  Peru,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from 
Chili,  and  lilver  from  Potofi ;  from  the  towns 
of  Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  are  brought  hither 
the  fineft  tobacco,  fugars,  cotton,  thread,  yellow 
wax,  and  cotton  cloth,  moft  of  which  is  ufed 
at  Bilencs  Ayres  by  the  flaves  and  other  do- 
meftics ;  and  from  Paraguay,  the  herb  fo  called 
and  fo  highly  valued ;  being  a  kind  of  tea 
drank  all  over  South  America  by  the  better  fort, 
of  which  one  branch  is  computed  to  amount  to  a 
million  of  pieces  of  eight,  all  paid  in  goods,  no 
money  being  allowed  (o  pafs  here.  Thefe  goods 
are  moilly  European,  and  conlift  in  knives,  guns, 
fcillars,  ribands,  tafraties,  fiik  ftockings,  Eng- 
\'\\\\  hats,  Engiifli  bays  and  coarfe  cloth  :  all 
thefe  merchandifes  are  carried  through  this  vaft 
extent  of  country,  in.  little  waggons,  though 
between  Corrientes  and  this  place  there  are  no 
-lefs  than  fix  great  rivers,  in  pafiing  which, 
the  cattle  arc  trained  to  fwim,  and  goods  are 
palled  over  in  floats.  The  commerce  between 
Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  chiefly  for  cattle  and 
mules  ;  fuch  as 'are  concerned  in  the  former,  go 
firft  to  the  governor,  and  alkhis  leave  to  drive 
a  herd  of  cattle  into  Peru,  which  is  never  refu- 

fed 
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fed  when  backed  by  a  prefent  of  fome  thoufand 
pieces  of  eight.  The  next  thing  is  to  take  -jo 
or  40,000  wild  cows  out  of  the  King's  paftures, 
which  is  performed  by  perfons  who  follow  that 
bufmefs  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  deliver  thelb 
creatures  at  about  two  or  three  pieces  of  eight, 
Of  nine  lliillings  Sterling  per  head.  At  that  rate 
30,000  cattle  may  come  to  near  100,000  pieces, 
of  eight,  and  at  market  may  poflibly  bring 
300,000  pieces.  The  commerce  of  mules  is 
carried  on  by  facSors,  which  are  Ycnt  by  the 
merchants  of  Peru,  who  obtain  the  governor's 
licence  by  a  coniiderable  prefent ;  and  then  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  to  the  natives  and  inhabitants, 
fpecifying  the  number  and  times  when  they 
fhall  be  delivered.  At  the  appointed  times 
they  mark  and  flamp  them  with  a  hot  iron  on 
the  ihoulders,  being  from  that  time  to  be  main- 
tained at  their  expenfe.  Thefe  coli  about  three 
or  four  pirces  of  eight  ^ach,  and  are  driven  by 
pretty  quick  jouneys  to  Salta,  about  two  thirds 
of  the  way  to  Potofi.  There  they  winter,  and 
are  fatted  with  great  .care.  Whefi  they  are  in  full 
ilefh,  they  carry  them  to  Potofi,  where  they  are 
fold  for  from  fevcn  to  nine  pieces  of  eight  each  ; 
but  fuch  as  are  carried  farther  into  the  country, 
bring  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  eight,  and  fome- 
times  come  to  a  hundred.  The  trade  carried 
on  betwixt  Buenos  Ayres  and  Europe  fliould  be 
only  by  the  regifter-fliips  from  Spain ;  but  be- 
sides this,  there  is  carried  on  a  contraband  trade 
to  England  and  Spain  ;  and  there  is  another 
with  the  Portuguefe  who  poffefs  the  oppofite 
T  t  2  fhore 
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fliore  of  R.io^e-la-Plata,  by  means  of  little 
vellels,  under  cover  of  fending  their  own  com- 
modities, but  really  European  goods. 

Belides  the  different  branches  of  trade  car- 
ried on  here,  already  mentioned,  there  was  ftill 
another  very  confiderabie  article,  namely,  the 
importation  of  negro  flaves,  which  was  done  by 
other  nations  in  the  following  manner. 
.    The  firfl  afliento,   or  farm.,  was  a  treaty,   or 

The  affien-  contradl  made  in  1702,  between  the 
to  treaty.  King  of  Spain,  and  the  French  Gui- 
nea company,  .for  furnifhing  the  Spanilh  domi- 
nions in  South  America  with  negro  flaves : 
whereby  the  compliment  of  negroes  was  to 
be  3800  yearly,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  about  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  and  4800  in 
time  of  peace ;  the  duty  being  fixed  at  thirty- 
three  piafters  and  one  third,  or  L.  5  :  19  :  5J- 
Sterling  for  every  negro.  But,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  French  ceded  the  affiento  treaty  to 
the  Englifh,  who  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Spaniards,  for  the  furnifhing  of  negroes,  which 
was  to  commence  the  ifl  of  May  1713*  and 
terminate  in  May  1743.  The  EnglilTi  South-fea 
company  undertook  to  fupply  Spanilli  America 
veariy  with  4800  negroes,  for  which  the 
fame  duty  was  to  be  paid,  as  had  been  fettled 
by  the  French.  The  forty-fecond  article  of 
this  treaty,  which  was  the  laft  and  moft  confi- 
derabie of  ail,  was  not  included  in  the  treaty 
>vith  the  French  j  for  this  article  permitted  the 
Engliih  aflientifts  to  fend  into  the  ports  of  Spa- 
niHi  America,  every  year  the  treaty  was  to  fub- 

-^    '  fiil. 
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lift,  a  Ihip  of  500  tuns,  laden  with  the  fame 
commodities  the  Spaniards  ufually  fend  there ; 
with  a  licence  to  vend  the  fame,  conjointly 
with  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Porto-Bello  and  Ve- 
ra Cruz ;  which  was  a  conceffion  diametrically 
oppolite  to  the  ancient  policy,  and  ufual  jealou- 
fy  of  the  Spaniards,  with  regard  to  their  Ame- 
rican commerce.  By  fome  additional  articles, 
the  Englilh  were  alfo  allowed  to  fend  their  fhip 
yearly,  though  the  flota,  or  Spaniih  galleons 
fhould  not  fail  to  America ;  that  the  firft  ten 
years  this  veffel  might  carry  650  tuns  ;  as  alfo 
that  the  commodities  which  might  remain  after 
the  fale  of  the  negroes,  fliould  be  fent  to  Eu- 
rope, after  the  Haves  had  been  landed  at  Buenos 
Ayres  :  and,  if  their  deftination  was  to  Porto- 
Bello;^  Vera  Cruz,  Carthagena,  and  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  they  Ihould  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  Antilles,  and  none  of  them  to  the  South 
fea.  However,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
laft  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  the  Englifh  af- 
fientifts  v/ere  deprived  of  four  years  enjoyment 
of  their  trade ;  which  was  afterwards  entirely 
relinquiihed,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  com- 
pany. 

A^  very  confiderable  part  of  the  g-old  and 
filver  of  Peru  and  Chili  is  exported  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Eurooe  ;  as  alfo  great  quantities  of 
hides  an^  tallow,  v/ith  fuch  other  commodities 
as  are  furniihed  by  this  part  of  America  :  for 
the  importance  of  this  place  principally  con- 
lifts  in  its  convenient  fituation  tor  commerce  ; 
whereby  the  moft  valuable  commodities,  in  the 

moft 
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moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  Spanifh  empire, 
are  brought  here  to  be  exchanged  for  European 
goods. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  this  place, 
we  may  eafily  form  a  judgment  of  its  vaft  im- 
portance. It  is  not  only  remarkable  for  an  ex- 
cellent climate,  and  luxuriant  foil,  but  alfo  one 
of  the  beft  lituations  in  all  South  America  for 
trade  and  commerce  :  the  navigation  to  it  is 
diredl  and  uninterrupted ;  the  great  river  of 
Plate,  and  its  copious  tributaries  lay  open  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  which  renders  a 
free  and  eafy  communication  between  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  even  to  the 
dill:ance  of  many  hundred  miles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  Spanifli  war, 
the  judicious  Governor  PuHeyn  publiflied  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  a  propofal  for 
humbling  Spain  :  in  which  he  urged  the  necef- 
iity,  and  the  great  advantages  that  would  at- 
tend the  taking  and  retaining  of  Buenos  Ayres  : 
for,  as  the  governor  juftly  obferved,  by  the  ta- 
king of  this  place,  and  making  good  fettlements 
in  its  neighbourhood,  we  fliould  have  the  Spa- 
niards at  our  mercy,  and  then  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  chaftife  ^lem  upon  any  juft  offence, 
cr  violation  of  treaties.  Had  this  projedt  been 
carried  into  execution,  we  fhould  have  reaped 
the  advantages  of  it  long  before  now,  and  would 
have  been  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  us  at 
prefent. 

As  the  town  has  no  regular  fortifications,  at 
lead  no  forts  of  anyllrength,  and  thofe  but  poorly 

garrifonedj 
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garrifoned,  a  fmall  armament  with  a  few  Regu- 
lar troops  would  foon  reduce  the  glace  j  and  as 
the  Spaniards  have  no  maritime  force  here,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  keep  the  polTeffion,  which  (if 
right  improved)  would  be  attended  with  the 
following  advantages  of  Great  Britain. 

1 .  By  the  Britiih  being  in  pofleffion  of  this 
town',  it  would  not  only  deprive  the  Spaniards 
of  the  beft  port  they  have  on  the  eaftern  ihore 
of  South  America,  but  alfo  weaken  their  trade 
and  fliipping,  and  humble  their  unbounded 
pride. 

2.  It  would  not  only  be  an  introduftion  for 
us  into  South  America,  from  which  we  have 
been  formerly  excluded,  but  would  open  to  us 
new  fources  of  wealth  and  commerce.  For,  by 
being  fettled  here,  we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  trading  not  only  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  but  alfo  for  penetrating  into  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
thereby  come  in  for  a  fliare  of  thefe  valuable 
metals. 

3.  It  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  making 
fettlements  to  the  fouthward  of  the  river  Plate, 
in  that  extenfive,  though  uninhabited  country, 
of  Patagonia  or  Terra  Magellanica,  which  is 
generally  reprefented  as  a  fruitful  and  agreeable 
territory,  abounding  with  innumerable  herds  of 
cattle,  and  if  peopled  with  induftrious  inhabi- 
tants, might,  through  procefs  of  time,  become 
a  valuable  colony. 

4.  By  being  Icltled  in  this  province,  it  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on   a  moil 

beneficial 
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beneficial  arid  lucrative  trade  with  our  allies 
the  Portugu^e  in  the  Brazils ;  and  as  we  are 
joined  in  confederacy  with  that  nation  againfl 
the  Spaniards,  the  Brazilians  may  be  of  great 
ufe  to  us  at  prefent  in  aflifting  at  the  reduc-* 
tion  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  lies  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

5.  By  our  fettling  here,  it  would  not  only  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  our  colonies,  enlarge  the  I 
number  of  our  fubjefts,  extend  our  commerce  j 
but  would  alfo  prodigioufly  augment  our  navi- 
gation and  failors,  and  exhauft  immenfe  quan- 
tities of  our  manufadlures,  and  render  us  ftill 
more  and  more  formidable  to  our  afpiring  foes. 

CHAP.     xm. 

The  provinces  ofUragiiay ,  Parana,   andGtiayra; 
their  principal  to-wnsy  rivers y  and  trade,  &c. 

3.  '  s  '-HE  provinceof  Uraguay  is  bounded  by 
Jl  Parana  on  the  north ;  by  the  river 
Theprovince  Plate  on  the  wcft  and  fouth  ;  and 
of  Uraguay.  qu  the  esft  by  part  of  Brazil.  Its 
length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- weft  is  630 
miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  390,  but  much  narrower  in  other  parts. 
Formerly  there  were  many  confiderable  towns 
in  this  province,  fuch  as  Los  Reyes,  AlTump-^ 
tion.  Conception,  St  Thomas,  with  many 
others,  \vhich  were  built  by  the  Spaniards,  biit 
have  fince  been  abandoned,  and  gone  moftiy  to 
ruin. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  province  of  Parana,  fo  called  from 
the  great  river  of  the  fame  name.  The  province 
which  is  its  fouthern  boundary,  of  Parana. 
where  it  divides  it  from  Uraguay  :  it  is  alfo 
bounded  by  Guayra  and  Paraguay  Proper  on  the 
north ;  on  the  eafl  by  Brazil ;  and  by  La  PLua 
Proper  on  the  weft.  Its  length,  as  far  as  has 
been  difcovered,  is  computed  to  be  about  400 
miles,  though  great  parts  of  it  are  ftill  un- 
known ;  and  the  breadth  in  fome  places  is  about 
340  miles. 

The  towns  belonging  to  this  diftridt,  lay  for- 
merly on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  but  very  little 
is  known  concerning  thefe  except  their  names 
and  iituation. 

5.  The  province  of  Guayra  is  bounded  by 
Paraguay  Proper  on  the  north  ;  by  The  province 
Brazil  on  the  eaft,  by  Parana  on  of  Guayra. 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Paraguay  on  the 
weft.  Its  greateft  extenlion  from  eaft  to  weft, 
is  computed  about  450  miles,  and  near  tlie 
fame  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  The  tropic 
of  Capricorn  cuts  it  almoft  in  two  equal  parts, 
fo  that  its  climate  muft  be  very  hot ;  though  it 
is  moift  on  account  of  the  great  dews  and  rains, 
which  makes  it  very  fruitful  in  provifions  as 
well  as  difeafes ;  infomuch  that,  on  account  of 
the  latter,  foms  have  reprcfented  it  as  a  fitter 
habitation  for  wild  beafts  than  human  creatures. 
However,  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  tole- 
rably well  peopled  at  the  firft  coming  of  the 
Spaniards ;  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  that  have  been 
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fince  defertcd  or  deftroyed,  either  by  the  fick- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  the  inhumanity 
of  the  Brazilian  Portuguefe,  who  either  de- 
ftroyed the  people,  or  obliged  them  to  quit 
their  habitations.  The  town  of  Guaray  Civi- 
dad  is  fituated  in  24  deg.  fouth  latitude;  St 
Xavier  is  about  300  miles  to  the  eaftward,  on 
the  confines  of  Brazil ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  towns  are  generally  poor,  having  neither 
plenty  of  bread  nor  flefli,  except  that  of  the 
wild  beafls  which  they  deftroy. 

CHAP.       XIV. 

An  account  of  the  territory  of  the  fefuits  in  Pa- 
raguay Proper;  their  manner  of  fettling  and 
governing  it ;  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

6.  T^Araguay  Proper  is  the  moft  northern  di- 
X      ftrift,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by 

Paraguay  the  great  country  of  the  Amazons, 
Proper.  on  the  caft  by  the  province  of  Guay- 

ra,  on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Parana  and  La 
Plata,  and  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Peru  and  Tu- 
cuman ;  but  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  its 
weftern  and  northern  limits  are  far  from  being 
certain. 

The  chief  town  of  this  province  is  Aflump- 
tion,  v/hich  ftands  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  being  fituated  in  59  deg. 
35  min.  weft  longitude,  and  24  deg.  47  jnin. 
fouth  latitude,  about  150  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  where  the 

.  former 
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former  begins  to  be  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1538,  being  re- 
markable for  its  healthy  and  advantageous  litua- 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
containing  at  leaft  400  families  of  Spaniards,  and 
feveral  thoufands  of  meftizoes  and  mulattoes. 
The  adjacent  country  is  exceeding  rich  and 
fruitful,  producing  plenty  of  grain  and  variety 
of  fruits,  not  only  of  thofe  natural  to  the  coun- 
try, but  thofe  which  have  been  tranfported  hi- 
ther from  Spain ;  and  the  air  is  fo  temperate, 
that  the  trees  are  clothed  with  a  perennial  and 
delightful  verdure.  There  are  likewife  very 
noble  and  luxuriant  paftures  in  the  circumja- 
cent plains,  on  which  are  bred  very  numerous 
herds  of  cattle ;  fo  that  there  is  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary plenty  of  provilions  in  the  town,  as  to 
make  the  natives,  blacks,  and  others,  ambi- 
tious of  living  in  it. 

There  are  many  towns  and  villages  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  fome  of  which  are  very  po- 
pulous and  extremely  magnificent. 

Before  I  leave  this  country  of  Paraguay,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  fay  fomething  of  that  extra- 
ordinarv  fpecies  of  commonwealth  which  the 
Jefuits  have  ere<fted  in  this  countrv. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  ceilcury  thefe 
fathers  reprefented  to  the  court  of  ^j^^  ^-^^^  ^^^ 
Madrid,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  progiefsofthe 
in  their  miffions  was  owing  to  the  J*^"'"  '"  ^^" 
fcandal  which  the  imm.orality  or  the 
Spaniards  never  failed  to  give,  and  to  the  ha- 
tred which  their  infolent  behaviour  caufed  in 
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the  Indians  where-ever  they  came.  They  fur- 
ther infinuated,  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  im- 
pediment, the  empire  of  the  gofpel  might,  by 
their  labours,  have  been  extended  into  the  moll 
unknown  parts  of  America  J  and  that  all  thefe 
countries  might  be  fubdued  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty's  obedience  without  expenfe,  and  without 
force.  This  remonftrance  was  liftened  to  with 
attention;  the  fphere  of  their  labours  was  mark- 
ed out  j  an  uncontrolled  liberty  was  given  to 
the  Jefuits  within  thefe  limits,  and  the  govern- 
ors of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  orders  not  to 
interfere,  nor  to  fuifer  any  Spaniard  to  enter 
into  this  pale  without  licence  from  the  fathers. 
They  on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  ca- 
pitation-tax in  proportion  to  their  flock,  and  to 
fend  a  certain  number  of  men  to  the  King's 
works  whenever  they  {hould  be  demanded,  and 
the  miffions  become  populous  enough  to  fupply 
them. 

On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  entered  upon  the 
fcene  of  adlion,  and  opened  their  fpiritual  cam- 
paign. They  began  by  gathering  together  about 
1 50  wandering  families,  whom  they  perfuaded  to 
fettle,  and  they  united  them  into  a  little  town- 
ihip.  This  was  the  flight  foundation  upon 
which  they  have  built  a  fuperfliruclure  which 
has  amazed  the  world,  and  added  fo  much 
power  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  has  brought 
io  much  envy  and  jealoufy  upon  their  fociety. 
For  when  they  had  made  this  beginning,  they 
laboured  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains,  and  with 
luch   maflerly  policy,    that,   by   degrees,  they 

mollified 
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mollified  the  minds  of  the  moft  favage  nations, 
fixed  the  moft  rambling,  and  fubdued  the  moft 
averfe  to  government.  They  prevailed  upon 
thoufands  of  various  difperfed  tribes  of  people 
to  embrace  their  religion,  and  to  fubmit  to  their 
government ;  and  when  they  had  fubmitted, 
the  Jefuits  left  nothing  undone  that  could  con- 
duce to  their  remaining  in  this  fubjedlion,  or 
that  could  tend  to  increafe  their  number  to  the 
degree  requifite  for  a  well-ordered  and  potent 
fociety,  and  their  labours  were  attended  with 
amazing  fuccefs. 

This  miffion  gradually  increafed  till  it  at- 
tained its  prefent  extent,  which  comprehends 
at  leaft  300,000  families,  who  are  moft  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  fathers,  and  pay  them  all  the  re- 
verence that  can  be  ihewn  to  mortals.  They 
live  in  towns,  are  regularly  clad,  they  labour 
in  agriculture,  and  carry  on  manufaftures ;  fome 
of  them  afpire  even  to  the  elegant  arts. 

Thefe  Indians  are  divided  into  forty-two  pa- 
riflics,  all  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Paraguay 
and  Parana,  and  none  above  thirty  miles  di- 
ftance  from  another.  In  each  parifh  there  is  a. 
Jefuit,  who  is  fupreme  in  all  caufes,  as  well  ci- 
vil as  ecclefiaftical,  from  whofe  decifion  there 
lies  no  appeal.  By  him  their  caciques  or  chief 
officers  are  nominated,  as  alfo  all  inferior  ones; 
and  even  their  military  commanders  receive 
their  orders  from  him.  Nothing  can  be  better 
contrived  than  the  regulations  under  which  they 
live.  Every  family  hath  its  proportion  of  land 
and  labour.     Induftry  is  common  to  all,  yet , 

wealth 
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wealth  is  attained  by  none ;  the  produdl  of  their 
harveft  is  carried  into  the  fociety's  magazines, 
whence  the  fathers  difpenfe  whatever  to  them 
appears  neceflary  to  every  family  according  to 
its  degree.  The  furplus,  which  is  very  confi- 
derable,  faid  to  amount  to  about  800,000  pounds 
Sterling,  is  fent  to  Cordova  or  Santa  Fee,  there 
being  at  each  place  a  procurator-general,  who 
takes  care  of  what  belongs  to  the  fociety,  and, 
as  occafion  offers,  tranfports  their  wealth  into 
Europe. 

It  is  impoflible  to  imagine  any  thing  in  the 
Indies  more  regular,  or  more  magnificent  than 
their  parifh-churches.  They  are  capacious,  well 
built,  and  moft  elegantly  furnifhed;  gilding  and 
paintings  flrike  the  eye  on  every  fide,  and  all 
the  facred  utenfils  are  of  gold  and  filver,  nay,  in 
many  of  them  they  are  decorated  with  emeralds, 
and  other  precious  flones ;  fo  that  divine  fervice 
is  celebrated  with  the  moil  folemn  fplendour. , 
On  one  of  the  high  altars  are  tribunals  for  the 
civil  magiflrate,  on  the  other  fide  are  like  con- 
veniencies  for  military  oflicers.  As  to  the  fa- 
ther himfelf,  his  bufinefs  is  to  officiate,  which 
he  does  twice  a- day  with  the  utmofl  gravity. 
Their  mufic,  both  vocal  and  inflrumental,  is  far 
from  being  contemptible,  the  people  having  na- 
turally a  genius  for  that  fcience,  which  the  fa- 
thers have  taken  care  to  cultivate.  The  dwel- 
ling, or  rather  palace,  of  this  fpiritual  prince 
is  like  the  church,  extremely  grand  for  the 
country  in  which  we  find  it.  It  confiffs  of  va- 
rious apartm.ents,  faitcd  to  the  various  funftions 

of 
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of  its  mafter.  In  the  morning  he  gives  audi- 
ence to  fuch  as  have  any  public  bufinefs  with 
him  ;  about  noon  he  hears  confeffions,  in  which 
he  is  very  exait,  that  being  the  principal  pillar 
on  which  his  fovereignty  refts  ;  in  the  after- 
noon he  walks  abroad,  gives  dired;ions,  infpedts 
the  public  and  private  affairs  of  his  parifli ;  in 
the  evening  he  catechifes,  explains  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  difcourfes  on 
moral  fubjedts  to  fuch  as  attend  him,  by  rota- 
tion. In  fome  parts  of  his  condud;  he  is  ex- 
tremely modeft  and  praiie-worthy,  in  others 
not  a  little  lofty  and  affuming.  To  the  firft  we 
refer  his  fimple  manner  of  living,  faring  coarfe- 
ly,  fleeping  moderately,  and  ufing  few  or  no 
diverfions,  if  we  except  fuch  recreations  as  he 
allows  to  his  people.  We  are  led  to  accufe  him 
of  the  latter,  by  obferving  the  mighty  diftance 
at  vyhich  he  keeps  his  people,  caufmg  even  their 
magiftrates  to  be  correfted  before  him  with 
ftripes,  and  allov/ing  the  beil  man  in  the  parifh 
to  kifs  his  fleeve,  as  the  higheft  honour  he  is  to 
hope  for  :  to  which  may  be  added,  their  deftroy- 
ing  all  the  notions  of  property  ;  for  (except  the 
father  himfelf )  there  is  no  body  who  poflefles 
any  thing  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  fo  that 
he  exercifes  in  the  higheft  fcnfe  both  the  office 
of  a  priefl  and  of  a  king. 

There  is  an  annual  meetino-  of  all  the  fathers, 
who  then  confer  on  the  methocis  neceflary  to  be 
taken  for  promoting  the  common  concerns  of 
the  miffion,  for  making  new  laws,  or  abolifh- 
ing  old  ones,  as  the  neceflity  of  aifairs  may  re- 
quire. 
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quire.  This  is  the  fupreme  council,  over  which, 
for  ought  that  appears,  neither  his  CathoUc 
Majefty,  nor  the  Pope  himfelf  has  any  power. 
The  firft  they  have  perfuaded,  that  all  inter- 
courfe  between  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  is 
dangerous  to  the  falvation  of  the  former,  and 
on  this  pretence  they  have  obtained  a  prohibi- 
tion to  the  latter.  As  for  the  holy  father,  he  is 
either  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  condudl 
of  the  Jelluts,  or  is  elfe  fo  little  acquainted  with 
it,  that  he  never  interferes  therewith,  but  leaves 
all  things  to  be  guided  by  the  order.  To  this 
council,  or  congregation,  the  caciques  are  ac- 
countable, and  from  them  they  receive  fuch  or- 
ders as  concern  the  miflion  in  general;  whereas 
in  matters  relating  to  their  particular  pariOaes, 
they  are  entirely  diretfted  by  theprefiding  prieft. 
One  great  point  under  confideration  at  each  of 
thefe  affemblies  is,  preventing  llrangers  from  ha- 
ving any  intelligence  of  the  llate  of  the  miihon ; 
another  for  reftraining  the  Indians  from  learn- 
ing the  Spanilh  tongue,  or  applying  themfelves 
to  any  ftudies,  ii.y<t  fuch  as  m;;y  render  them  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Ibciety,  among  which  they  rec- 
kon architetSure,  painting,  and  mufic,  all  which 
they  are  taught  in  every  parifh. 

The  military  elVablilhrnent  is  very  confider- 
able,  each  pariili  having  a  confiderable  body  of 
horfe  and  foot  exercifed  duly,  as  the  Swifs  are, 
every  Sunday  evening.  Thefe  troops  are  divi- 
ded into  regiments,  confiftingeach  of  fix  com- 
panies, and  every  company  of  fifty  men.  The 
regiments  of  cavalry  confiil  of  the  fime  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  troops,  that  is,  of  fix  regiments,  but 
every  troop  contains  only  forty  men.  Thefe 
regiments  are  regularly  officered,  and  the  whole 
eftabli^hment  is  laid  to  amount  to  60,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  feveral  general  officers  > 
but  whenever  any  body  of  thefe  forces  takes 
the  field,  one  of  the  fathers  always  commands 
in  chief:  for  it  is  a  maxim  which  they  never 
depart  from,  not  to  permit  their  Indians,  either 
in  peace  pr  in  war,  to  acknowledge  an/  autho- 
rity but  their  own.  Thefe  forces,  the  fathers 
pretend,  are  kept  up  to  fecure  their  fubjecfts  a- 
gainft  the  infults  of  the  Pcrtuguefe,  who  were 
formerly  wont  to  make  inroads  upon  them  ;  but 
there  is  another  ufe  the  fathers  make  of  their 
troops,  which  feems  to  be  at  leaft  as  much  their 
concern,  and  that. is,  fcouring  the  country,  to 
prevent  either  Spaniards  or  ftrangers  from  co- 
ining privately  into  the  quarters  of  the  miffion. 
If,  in  fpite  of  all  theie  precautions,  a  ftranger 
infinuates  himfelf  into  their  territories,  the  fa- 
ther into  whofe  pariHi  he  happens  to  come, 
fends  for  him  immediately,  takes  him  into  his 
own  houfe,  affigns  him  a  handfome  apartment, 
ufes  him  with  all  imaginable  refped:,  but  afixDrds 
him  no  fort  of  liberty ;  if,  at  his  requeft,  the 
father  permits  him  to  fee  the  town,  it  is  alto- 
gether in  his  company,  and  the  Indians,  having 
previous  notice,  lliut  up  their  gates  and  win- 
dows, and  keep  as  clofe  as  if  they  were  afraid 
the  fight  of  a  ftranger  would  give  them  the 
plague.  As  foon  as  an  opportunity  offers  of 
embarking  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he  is  fent  thither, 
X  X  guarded 
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guarded  by  a  detachment  of  Indians,  not  one 
of  whom  can  fpeak  a  fyllable  of  any  European 
language  J,  fo  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  for 
him  to  carry  away  any  more  than  a  fuperficial 
account  of  the  ftate  of  the  miffion.  For  how- 
ever frank  and  open  the  father  may  be  with  re-" 
gard  to  things  which  have  no  refpedl  to  their 
poUcy  here,  he  is  filent  as  the  grave  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  miffiion.  The  Indians  alfo, 
though  of  themfelves  gentle  and  courteous,  yet, 
in  confequence  of  the  fathers  inftrudtions,  will 
not  fo  much  as  look  an  European  in  the  face, 
though  they  do  not  underfland  one  word  of  his 
language^ 

l£  is  pofitively  aflerted,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  many,  and  thofe  very  rich,  mines  of 
gold  and  lilver ;  that  there  are  belides  abundance 
of  valuable  commodities,  efpecially  the  herb 
paraguay;  fo  that  if  this  province  was  as  much 
under  the  King  of  Spain's  dominion  as  the  refl 
of  his  provinces  in  America,  it  would  yield  him 
a  very  confiderable  revenue.  In  its  prefent 
fituation  he  draws  very  little,  if  any  thing,  from 
it;  nor  are  things  like  to  be  in  a  better  condition. 

The  fathers  ought  indeed  to  pay  his  Catholie 
Majefty  a  piece  of  eight  for  every  head  under 
their  jurifdi(il:ion,  which  capitation-tax  would 
produce  a  large'^fum,  if  it  was  fairly  collected, 
and  honeftly  paid  :  but  tliey  have  found  two 
ways  to  elude  this ;  fiirll,  by  bribing  the  gover- 
nor of  Buenos  Ayres,  thereby  hindering  him 
from  vifiting  the  miflion,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
once  in  five  years,  vvhich  affords  them  an  op- 
portunity 
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portunity  of  fixing  the  tax  at  a  third  of  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  even  this  they  take  care  not 
to  pay ;  for  being  obhged  fometimes  to  furnilh 
detachments  for  the  King's  fervice,  during  which 
time  they  receive  pay,  they  prevail  on  the  go- 
vernors to  certify  thefe  detachments  to  be  thrice 
as  numerous  as  they  really  are,  and  thereby  ba- 
lance the  account.  From  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  is  roundly  cheated,  and 
greatly  impofed  upon  by  his  fubjefts  in  Ame- 
rica ;  fo  that  he  can  neither  rely  on  the  honour 
of  his  officers  nor  the  faith  of  his  priefls. 

Such  a  government  as  this  feems  to  be  un- 
changeable while  it  proceeds  upon  the  fame 
principle ;  nor  is  it  furprifing  that  thefe  Jefuits 
are  extremely  careful  in  keeping  the  poor  na- 
tives flaves  to  ignorance  and  bigotry ;  as  alfo  in 
concealing  fo  much  empire  and  wealth  from  the 
world,  efpecially  Spain,  at  whofe  expenfe  they 
were  fent  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  to  make 
,them  fubjefts  to  the  Spanidi  monarchy. 

Such  is  the  fituation  and  authority  of  every 
Jefuit  in  Paraguay,  where  lefs  than  fifty  monks 
have  above  a  million  of  fouls  under  their  go- 
vernment, who,  Uke  abje£t  (laves,  worfhip  the 
priefts,  as  if  they  were  fo  many  gods.  But 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  mif- 
fionaries  will,  in  procefs  of  time,  renounce  ail 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  let  up  a 
king  of  their  own  order  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
certain  advices,  they  have  been  already  attempt- 
ing a  fcheme  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  imagined 
tliey  will  embrace  the  firft  favourable  opportu- 
nitv,  if  not  timeoufly  prevented. 

X  X  2  PART 
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PART       IV. 

The  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Terra  Firma. 
Of  the  different  countries  in  South 
America  ftill  poffeffed  by  the  Indians, 
&'c. ;  with  a  deicription  of  the  Canary 
illands. 

CHAP.      I. 

A  general  defcription  of  the  extenjve  province  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma ;  its  boundaries^  extent,  climate,  and  foil.  The 
difcovery  of  it,  and-  the  fettlements  made  there  by  the 
Spaniards  ;    its  divifton  into  eight  provinces  or  dijiricis. 

"^HE  Spaniards  have  not  made  any  fettlements 

in  the  other  divifions   of  South   America, 

which  they  lay  claim  to,  to  the  fputhward  of 

Buenos  Ayres,  nor   to   the   northward  of  Paraguay, 

except  in  Terra  Firma,  which  make  a  very  contider- 

able  part  of  their  American  dominions. 

This  province  is  of  vaO:  exteniion,  being  bounded  by 

„       ,    .      partof  Peru,  the  countrv  of  the  Amazons, 

Bom  fiaiies    ^  '      .  '  i       i-        1        u       1 

and  extent,  ^nd  part  ot  Guiana,  on  the  louth  ;  by  tlie 
river  Oroonoko,  which  kparates  it  from 
Guiana,  on  the  fouth-eaic  ;  by  the  North  fea,  or  part 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  north  and  ealt  •,  by  the 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  weft,  where  the  iilhmus  of  Da- 
rien  alio  divides  it  from  New  Spain.  It  reaches 
from  61  to  83  deg.  of  weft  longitude,  and  from  the 
equator  to  12  deg.  :.io  min.  of  north  latitude,  being 
about  1300  miles  long  from  eaft  to  v.xft,  and  760 
broad  from  north  to  Ibuth  •,  but  in  feveral  places  it  is 

fo 
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fo  pent  in  by  the  river  Oroonoko,  that  it  is  not  half 
that  breadth  in  fome  places,  and  not  excceuin>?  180 
towards  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  province  of 
Guiana  is  Ibmetimes  included  in  Terra  Fiima,  which 
would  make  it  of  much  greater  extent ;  but  as  this 
country  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
we  fhall  not  treat  of  it  at  this  time. 

Terra  Firma,  like  that  of  Chili,  was  divided  into 
many  governments,  and  the  people  into 
feveral  tribes  governed  by  their  refpeftive      Difcovered 
caciques  or  princes.    It  was  firtl  difcover-    ^us  ^°^"'"' 
ed    by    the    renowned  Columbus   in  his 
third  voyage  to  America  in  7498,  whofe  Tailors  call- 
ed it  New  Caftik,  becaufe  moft  of  them  were  natives 
of  Old  in  Spain  ;  it  afterwr.rds  obtained  the  name  of 
Cafiilla  del  oro,  or  the  golden  Caftile,    on  account  of 
the  large  quantities  of  that  metal  found  there  ;    but 
at  laft  it  recovered  the  name  firft  given  it  by  Colum- 
bus, viz.  Terra  Firma,  or  firm  land. 

The  climate  cannot  be   called  either  pleafant  or 
healthful,      becauie    the    inhabitants    are    pj.  , 

fcorched  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun  foil,  Uc. 
in  one  part  of  the  year,  and  flooded  with 
continual  rains  in  the  other.  The  foil  is  very  differ 
rent;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  verdure  in  fome  pla':es, 
though  the  trees  produce  little  or  no  fruit  -,  but  in 
other  places,  there  is  fuch  great  plenty  of  all  things, 
that  the  inhabitants  have  two  harvefts,  and  their  ver- 
dant meadows  feed  prodigious  numbers  of  cattle. 
The  mountains  abound  with  lions,  tygers,  and  other 
voracious  ai'.imals.  Here  are  many  large  rivers,  be- 
lides  lelTer  ftreams,  but  fome  of  them  are  fo  far  from 
being  whokfome,  that  their  waters  are  dangerous, 
and  not  Mt  to  be  ufed.  There  were  formerly  very 
rich  m.ines  of  gold  in  this  province,  which  are  now 
almoft  exhaufted,  or  at  leaft  neglected  •,  thougii  there 
are  fciil  fome  remains  of  them,  as  '.veil  as  ibnie  liiver 

and 
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and  ironmines  that  have  been  finee  opened.  There 
was  once  a  very  rich  pearl-fifhery  on  the  fea-coaft, 
which  is  at  prefent  greatly  decayed.  But  as  the  di- 
ftridls  of  this  country  are  fo  large  and  numerous,  it 
will  be  more  proper  to  reprefent  their  produds,  rivers, 
trade,  &?r.  uader  their  refpeftive  divifions. 

Columbus  only  difcovered  this  north  coaftof  South 
America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  in 
the  eaft,  to  Porto-Bello  in  the  weft  ;  and,  though  he 
•went  on  fhore  in  feveral  parts,  he  eftabliftied  no  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coaft.  Alonza  de  Ojeda,  and  Americus 
Vefputius,  made  a  farther  difcovery  of  this  coaft  in 
1499:  they  were  immediately  followed  by  Peter 
Alonzo  Nino,  Vincent,  Yanes  Pinfon,  and  feveral 
others. 

Vafco  Nunez  de  Bilboa,  who  attended  General 
Encifo  in  an  expedition  from  Cuba,  firft  fettled  a  co- 
lony, and  eredted  a  fort,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien,  in  1510.  He  afterwards  took  the 
command  from  Encifo,  who  was  very  unfortunate 
in  this  expedition,  and  loft  feveral  of  his  men  in  his 
engagements  with  the  Indians.  Nunez  then  cultiva- 
ted a  friendfhip  with  feveral  of  the  Indian  princes, 
who  governed  the  country  of  Darien  ;  after  which, 
he  took  200  Spaniards  and  1000  Indians  to  penetrate 
through  the  mountains,  and  difcover  the  Souch  fea, 
wherein,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  he  happily  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  the  year  1513. 

In  this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  killed  a  great 
number  of  defencelefs  Indians,  who  at  firft  took  thefe 
invaders  tor  gods,  but  foon  looked  upon  them  as 
devils  ;  being  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  to  their 
mercy,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  their  cruelty.  Nu- 
nez went  up  to  the  knees  in  the -South  fea,  and  took 
a  formal  polleirion  of  it  for  his  Catholic  Majefty  :  af- 
ter which  he  returned  to  Darien,  and  folicited  a  re- 
inforcement from  Spain,  wlicre  he  fcnt  a  great  part 

of 
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of  the  gold  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  Indians. 

Accordingly,  Peter  Arias,  or  Pedrarias,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province,  and  fent  over  with 
1500  men-,  being  accompanied  by  Father  John 
Quevedo,  a  Francifcan  friar,  as  bifhop  of  the  place, 
with  feveral  other  monks  of  that  order,  to  inftrudt 
the  natives  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  Nunez  was  al- 
fo  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  South  feas,  but  recei- 
ved great  indignities  from  the  governor,  who  unjuft- 
ly  put  him  to  death  *. 

Arias  being  now  without  a  rival,  or  any  perfon  to 
check  his  cruelty,  ravaged  the  country  from  fea  to 
lea,  in  a  terrible  manner.  He  reduced  the  provinces 
of  Veragua,  and  Nicaragua,  built  Panama,  Norn- 
bre  de  dios,  and  other  towns  ;  but  committed  fuch 
horrid  depredations  on  the  Indians,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  remove  to  his  acquifitions  in  Veragua, 
where  he  imagined  himfelf  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
juftice.  The  bifhop  of  Chiapa  aflerts,  that  Arias 
and  his  fucceflbrs  deftroyed  no  lefs  than  800,000 
people^  and  plundered  the  country  of  feveral  millions 
of  gold,  but  fent  no  more  than  3000  crowns  to  his 
Catholic  Majefty. 

The  reft  of  Terra  Firma,  from  Darien  to  the  river 
Oroonoko,  was  fubdued  by  private  adventurers,  at 
their  own  expenfes,  who  obtained  a  particular  extent 
of  country  from  the  court  of  Spain,  and  ufed  the  na- 
tives at  difcretion  ;  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
feveral  countries  for  1500  miles  together-,  and  mur- 
dering, or  enflaving  the  milerable  inhabitants,  who 
were  incapable  of  making  any  confiderable  refiftance 
againft  their  rapacious  invaders  -,  but  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  depopulating  many  countries,  which 
were  well  inhabited.  The  bifhop  of  Chiapa,  who 
was  appointed  to  make  a  Uriel-  inquiry  into  the  ufage 
of  thefe  opprefied  Indians,  alTcrts,  that  his  country- 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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men  were  not  content  with  barely  maflaciing  thefe 
miferable  people ;  but  tortured  and  opprefled  the 
furvivers  with  lb  much  iihumanity,  that  they  thought 
death  was  more  delirable  than  life,  under  fuch  an 
infupportable  tyranny.  He  obferves,  that  the  Spa- 
niards carried  two  millions  of  Indians'  into  flavery, 
from  the  coafts  of  Guiana  and  New  Andalufia,  ma- 
my  of  whom  died  at  fea  for  want  of  provifions,  and 
the  remainder  perifhed  in  the  mines  -,  belides,  many 
thoufands  more  were  deftroyed  in  the  pearl-fiflieries 
on  this  coaft,  by  compelling  them  to  dive  for  pearls 
beyond  their  ftrength  :  That  the  Dutch  and  German 
adventurers  (who  are  no  lefs  noted  for  cruelty  than 
tlie  Spaniards)  deftroyed  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
fouls  within  the  diftricl  of  Venezuela,  where  they  put 
the  caciques  to  the  moll  cruel  tortures,  to  make 
them  difcover  the  gold,  which  thefe  barbarous  inva-' 
ders  fufpected  they  had  concealed.  To  all  which  he 
adds,  that  thefe  adventurers  kept  packs  of  great 
maftiff  dogs,  on  purpofeto  hunt  the  Indians,  and  tear 
them  to  pieces  •,  that  the  poor  natives  frequently  fled 
to  the  woods  and  mountains,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  their  unrelenting  enemies  •,  this  the  Spaniards 
termed  rebellion,  and  fent  out  their  dogs  to  hunt 
them,  by  whom  they  were  torn-  in  pieces,  or  Haughter- 
ed  by  their  mafters,  who  were  poflefled  of  as  little  hu- 
manity as  the  fierce  animals  they  made  ufe  of  in  de- 
ftroying  them.  All  which  fa^ls,  how  monftrous  fo- 
evcr,  appeared  to  be  true,  by  the  teftimony  of  wit- 
nefles  on  the  trial  of  feveral  caufes  in  the  courts  of 
Spain,  between  the  feveral  adventurers,  who  had  dif- 
lenfions  concerning  the  limits  of  their  refpertive  pro- 
vinces, th?  dirtribution  of  the  natives,  and  the  reft 
of  the  plunder :  the  truth  of  fuch  barbarities  was  oc- 
cafionally  manifelted. 

However,  the  natives  ol  this  part  of  America  were 
never  entirely  conquered,  but  many  fled  and  elcaped 

the 
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the  horrid  maffacres  of  their  cruel  invaders,  whofe 
pofterity  ftill  retain  an  inveterate  hatred  and  heredi- 
tary averfion  to  their  tyrannical  mafters  :  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  any  other  nation  was  to  at- 
tempt the  redu'>5lion  of  this  part  of  the  new  world, 
the  Indians  would  join  them  againft  the  Spaniards  -, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  they  frequently  affifted  the  Enp-- 
lifh  biicaneers  in  their  expeditions  into  thefe  parts. 

Terra  Firma  is  fubdiviJed  into  the  fubfequent 
provinces,  or  diftrids,  and  \\ie  Ihall  defcribe  theni 
in  the  order  as  they  lie  from  eaft  to  weft,  beginning, 
I.  with  New  Andaiufia.  2.  New  Granada.  3.  Vc- 
riezuela.  4.  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  5.  St  Martha. 
6.  Carthagena.  7.  Popayan  -,  and  laftly.  Terra  Fir- 
ma Proper,   or  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 

C     PI     A     P.       11. 

The  extent,  climate,  foil,  prodnEl,    rivers,  chief  towns^ 
and  trade  of  the  province  of  New  Andaiufia. 

THis  province,  including  the  diftri'ils  of  Cuma- 
na  and  Paria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
North  feas  ;  by  the  river  Oroonoko  on  the  eaft ;  by 
part  of  Guiana  and  New  Granada  on  the  fouth  ;  alio 
by  part  of  N-ew  Granada  and  Venezuela  on  the  wtft  ; 
ipxtending  about  500  miles  from  north  to  fouh,  and 
270  from  call  to  weft. 

The  inland  part  of  this  country  is  mountainous, 
covered  with  woods,  intermixed  with  valleys,  and 
ineaddws,  that  yield  coin,  and  afford  plenty  of  pa- 
fturage.  This  is  the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Spanidi 
colonies ;  for  though  they  uilially  incliide  in  Terra 
Firma  the  large  country  of  Guiana,  yet  tliey  have 
tew  or  no  fcttlemcnts  in  it;  but  the  Dutch  and 
French  have  fixed  themfclves  there,  where  they  have 
very  valuable  colonies. 

Y  y  The 
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The  produce  of  New  Andalufia,  confifts  chiefly  in 
fugar  and  tobacco,  Brazil  wood,  and  other  die  fluffs,. 
with  Ibme  gums  and  drugs. 

The  principal  river  which  waters  this  country,  is 
the  Oroonoko,  whok  iource  is  near  that  of  Magdalena 
in  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru,  almofl  under  the 
equinox.  It  firit  direds  its  courfe  to  the  eaflward, 
and  then  turns  to  the  north,  receiving  ieveral  other 
lefTcr  rivers  in  its  courfe,  which  fome  have  computed 
to  be  no  lefs  than  3000  miles,  though  it  is  made 
much  lefs  by  others  ;  and  after  watering  fo  great  an 
extent  of  country,  at  laft  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
North  fea,  in  about  nine  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
near  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  where  it  is  1 00  miles  over. 
Ivtr  Sparrey,  ■^ho  was  left  in  the  adjoining  country 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595,  lays,  this  river  is  al- 
fo  called  Baragtian  or  Pnria,  and  falls  into  the  fea  by 
fixteen  mouths  ;  though  what  he  calls  mouths  are 
the  ftreights  between  the  iilands  that  lie  near  the 
fnore  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  ;  but  we  have  no 
o-ood  modern  account  of  this  river,  becaufc  it  is  not 
much  frequented  for  trade. 

The  chief  towns  in  this  province  are,  i.  Cuma- 
ty,,  r   na,  or  Comana,  the  capital,  fitu.ated   in 

Cumana.  ^5  c^^g-  S'^.^'-i":  ^'^^^  longitude,  and 
9  deg.  55  min.  of  fouth  latitude,  being 
nine  miles  fouth  from  the  North  fea.  It  was  built  by 
the  Sj)aniards  in  1520,  and  is  detended  by  a  ftrong 
callle,  being  lb  much  furrounded  with  hills  and 
woods,  that  it  cannot  be  difcerned  till  a  fliip  enters 
the  harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength,  that 
the  bucancers  were  rcpulfcd,  >vhcn  they  attacked  it 
in  1670. 

2.  Verina  is   a  fmall  town,  fituated  in  the  fouth- 
Verb  ^^^^  part  of  the  gulf  of  Curiaco,  about 

fixty  miles   call  of  Cumana,  but  is  re- 
markable 
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markable  for  nothing,  except  its  excellent  plantations 
of  tobacco. 

3.  St  Thome,  or  St  Thomas,  is  alfo  included  in 
the  province  of  Andalufia,  though  it  is  q.  -vv, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  the  country  of  Surinam, 
at  the  top  of  a  peninfula,  formed  by  that  river,  and 
another  called  Coyramc,  in  8  deg.  16  min.  north  lati- 
tude, being  the  only  confiderable  fettlement  the  Spa- 
niards have  to  the  eallward  of  the  Oroonoko.  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh  took  this  town,  with  the  forces 
v/hich  he  had  carried  over  to  plant  a  colony  in  Gui- 
ana, though  the  doing  of  it  proved  fatal  to  that  illu- 
ftrious  perlon,  who  loft  his  fon  in  the  enterprife,  and 
his  own  head  afterwards,  on  a  complaint  prefented 
againft  him  to  King  James  I.  by  the  SpaniJh  ambaf- 
fador.  But  the  death  of  fuch  a  celebrated  rubjcift, 
and  on  fuch  an  occafion,  wilj  always  be  a  difgrace  to 
the  annals  of  that  monarch,  and  even  a  reproach  to 
England  itfelf  There  are  feveral  other  towns  here, 
but  none  of  fuch  confcquenc«,  as  to  merit  a  de- 
fcription ;  as  the  Spaniards  are  few  in  this  province, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  country  is  unoccupied,  and 
fuffeved  to  continue  in  a  Hate  of  rudenefs  for  want  of 
cultivation. 

CHAP.       111. 

'^he  province  of  New  Granada ;  its  chief  towns,  pro- 
duSfions,  and  trade. 

THE  province  of  New  Granada,  Santa  Fee,  or 
Caftilla  del  oro,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  New 
Andalufia  and  Guiana,  by  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons on  the  fouth,  on  the  weft  by  Popayan  and  part 
of  Carthagena,  and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of- 
St  Martha  and  Venezuela,  being  340  miles  in  length 
Y  y  2  from 
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from  north  to  fovith,  and  about  as  many  in  breadth 
from  eafi:  to  weft.     : 

This  large  inland  country  affords  a  great  variety  of 
hills  and  fruitful  valleys,  being  well  watered  with  na.- 
vigable  rivers,  and  efteemed  as  healthy  as  any  part  of 
Terra  Firma.  In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  gold, 
hlver,  and  emeralds ;  alfo  it  abounds  with  cedar-trees 
and  other  valuable  timber.  In  the  valleys  are  abun- 
dance of  horfes,  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  and  venifon, 
Thefe  valleys  alfo  produce  plenty  of  grain  arid  fruits, 
while  the  rivers  abound  with  fifh. 

The  prin.  ipal  rivers  are,  i.  The  Rio  Grande,  or 
Magdalena,  which  runs  diredly  acrofsi  thecourury; 
anu,  2.  The  Oroonoko,  which  runs  through  all  the 
eaftern  part  of  it.  Tiie  province  is  furrounded  by 
feveral  Indian  nations  who  have  never  been,  fubdued, 
and  inhabit  a  very  hot  country,  though  in  general 
Granaia  is  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  by  reafon  of  its 
many  mountains.  It  was  firft  difcovcred  by  Gonfalvo 
Ximenes  de  Quefada  in  1536,  who  reduced  feveral 
ot  the  Indian  caciqijes,  and  called  their  country  iN^^'jc; 
Granadoy  becaufe  he  .was  a  native  of  Old  Granada  in 
Spain.  In  this  expedition  Qiiefada  plundered  the  In- 
di.in  villages,  and  amaffcd  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
emeralds. 

1.  Santa  Fee  de  Bigota  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
The  town     vince,  and  0^  all  Tena  i' irma,  iJtuated  on 

of  Santa  Fee  the  banks  of  the  lake  Gutavica,  near  the 
df  Bigota.  river  Magdalena,  in  73  deg.  weft  longi- 
tude, and  3  deg.  35  mia.  fjuth  latitude,  about  180 
miles  eaft  of  Bonaventuia  bay  on  the  South  fea.  The 
town  is  very  populous,  and  is  decorated  with  many 
elegant  buildings,  being  the  refidence  of  the  gover- 
nor, the  fee  of  an  archbifljop,  and  the  feat  of  an  uni- 
vcrfity. 

2.  Trinidad  lies  about  twenty-three  miles  to  the 
Trinidad,      north-cail  of  S.mta  Fee,  and  thirty  north 

of 
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of  the  rivef  Magrdalena.  It  is  remarkable  for  havins: 
fome  quarries  of  fine  marble,  rocks  of  cryftal,  eme- 
ralds, and  other  valuable  ftones. 

3.  Tunia  is  the  capital  of  a  diftridt  of  the  fame 
name,  which  has  feveral  mines  of  gold  and        rp    • 
emeralds.     It  firands  on  a  riling  ground, 
about  eighty  miles  eaft  of  Santa  Fee,  and  ferves  to  keep 
the  neighbouring  Indians  in  awe.     This  is  laid  to  be 
the  principal  place  of  trade  in  the  whole  country. 

There  are  many  other  towns  in  this  province;  fuch 
as,  Pampeluna,  140  miles  north-eaft  of  Santa  Fee; 
Truxillo,  210  miles  in  the  fame  dircclion  from  the 
capital-,  Tucuyo,  320  miles  north-eaft  from  SantaFee, 
and  1 60  fouth  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the  North  fea-, 
Mereda,  almoft  on  the  limits  which  divide  New  Gra- 
nada from  Venezuela;  befides  many  others  of  lefs 
note.  The  foil  in  the  valleys  is  remarkably  fruitful 
in  corn,  fruits,  fugars,  and  many  other  valuable  com- 
modities, while  the  bov/els  of  the  earth  are  rich  in  gold, 
filver,  and  other  precious  metals.  However,  this  pro- 
vince is  very  imperfeftly  known,  being  an  inland 
country,  and  feldom  vifited  by  foreigners,  and  the 
Spaniards  induftrioufly  conceal  the  produ6lions  of  it 
from  other  nations,  for  fear  they  fhould  dillurb  them 
in  the  poffeflion  of  thefe  valuable  acquiikions. 

CHAP.      IV. 

The  frovince  of  Venezuela ;    Us  foil,  produSlions,  chief 
towns,  and  trade,  &c. 

THE  province  of  Venezuela,  including  the  di- 
flri£l  of  the  Cariccas,  is  bounded  by  New  An- 
daiufia  on  the  eaft,  by  Granada  on  the  fouth,  by  Sc 
Martha  and  Rio  de  la  Hacha  on  the  weft,  as  alio  part 
of  the  laft-mentioned  province  and  the  North  fca  on 
the  north. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  have  not  afcertained  the  true  limits 
of  the  feveral  diftri(fts  in  Terra  Firma,  and  more  e- 
fpecially  of  this,  fo  that  its  extent  has  not  yet  been  fet 
down  with  any  accuracy  ■,  however,  the  lateft  account? 
fay,  that  it  extends  about  400  miles  along  the  coaft 
of  the  North  fea,  and  upwards  of  300  into  the  heart 
of  the  continent. 

The  climate  is  pretty  temperate  confidering  its 
fituation,  and  the  foil  in  many  places  is  fo  prolific, 
that  the  inhabitants  have  annually  two  harvefts.  Here 
are  very  rich  meadows,  producing  plenty  of  grain  and 
fruits,  which  feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  fheep,  and 
horfes  -,  the  uncultivated  parts  afford  plenty  of  game, 
and  many  kinds  of  wild  beads.  In  the  heart  of  the 
country  are  the  plains  of  Corora,  where  the  foil  is 
wonderfully  rich,  and  feeds  great  numbers  of  Eu- 
ropean fheep.  The  country  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  cocoa,  fugar,  and  tobacco  ;  but  it  la- 
bours under  one  great  inconvenience,  namely,  the 
want  of  frefh  water,  for  there  are  very  few  rivulets, 
though  there  are  fome  confiderable  lakes  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Jake  of  Maracabo  is  about  1 70  miles  in  length, 
and  fo^ty  in  breadth  in  fome  places,  in  others  more, 
but  in  fome  lefs  -,  where  it  opens  into  the  fea,  it  is 
called  the  gulf  of  Venezuela.  The  Spaniards  of  this 
province  carry  on  a  trade  with  thofe  of  Granada  by 
means  of  this  lake,  which  grows  narrower  about  the 
piiddle  of  it,  where  the  town  of  Maracabo  ftands. 
There  is  another  lake  called  Tocarigua,  but  quite  in- 
confjderable  in  comparilbn  of  the  former. 

The  principal  cities,  and  other  places  in  this  pro- 
vince are, 

I.  Maracabo,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 

Maracabo       weftern  banks  of  the  lake  of  the  fame 

name,  in  71  deg.  weft  longitude,  and  10 

deg.  of  north  latitude,  about  eighteen  or  tv/enty  milci 

from 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  It  is  elegantly  built, 
and  has  a  great  many  {lately  houfes,  very  regular,  and 
adorned  with  balconies,  from  whence  there  is  a  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  lake,  which  looks  like  a  lea,  and  has  three 
fmall  iflands  near  the  town.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  faid  to  exceed  4000,  out  of  which  there  are 
800  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Here  is  a  large 
parochial  churchy  an  hofpital,  and  four  convents,  be- 
fidcs  a  fpacious  houfe  for  the  deputy- governor,  who 
is  dependent  on  the  governor  of  the  province,  whole 
refidence  is  at  Coro.  Small  veflels  are  continually 
coming  here  with  merchandifes  and  manufaiftures 
from  the  other  places  near  thelake-,  the  commodities 
brought  in  thefe  veflTels  are  chiefly  cocoa,  fugar,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  and  green  hides,  which  are  afterwards 
put  on  board  the  (hips  that  come  here  to  purchafe 
them  :  befides,  this  place  is  fo  convenient  for  the 
building  of  fliips,  that  the  Spaniards  fit  out  many  vef- 
fels  from  this  dock  for  trading  all  over  America,  and 
even  into  Spain.  This  place  is  alfo  the  ftaple  for  the 
commodities  of  Mereda,  and  fome  other  towns  iitua- 
ted  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Granada. 

This  town  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French 
bucaneers,  as  alfo  by  Capt.  Morgan  in  i  669,  who  de- 
molifned  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  got 
poffeffion  of  the  town  without  any  oppolition,  though 
his  force  confifted  only  of  500  men. 

There  are  fevefal  pretty  towns  plcafantly  feated  on 
both  fides  of  this  beautiful  lake,  fuch  as  Truxillo, 
Gibraltar,  Baracoa,  Nev/  Valencia,  Venezuela,  Para- 
gonia,  i£c.  •,  all  thcfe  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade, 
and  have  tine  plantations  in  the  adjacent  country. 

2.  The  next  town  of  note  is  Coro,  or  Venezuela, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  North  fea,  upon        q^^^ 
the  north-ead  part  of  the  peninlula,   in 
69  deg.  50  min,  weft  longitude,  and  lodeg.  40  min. 
north  latitude.     It  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 

refidence 
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refidence  of  the  governor,  the  feat  of  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  the  ftre  of  a  bifnop,  who  is  fuffragaii 
to  the  archbilhop  of  St  Domingo  in  the  ifland  of  Hi- 
fpaniola,  but  is  remarkable  neither  for  its  buildings 
or  comm-crce. 

3.  St  Jago  de  Leon  is  about  120  miles  fouth-eaft 

of  Coro,   and  eighteen  fouth  of  the  fea. 

Leon  ^^°    ^     '^^^  governor  of  the  province  fometimes 

refides  here.     It  waS  taken  by  the  Eng- 

lifh  in  the  year  1595,  after  they  had  rnade'themfelves 

mafters  of  the  town  of  Garaccas. 

From  this  town  the  country  of  the  Caraccas  ex- 
tends as  far  eaft  as  Cape  Blanco,  being  fo  called  from 
the  native  Indians  •,  but  this  diftricl  is  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela. 

This  coaft,  according  to  Dampier,  is  remarkable 
on  feveial  accounts,  being  a  continued  traft  of  high 
ridges  of  hills  intermixed  v/ith  fmall  valleys,  fbretchcd 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  fixty  miles,  though  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  alternately  run  pointing  upon  the 
fhore  from  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  valleys  are  in  ge- 
neral very  narrow,  and  few  of  them  extending  above 
four  or  live  miles  from  the  fea,  becaufe"  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains  at  that  diftance  from  the  coaft  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft,  almoft  parallel  to  it,  joining  thefe 
ihort  ridges,  and  clofing  up  the  fouth  end  of  the  val- 
leys, which  lie  open  to  the  Tea  at  the  north  ends,  ma- 
king i"o  many  little  fandy  bays,  that  are  the  only  land- 
ing-places on  the  coaft.  Both  the  main  ridge  and  the 
lliorttr  ones,  which  point  towards  the  fea,  are  fo  high, 
that  the  valleys  make  little  appearance  about  three  oi' 
four  leagues  off  at  fea,  where  all  looks  like  one  con- 
tinued mountain.  Thefe  hills  are  all  barren  except 
the  declivities  near  the  bottom,  which  are  covered 
with  a  thick  black  mould,  being  the  fame  with  the 
valleys,  and  is  very  good.  There  is  a  ftrong  red  cLiy 
infomc  of  the  valleys,  which  in  general  are  extremely 

fertile. 
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fertile,  well  watered,  and  clofely  inhabited  by  Spa- 
niards and  their  negroes,  who  have  maize  and  plan- 
tains for  their  fupport,  with  Indian  fowls  and  liocrs ; 
but  the  principal  produ6t  of  thele  valleys,  and  the  on- 
ly commodity  vended  in  the  country  is  the  cacao-nut 
for  making  chocolate,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
when  treating  of  the  trading  commodities  of  New 
Spain  *. 

The  coaft  of  the  Caraccas  is  fubjeft  to  dry  north- 
weft  winds  at  certain  feafons,  but,  in  other  refpeds,  it 
enjoys  a  fweet,  clear  air,  and  is  very  healthy.  The 
Spaniards  uied  to  have  look-outs  on  the  hills,  with 
breaft-works  in  the  valleys,  and  moft  of  their  negroes 
are  furnidied  with  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  bays  ; 
notwithftanding  the  Dutch  carried  on  fo  profitable  a 
trade  here,  that  Dampier  fays,  he  has  known  three  or 
four  great  ftiips  at  a  time  on  the  coaft,  each  of  them 
mounted  with  forty  or  fifty  guns,  which  carried  there 
all  forts  of  European  goods,  efpecially  linen,  making 
great  returns,  chiefly  in  filver  and  cacao.  The  fame 
author  obferves  with  regret,  and  wonders  that  none  of 
his  countrymen  have  tound  the  way  there  direcT:ly 
from  England,  adding,  that  the  Jamaicans  traded 
there,  and  found  it  very  profitable,  though  they  car- 
ried Britilh  commodities  at  fecund  or  third  hand. 

4.  Caraccas,  the  chief  town  of  the  diftricl,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  67  deg.  20  min.  weft  longitude,  Caraccas. 
and  10  deer.  10  min.  north  latitude,  a- 
bout  fifty-fix  miles  north-eaft  ot  St  Jago  de  Leon. 
Dampier  fays,  the  town  lies  a  good  way  within  land, 
and  is  a  large  wealthy  place,  inhabited  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  thofc  cacao-walks  which  are  in  the  valleys 
along  the  Chore,  and  worked  by  negroes  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  overfeers.  It  ftands  in  a  large  favannah 
country,  abounding  with  cattle,  but  the  way  to  it  is 
very  fteep  and  craggy  over  a  ridge  of  hills. 

*  See  above,  p.  i  iS. 

Z  z  V  Porto- 
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5.  Porto-Cavallo  is  a  fea-port  town  on  the  Caraccas 

coaft,  about  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft 
vallo""  ^^^"^  J^g°  ^'^  Leon,  and  thirty-one  fouch- 

■Weft  of  the  town  of  Caraccas.  Although 
the  number  of  inhabitants  here  be  inconfiderable, 
yet  they  carry  on  a  good  trade  to  various  places. 

6.  La  Guerre  is  about  forty  miles  eaft  of  Porto- 
T    r-  Cavallo,  and  fifteen  weft  of  Cape  Blanco, 

fituated  clofe  by  the  fea,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  places  upon  the  coaft,  though  it  has  a 
bad  harbour-,  it  is  however  much  frequented  by  Spa- 
nifti  fhipping  •,  befides,  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  anchor 
in  the  fandy  bays  that  lie  interfperfed  on  the  coafts  in 
the  mouths  of  the  valleys,  where  there  is  very  good 
riding. 

The  town  has  a  ftrong  fort,  but  is  open  to  the  fea, 
and  was  taken  by  Capr.  Wright  in  the  laft  century 
with  a  few  privateers,  though  Commodore  Knowles 
mifcarried  before  it  in  February  1743,  when  he  had 
eight  men  of  war  and  three  floops  under  his  com- 
mand, with  2300  failors  and  m.arines,  befides  400  re- 
gular troops  on  board;  however,  the  Spaniards  had 
little  realbn  to  be  elated,  as  their  town  and  fortifica- 
tions were  almoil  deftroyed,  and  700  men  killed.  In 
April  following,  the  Commodore,  with  as  little  fuc- 
eel's,  attacked  the  town  of  Porto- Cavallo,  but  after 
the  lols  of  200  men  was  obliged  to  defift  from  the 
enterprife,  and  return  to  Jamaica. 

CHAP.      V. 

The  provinces  of  ^10  de  la  Hacba,  and  Santa  Martha; 
their  fituation,  produce,  chief  towns,  and  trade,  &c. 

THE  province  of  Rio  dc  la  Hacha  is  fituated  be- 
tween the  province  and  gulf  of  Venezuela  on 
thj  ealt,  and  ihc  province  of  St  Martha  on  the  weft. 
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It  is  a  fmall  territory  in  the  form  of  a  peninfula/  be- 
tween the  gulf  of  Venezuela  and  a  bay  of  the  North 
fea;  the  middle  of  the  peninfula  being  about  fifty 
miles  broad,  but  increafing  to  double  that  breadth 
within  land,  and  extends  about  120  miles  from  the 
fea  into  the  country.  This  province  is  both  pleafant 
and  fruitful,  abounding  with  Indian  corn,  herbs,  and 
fruits,  nor  is  it  fo  fubjed  to  rain  as  towards  the  weft 
of  St  Martha-,  at  the  fame  time  there  are  tornadoes, 
or  thimder-fhowers,  but  not  fo  violent  nor  frequent  as 
on  the  coaft  of  Porto-Bello.  Here  are  mines  of  jafper 
and  chalcedonies,  as  alio  falt-pits,  with  a  pearl-fifhery 
on  the  coaft,  wherein  the  Indians  are  chiefly  employ- 
ed :  but  tiiey  retain  their  freedom  up  in  the  open 
country,  where  they  form  a  numerous  nation,  and  are 
laid  to  be  a  ftubborn  fort  of  people  •,  however,  they 
have  fome  Spanifti  milFionaries  among  them,  who  have 
opened  a  trade,  and  rendered  them  more  fociable  than 
formerly. 

The  principal  town  in  this  province  is  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  jjie  town 
river  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  ftands.  of  Rio  de  la 
It  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  pe-  Hacha. 
ninlula,  upon  a  little  hill,  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  II  deg.  6  min.  of  north  latitude,  about  120  miles 
eaftof  the  town  of  St  Martha,  and  contains  about  100 
houfes.  There  is  a  good  road  for  ftiips  direftly  op- 
poGte  to  the  town,  with  a  clean  fandy  bottom,  where 
the  Jamaica  Ihips  frequently  come  over  to  trade.  This 
was  formerly  a  ftrong  town,  but  having  been  lb  often 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  bucaneers,  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  it  in  1682,  though  they  foon  fettled  it  a- 
gain,  and  have  fince  fortified  it,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer 
apprehenlive  of  fuch  vifits. 

There  is  another  town  about  eighteen  miles  to  the 

north-eaft  of  the  former,  on  the  fame  coaft,  called 

Rancheria,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  who 

Z  z  2         ,  are 
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?ire  employed  in  the  pearl-fifhery  :  the  pearl-banks  lie 
about  four  or  five  leagues  off  from  the  fhore. 

The  province  of  St  Martha  is  about  140  miles  in 
The  pro-  .  length,  and  above  200  in  breadth  from 
vince  of  St     north  to  fouth;  being  fituated  between 
Martha.  {-{^g  province  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  on  the 

eaft,  that  of  Carthagena  on  the  weft,  and  New  Gra- 
nada on  the  fouth.  This  is  a  very  mountainous  coun- 
try, and,  according  to  Dampie.r,  higher  land  than  the 
peak  of  Teneriff,  or  any  other  land  in  the  known 
world,  being  feen  near  200  miles  at  fea.  Befides,  a 
chain  of  hills  runs  diredlly  fouth,  which  communicate 
with,  and  are  a  part  of  the  great  Andian  mountains. 
The  climate  is  fukry  hot  towards  the  fea-coaft,  but 
the  high  mountains  which  are  covered  with  fnow  ex- 
tend fixty  miles  round  the  capital  city,  and  render  the 
inland  country  much  colder.  They  have  great  falls 
of  rain  towards  the  fea-coaft  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  Oflober,  but  little  rain  during  the  reft  of 
the  jcar.  The  foil  not  only  produces  Indian  corn 
and  fruits,  but  almoft  all  European  frviits  and  plants 
come  to  great  perfeftion.  The  country  alfo  affords 
indigo,  cochineal,  brazil  and  logwood.  In  the  moun- 
tains are  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  with  various  kinds 
of  precious  ftones,  fuch  as  emeralds,  lapphires,  and 
jalpers,  with  marble  finely  veined,  and  on  the  fea- 
coaft  is  a  very  rich  pearl-fi(hery. 

The  moft  confiderable  places  in  this  province  are, 
1.  The  city  of  St  Martha,  which  gives  name  to  the 
province,  is  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the 
s7Manha.°^    Rio  Grande,  clofe  by  the  iTiore  of  the 
North  fea,  in  74  deg.  12  min.  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  1 1  deg.  35  min.  north  latitude.   La  Mar- 
tiniere  fays,   it  was  formerly  very  populous,  but  has 
greatly  decayed   fince   the   Spanifli   fleets    negleded 
touching  heie,  though  at  prefent  it  is  fuppofed  to 
(:oJitain  about  3000  inhabitants,  including  Indians, 

blacks, 
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blacks,  and  mulattoes.  The  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince refides  here,  with  the  royal  officers-,  and  it  is  the 
fee  of  a  bilhop.  It  lies  near  the  great  mountains  of 
St  Martha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fine  fruitful 
plain,  having  a  large,  fafe,  and  commodious  port, 
where  there  is  a  conliderable  trade  carried  on  in  the 
richeft  commodities  •,  they  have  alfo  a  manufafture  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  the  Spaniards  dilpofe  of  to  the 
Indians. 

This  place  is  remarkably  well  fituated  for  trade, 
but  it  has  been  fo  frequently  plundered,  that  people 
have  been  afraid  to  fettle  there.  In  the  year  1585  it 
was  entirely  ruined  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  plundered  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1630,  and  was 
feveral  times  afterwards  taken  by  the  bucaneers,  who 
in  1681  fcarce  thought  it  worth  pillaging  ;  but  it  has 
fince  recovered  its  ancient  luftrc  and  commerce. 

2.  Baranca  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river 
Grande,  in  10  deg.  15  min.  north  lati-  Baranca. 
tude,  about  feventy  miles  fouth  of  St 
Martha,  being  a  place  of  great  trade,  becaufe  the 
merchandifes  of  New  Granada  are  brought  here  by 
means  of  the  river,  from  whence  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  bay  of  Samba,  or  elfe  diredtly  to  St  Martha,  by 
means  of  a  branch  of  the  great  river,  which  hies  a- 
bout  ten  miles  above  Baranca,  and  falls  into  the  North 
fea  at  St  Martha. 

The  towns  of  Tenerifi^,  Temalameque,  Cividad  de 
Reyes,  and  Ramada,  though  pleafantly  fituated,  and 
furrounded  with  fruitful  fields,  yet  are  of  little  confe- 
quence  as  to  trade. 
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CHAP.      VI. 

"The  -province  of  Carthagena,  its  fituation,  produilioni^ 
chief  towns,  and  commerce. 

THE  province  of  Carthagena,  which  received  its' 
name  from  the  capital  city,  -is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  fea ;  by  St  Martha  on  the  eaft  -,  on  the 
fouth  by  Popayan  and  Granada  •,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  river  and  gulf  of  Darien,  which  feparates  it  from 
Terra  Firma  Proper ;  being  about  300  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  200  broad. 

The  country  is  diverfified  with  hills  and  valleys,  co- 
vered with  thick  forefts  and  groves,  among  which 
are  many  tygers,  fnakes,  and  other  noxious  animals ; 
the  foil  is  generally  wet  and  marfhy,  occafioned  by 
the  exceflive  rains ;  fo  that  European  grain  does  not 
profper  here  fo  well  as  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  the  balm,  gums,  and  drug%  produ- 
ced here  are  held  in  great  eftimation. 

The  principal  river  in  this  province,  is  that  of  Rio 
Grande  de  Magdakna,  which  rifes  in  the  province  of 
Quito  near  the  equator,  and  runs  about  1000  miles 
direct  north,  falling  into  the  North  fea,  between  this 
province  and  that  of  St  Martha,  where  it  is  two 
leagues  broad  •,  but  the  rocks  and  fand  which  lie  be- 
fore it,  prevent  the  entrance  of  large  Ihips  ;  befides, 
the  ftream  is  fo  rapid,  that  boats  are  obliged  to  be 
dragged  up  by  men  or  horfes  -,  and  there  is  an 
ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  divides  it  in- 
to two  channels. 

Carthagena,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated 
upon  the  fea-coaft,  on  a  peninfula  near  a 

Stlagln?    ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^'  *"  7^5  deg.  25  min. 
weft  longitude,  and  10  deg.   30  min.   of 

north  latitude,  about  ninety-five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
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Sc  Martha,  300  eaft  of  Porto-Bello,  and  400  fouth  of 
Port-Royal  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  beil  fortified  towns  in  South  America, 
with  a  very  fecure  and  capacious  harbour,  well  de- 
fended by  ftrong  fortifications. 

The  city  was  founded  in  the  year  1552,  and  was 
fo  named  by  the  Spaniards,  either  becaul'e  they  were 
natives  of  Carthagena-in  Old  Spain,  or  becaufe  it  re- 
fembjed  that  harbour  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
well  built  with  free-ilone,  and  very  populous,  confift- 
ing  of  five  large  ftreets,  each  near  half  a  mile  in 
length,  but  one  of  them  is  larger  and  longer  than 
the  reft,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  grand  fquare. 
Here  are  five  churches  befides  the  cathedral,  which 
is  a  noble  ftrucftnre ;  there  are  aUb  eleven  convents,  a 
fine  palace  for  the  governor,  an  elegant  townhoufe, 
■with  a  magnificent  cafloaihoule,  the  whole  being 
walled  round,  and  defended  by  fortifications  con- 
ftrufted  in  a  modern  manner,  and  lined  with  free- 
ftone.  The  inhabitants  are  about  20,000,  of  whom 
only  4000  are  Spaniards,  the  reft  being  Creoles^ 
meftizoes,  and  negroes.  ^ 

It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  town  -,  the 
fornler  is  called  Carthagena^  but  the  lower  is  called 
Gafimana,  that  is  to  fiy,  the  luburbs  ;  which  is  fitua- 
ted  to  the  fouch-eaft  of  the  upper  town,  and  fepara- 
ted  from  it  by  A  canal.  The  whole  lies  in  a  fandy 
plain  ;  that  on  the  north  fide  reaches  to  the  fea,  which 
is  very  fhallow  there,  and  the  coaft  has  an  eaiy  de- 
fcent  to  the  Ibuthward ;  fo  that,  though  the  town  lies 
open  to  the  fea,  it  cannot  be  taken  this  way  ;  becaufe 
{hips  of  force  ca'nnot  approach  near  enough  to  batter 
it.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  muddy  ditch  or  pond ; 
but  there  is  a  cauiey  which  leads  from  the  town  to 
the  mainland,  300  paces  long,  and  twelve  broad  ; 
with  two  arches  under  ;r,  to  let  the  tide  in  and  out. 
The  harbour  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  the  firft 

in 
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Its  harbour  '"  America.  It  is  formed  by  an  ifland, 
called  'Terra  Bomba,  and  a  peninfula  called 
Nave,  about  four  miles  in  length.  The  coaft  of  both 
runs  fouth  by  weft,  and  north  by  eaft ;  but  to  the. 
fouth  of  the  peninfula  lies  the  ifland,  which  on  the 
north-eaft  is  Separated  from  the  land  by  a  very  nar- 
row pafiage.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  call- 
ed Bocha  Chica,  or  little  mouth ;  and  the  harbour  lies 
behind  the  ifthmus,  between  it  and  the  continent, 
being  a  very  fine  and  moft  commodious  port,  capa- 
ble of  containing  feveral  large  fleers  :  on  which  ac- 
count the  galleons  fometimes  winter  here,  when  they<  j 
are  obliged  to  ftay  in  America. 

1  his  harbour  is  naturally  ftrong,  and  better  fortified 
than  any  place  in  America,  the  Havannah 
tionr'^  "        excepted.  The  mouth  of  it  is  command- 
ed by  the  caftle  of  St  Lewis,    mounted-| 
•with    ninety-four  guns,    as  alfo  by  tlie  forts  of  St] 
Philip  and  James,  which  ftand  on  the  fhore  three  i 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  St  Lewis,  the  one  havingj 
eight,  and  the  other  twelve   guns.     Within,    on 
fmall  ifland,  is  the  fort  of  St  jofeph,  mounted  wicljl 
fixteen  guns-,  and  at  fome  diftance,  to  the  north-wefl:,j 
ftands  the  fort  of  Cambio,  planted  with  feven  guns.l 
Towards  the  head  of  the  harbour  fl:ands  Cafl:le  Grande' 
on  the  eaft  part  of  the  peninfula,  mounted  with  fixty- 
four  guns  -,  and  diredly  oppofite  to  it  on  the  other! 
fide  of  the  harbour  is  Manfenilla,  mounted  with  fevenj 
guns.  Farther  up,  nearer  to  the  town,  are  the  forts  of 
Pafarilla  and  St  Lazaro,    the   former  having   feven. 
guns,  and  the  latter  twenty-five,  which  commandsj 
the  whole  city  and  fuburbs.     Befides,  when  the  town! 
was  befiegcd  by  the  brave  Admiral  Vernon,  it  was 
defended   by    160  guns,   and  the   fuburbs  by    140*1 
The  garrifon  in  time  of  peace  confifts  of  ten  compa-l 
nies  of  regulars,  each  containing  feventy-feven  men^ 
officers  included,  befides  feveral  companies  of  militia/| 
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Notwithftanding  Carthagena  being  well  fortified 
by  land,  and  fecure  by  fea,  yet  it  was  ta-  -raV^vy  bv 
ken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585,  with  Sir  Francis 
a  body  of  2300  land-forces,  wlio  kept  pof-  Drake,  and 
fefTion  of  it  three  weeks,  burnt  part  of  °*"^- 
the  city,  and  received  to  the  value  of  30,000  pounds 
Sterlingfor  the  ranfom  of  the  remainder.  In  the  1697, 
it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  M.  dc  Pointis,  wiio 
commanded  a  French  fquadron,  on  board  of  which 
were  4000  troops  ;  and  carried  away  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  Sterling. 

Sir  Charles  Wager,  with  four  men  of  war,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Spanifh  fleet  off  Carthagena,  on  the 
28thof  IMay  1709,  though  the  Spaniards  had  feven- 
teen  fail  of  men  of  war  and  galleons  ;  the  Spanifli 
admiral  blew  up,  and  the  rear-admiral  was  taken  ; 
but,  through  the  cowardice  of  two  of  the  BritilTi 
captains,  the  vice-admiral  and  the  reft  efcaped.  On 
the  9th  of  April  1741,  the  Britiih  forces  were  de- 
feated in  an  attack  upon  Carthagena,  and  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  though  the  army  then  con- 
lifted  of  more  than  5000  men  :  however,  Admiral 
Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fquadron,  bravely  dif- 
charged  his  duty,  by  fafely  landing  and  reim.barking 
the  forces  •,  befides,  he  burnt  or  deftroyed  (ix  Spanifn 
men  of  war,  with  fix  galleons,  and  all  the  flripping 
that  were  in  the  harbour-,  he  alfo  deftroyed  all  the 
forts  and  ftrong  caftles  that  had  been  erected  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  harbour  ;  and  in  all  probabihty 
would  have  taken  the  place,  if  the  cornmander  of 
the  land-forces  had  acled  with  equal  prudence  and 
bravtry. 

Carthagena,  tocrether  with  its  luburbs,  is  equal  to 
a  city  of  the  third  rank  in  Europe.  Here  ihe  go- 
vernor refides,  and  the  royal  courts  are  kept  -,  in  civil 
affairs,  however,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  audience  of  Santa 
fee,  in  New  Granada.     It  has  alfo  a  bifliup,  whofe 
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fpiritaal  }urifdiclion  is  of  the  fame  extent  with  the 
military  and  civil  government.  The  chapter  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  bifhop  and  prebends  ;  here  is-  alfo  a 
court  of  inquiiition,  whole  power  is  very  extenfive. 

This  may  be  jiillly  reckoned  amongft  the  richeft 
and  moft  important  towns  in  all  America  for  trade  ; 
the  whole  revenue  from  the  other  provinces  of  Terra 
Firma  is  brought  here  -,  but  the  moft  profitable  trade 
confills  in  pearls  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Marga- 
retta,  and  the  coafts  ot  Terra  Firma,  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, that  there  is  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  inhabitants  have  no  other  employment  than  to 
chufe  the  pearls,  and  bore  them  for  misking  bracelets, 
or  necklaces.  Carthagena  is  not  only  enriched  by 
being  the  retreat  of  the  galleons,  whereby  a  confider- 
able  commierce  is  promoted  in  the  city  •,  but  it  has 
alio  a  fund  of  riches  in  itfclf -,  for  there  are  fcarce 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru  wherewith 
it  does  not  carry  on  a  trade,  either  by  fca  or  land  ; 
without  mentioning  what  is  carried  on  by  the  Jamai- 
cans, and  the  Dutch  at  Curacao,  notwiihftanding  of 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.  Great  quan- 
tities ot  gold  and  filver  are  icnr  here  from  Lima,  and 
other  parts  of  Peru,  in  exchange  for  European  com- 
modities. The  greatell  part  of  the  indigo,  cochineal, 
fugar,  and  cacao,  gathered  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
timala  in  Nev/  Spam,  is  fcnt  to  Carthagena,  by  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  From  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,ur:  has  gold,  aromatic  gums,  excellent  bal- 
li.ms,  long  pepptr,  and  fruits. 

The  bay  of  Carthagena  is  the  iirfl:  place  in  the 
continent  of  Ah":erica  at  which  the  galleons  are  al- 
lowed to  touch,  and  hence  this^  town  enjoys  the  tirft 
fruits  of  the  commerce  by  the  public  fales  made 
there.  Thole  faies,  though  not  accompanied  with 
all  the  forms  obferved  at  Porto-Bellofair,  are  yet  very 
confiderablc  ;    tor  the  traders  at  Santa  tee,  Poypay- 
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an,  and  Qiiito,  lay  out  not  only  their  whole  floe!', 
but  alfo  the  monies  intrufted  to  them  by  commidions, 
for  the  feveral  forts  of  goods,  which  are  moft  v/antcd 
in  their  relpeclive  countries.  The  two  provinces  of 
New  Granada  and  Popayan  have  no  other  way  of 
fupplying  themfelves  with  thofe  commodities,  but 
from  Carthagena;  their  traders  bring  gold  and  filver 
in  fpecie,  ingots,  and  duft,  as  alfo  emeralds.  This 
little  fair  at  Carthagena,  occafions  a  great  number  of 
fhops  to  be  opened,  and  filled  with  all  kind  cf  mer- 
chandife  -,  the  profit  partly  relulting  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  come  in  the  galleon-,  and  are  either  recommend- 
ed to,  or  are  in  partnerfliip  with  the  traders,  who 
bring  European  goods,  and  partly  to  thofe  who  are 
already  fettled  in  the  city.  This  is  a  time  of  univcr- 
fal  profit,  to  fome  by  letting  lodgings  and  fhops,  to 
fome  by  the  increafe  of  their  refpeftive  trades,  to 
others  by  the  labour  of  their  negro  flavcs,  whofe  pay 
alfo  is  proportionally  increafed,  as  they  do  more 
work  in  this  bufy  time  ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  for  thefe 
laft,  from  this  briflcnefs  of  trade,  to  purchafe  their  free- 
dom, and  fet  up  for  themfelves.  While  this  com- 
mercial tumult  lalb,  the  number  of  ftrangers  is  near 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  relidenters,  and  theconfumption, 
and  confequently  the  price  of  provifions  advances, 
from  which,  thofe  who  bring  them  to  market  make 
great  advantages. 

When  the  fleet  departs,  and  the  hurry  of  bufinefs 
is  over,  the  tempo  muerto,  or  dead  time  lucceeds. 
The  fmall  trade  carried  on  during  this  calm  fcafon, 
confifts  of  a  few  fliips  from  La  Trinidad,  the  Havan- 
nah,  and  St  Domingo,  bringing  leaf  tobacco,  inutr, 
fugars  ;  and  returning  v.'ith  Magdalena  cacao,  or  cho- 
colate, earthen  ware,  and  other  goods  wanted  in 
thefe  iflands.  Another  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
this  place,  during  the  dead  feafon,  is  carried  on  with 
the  towns  and  villages  of  its  own  jurifJiction,  fom 
3  A  2  whence 
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whence  are  brought  all  kinds  of  neceflaries ;  as 
maize,  rice,  live  hogs,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits,  fu- 
gar,  honey,  and  cacao  ;  moft  of  which  is  brought  in 
canoes  by  means  of  rivers.  Their  returns  confill 
moftly  of  goods  for  apparel,  with  which  the  fhops 
furnifh  themfelves  from  the  galleons,  or  from  prizes 
taken  by  the  king's  frigates,  or  privateers. 

The  climate  here  is  extremely  hot  and  yaflly  dif- 
agreeable.  From  May  to  November,  which  is  their 
winter,  there  is  almoft  a  continual  fucceffion  of  thun- 
der, rain,  and  tempefts,  fo  that  the  ftreets  have  the 
appearance  of  rivers,  and  the  country  of  the  ocean. 
From  this,  though  otherwife  Ihocking  inconvenience, 
they  fave  water  in  refervoirs,  as  the  wells  only  fupply 
them  with  a  thick  brackifh  fort,  not  fit  to  drink.  From 
December  to  April,  which  is  fummer  here,  there  is  fo 
invariable  a  continuation  of  heat,  that  perfpiration  is 
profufe  to  a  degree  of  wafte,  whence  the  complexior 
of  the  inhabitants  is  fo  v;an  and  livid,  that  one  woulc 
imagine  them  but  newly  recovered  from  a  violent  fit ' 
of  ficknefs  ;  yet  they  enjoy  a  good  Ibte  of  health,  and 
live  even  to  eighty  and  upwards.  The  Angularity  of 
the  climate  occafions  diftempers  peculiar  to  the  place  : 
the  moft  Chocking  is  the  rcver,  attended  with  the  black 
vomit,  which  moftly  affecls  ftrangers,  and  rages  among 
the  feamen-,  it  lafts  about  three  or  four  days,  in  whicK 
time  the  patient  either  recovers  or  dies,  as  it  is  very 
acute,  and  on  recovery  is  never  troubled  with  it  a- 
gain.  Ano[her  diftcmper  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
is  the  kprofy,  v.hich  is  common  and  contagious. 
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CHAP.       VII. 

The  province  of  Popayan  ;  its  Jituation,  foil,  productions, 
mines,  chief  towns,   and  trade. 

THE  province  of  Popayan  is  bounded  on  the 
north-eaft  by  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the 
north  by  the  government  of  Carthagena,  on  the  weft 
by  the  South  lea  and  part  of  Terra  Firma,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  audience  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  fources  of  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negro.  Its 
extent  cannot  be  precifely  determined,  though  it  is 
little  lefs  than  400  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  not  much  inferior  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  feparated  from  Peru  and  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zons by  a  part  of  the  Andes,  which  fend  out  feveral 
branches  or  ridges,  from  whence  many  rivers  defcend. 
This  jurifdiflion  being  fo  very  large,  and  containing 
fo  many  towns  and  villages,  it  is  divided  into  feveral 
departments,  over  each  of  which  the  principal  gover- 
nor nominates  a  deputy  for  the  adminiftration  of  ju- 
ftice,  and  introduces  them  to  the  audience  to  which 
they  belong,  where  his  nomination  is  confirmed  ;  a 
circumftance  necefiary  to  procure  them  all  the  weight 
and  the  fecurity  in  the  feveral  departments  conferred 
upon  them. 

The  temperature  of  this  government  varies  greatly 
according  as  the  places  are  lituated  in  the 
plains,  or  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains  -,     ^^j  J-^J^  * 
fbme  being  rather  cold  than  hot,  others  the 
reverfe,  while  others  enjoy  throughout  tlie  year  a  per- 
petual fpring,  particularly  Popayan  the  capital.     The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  foil,  which  produces  in  great 
exuberance  the  grains  and  fruits  proper  to  its  fituatior. 
The  farmers  breed  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  flieep, 
fome  of  which  they  fell  in  the  townSj  and  others  thev 

drive 
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drive  to  QLiito,  where  they  are  fure  of  a  good  market. 
The  jurifdk-tion  of  Popayan  is  more  fubjeift  to  ttm- 
pefts  of  thunder  and  lightning  than  any  of  the  known 
parts  of  America ;  frequent  damages  are  done  by 
thele  ftorms  :  nor  are  earthquakes  unfrequent,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  proceed  fiom  the  great  number  of 
mines,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  the  others,  either  in  the 
province  of  Quito  or  Terra  Firma. 

Among  the  feveral  plants  of  this  jurifdiLTiion  is  that 
A  defcrip-  called  by  the  natives  cuca  or  coca^  an  herb 
don  of  the  fo  eiteemed  by  the  Indians,  that  they  will 
herb  coca.  p^rt  with  any  kind  of  provifions,  the  mod 
valuable  metals,  gems,  or  any  thing  elfe,  rather  than 
want  it.  It  has  a  weak  ftem,  and,  like  the  vine, 
twifts  itfelf  round  a  ftronger  plant  for  fupport.  Its  leaf 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length, 
and  extremely  fmooth  •,  thefe  leaves  they  mix  with  a 
kind  of  chalk  or  whitifli  earth,  called  mambi^  and  chew 
it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies  do  the  betal. 
It  is  fo  nutritive  and  invigorating,  that  the  Indians 
v/ill  labour  whole  days  without  any  other  provilions. 
Great  quantities  of  it  are  carried  to  the  mine-towns, 
and  uied  by  the  Indians  and  negroes,  who  otherwife 
v/oukl  not  be  able  to  pertorm  their  work  *. 
The  rivers  of  StMartha  and  Magdalena  pafs  through 
„.  this  province:    the  former  riles  in  a  val- 

ley  near  the  mountains,  about  twenty-nve 
miles  fouth-weft  of  the  city  Popayan  :  they  both  re- 
ceive feveral  inferior  ones,  which  render  them  very 
broad,  and  they  run  parallel  to  each  other  for  feveral 
leagues,  but  their  ftreams  are  united  near  the  town 
cf  Tamelameque,  in  9  deg.  north  latitude,  after  which 
their  united  ftreams  roll  in  a  dired  northerly  courle, 
and  fall  into  the  North  lea  between  the  towns  of  Car- 
thagcna  and  St  Martha.  There  are  four  or  five  other 
fivers  befide  thefe,  which  h^ve  their  fource  in  this  pro- 
*  See  above,  p.  194. 
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vince,  and  fall  into  the  South  fea  -,  alfo  the  great  rains 
which  fail  here,  occafiou  many  little  llrcams  and 
rivulets,  in'  vvhofe  fands  are  found  plenty  of  gold 
duil  -,  there  are  likewife  many  mines  of  gold  in  the 
mountains,  which  was  the  principal  motive  of  fettling 
this  country,  and  building  fo  many  towns  in  it,  not- 
v;ithftanding  its  being  very  uncomfortable  to  live  fo 
near  the  equator,  where  the  fcorching  heat  and  excelFive 
rains  are  extremely  unhealthy  and  troublefome.  Moft 
of  the  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  that  grow  in  any 
part  of  America,  are  to  be  found  in  Popayan,  parti- 
cularly cotton-trees,  cedars,  red  wood,  and  trees 
that  yield  the  balfam  of  Tolu.  Befides  the  mines 
ot  gold,  here  are  alfo  precious  ftones,  fuch  as  jafper, 
and  various  kinds  of  agates. 

Though  the  Spaniards  have  made  many  fettlements 
in  the  low  country,  yet  the  mountains  are  ftill  pof- 
feflcd  and  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  who  are  a  brave 
people,  and  retain  their  freedom  like  the  Chilefians. 
However,  the  Spaniards  carry  on  a  trade  with  them, 
by  the  intercourfe  of  thole  whom  they  have  convert- 
ed ;  the  former  ferving  them  with  all  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean commodities,  and  gain  fometimes  500  pounds 
per  cent. 

Popayan  receives  large  quantities  of  Spanifh  goods, 
being  fent  hither  from  Carthagena  when 
the  galleons  arrive    there.     But  befides  ^' 

this  commerc'--,  it  has  another  reciprocal  betv/een  it 
and  Qiiito,  to  which  it  fends  horned  cattle  and 
mules,  and  receives  in  return  cloths  and  bays.  Its 
adive  commerce  conlifts  in  dried  beef,  falted  pork, 
roil-tobacco,  hogs  lard,  rum,  cotton,  ribands,  and 
other  fmall  wares.  Sugar  and  fnuif  are  brought  from 
Santa  Fee,  and  fent  to  Quito,  and  the  returns  to 
Santa  Fee  are  cloths  and  bays.  Here  is  alfo  another 
traffic,  v/hich  confiUs   in   bartering  filver  for    gold, 

there 
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there  being  abundance  of  the  latter,  but  very  little 
of  the  former. 

Popayan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  ftands  in  a 

Thetownof     large  plain,  having  on  the  north  lide  an 

Popayan  74     Uninterrupted  profpcft  of  the  country  -, 

deg.  35  min.     q^  the  eaft  is  a  mountain  of  a  middling 

rf  !°Z'  height,  called  M,  from  its  refemblins 
tude,  2  deg.        ,    >=     '  -nL-  •     1     •  '=' 

40  min.  that  letter.  1  his  mountain  bemg  cover- 
north  lati-  ed  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  affords 
tude.  an  entertaining  landfcape.    The  weft  fide 

is  alfo  diverfified  with  fmall  eminences.  The  city  is 
of  a  middling  fize,  with  broad,  ftraight,  and  level 
ftreets,  and  though  they  are  not  every  where  paved, 
are  equally  convenient,  the  foot-walk  near  the  houfes 
being  paved  in  every  part  of  the  city  ;  the  middle  of 
the  ftreet  is  compofed  of  a  hard  gravely  fo  that  they 
are  neither  dirty  in  rainy  weather,  nor  dully  in  the 
great  droughts  of  this  climate;  and  hence  the  middle 
of  the  ftreets  is  more  convenient  for  walking  than 
even  the  pavement  itfelf. 

The  houles  are  all  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  having 
fpacious  and  well-contrived  apartments;  and  many  of 
them  a  balcony  towards  the  ftreet ;  all  the  houfes  of 
note  have  one  ftory,  but  the  others  only  a  ground- 
floor.  The  city  has  a  very  charming  outward  appear- 
ancCj  and  the  houfes  are  elegantly  furnifhed  within. 
The  church  was  erected  into  a  cathedral  in  the  year 
1547,  and  is  the  only  parochial  chtrrdi^tn  the  "city, 
■which  is  indeed  a  very  elegant  one.  Here  are  alio 
convents  of  Francifcans  and  Auguftines,  with  a 
college  of  Jcluits  ;  all  of  them  having  churches  :  in 
the  latter  is  a  grammar-fchool.  The  plan  of  an 
nn-iverfity,  under  the  direftion  of  the  fame  fcther.s, 
■was  lately  founded,  and  bids  fair  tor  being  a  flourifli- 
ing  feminary.  The  number  of  religious  to  each  of 
the  above  convents  is  but  fmall :  it  is,  however,  very 
different,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  nunneries,  name- 
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ly,  that  of  Incarnation,  the  profefTed  nuns  amounting 
to  between  forty  and  fifty ;  ani  the  whole  nuniber, 
nuns,  feculars,  and  fervants  included,  exceeds  400. 
The  other  nunnery  is  of  the  order  of  Santa  Therefa. 
All  the  convents  and  their  churches  are  pretty  large  ; 
and  if  the  latter  do  not  dazzle  the  fight  with  the 
fplendour  of  their  ornaments,  they  do  not  want  any 
thing  that  decency  requires. 

From  the  mountain  of  M  iiTues  a  river,  which,  by 
running   through  the  city,  greatly  refrefhes  it,   and 
affords  many  convcniencies  to  the  inhabitants.     The 
waters  of  this  river  have  a  particular  medicinal  virtue, 
which  they   are  thought  to  derive  from   the   many 
briers  and   herbs   through   which   they   flow.     Two 
bridges  are  erecled  over   this  ftream,  one  of  ftone, 
and   the  other  of  wood.     On    the  declivity  of  this 
mountain  is  another  fpring  of  excellent  water,  which 
fupplics  the  city  and  nunneries.     The  inhabitants  of 
Popayan,  confift  of  Spaniards,  Creolians,  Indians,  and 
necrroes.     But  the  gveatcft  part  are  of  the  negro  calls, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  negro  flaves,  kept  as  la- 
bourers   in    the    mines,  and    the  plantations  in  the 
country,  and  to  do  the  moft  fervile  worlds  in  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  Popayan  a:e  computed  at  about 
25,000,  among  whom   are    many  Spanifn   families  ; 
particularly   fixty,    known    to   have  been   defcended 
from  very  noble  families  in   Spain.     It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  while  many  of  the  towns  in  Am.erica  fee 
the    number  ef  their   inhabitants    daily   dccreaPng, 
Popayan  enjoys  the   pleafure  of  viewing  a  coiiftanc 
auo-mentation.     This  indeed  has  nothing  myllerious 
in  it-,  the  many  gold  mines  worked   all  over  its  ju- 
rifdiftion,  afford   employment  to  the  in.digent,  and 
confequently   occaiion  a   continual   refort  of  people. 
Popayan  is   the  conftant   relidence   of  the  governor, 
who  dircL'ls  all  m.atters  within  the   lim.its  of  his  go- 
vernment, whether  civil,  political,  or  military  :   he  is 
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alfo  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city  -,  the  others  are 
two  ordinary  alcaldes,  chofen  annually,  and  a  pro- 
per number  of  rigidores.  Here  is  a  chamber  of  fi- 
nances, into  which  are  paid  the  feveral  branches  of, 
the  royal  revenue  ;  as  the  tribute  of  the  Indians,  the 
duties  on  goods,  the  fifth  of  the  metals,  and  the  like. 
The  ecclefiaftical  chapter  is  compoll-d  of  the  bifliop, 
whofe  revenue  is  fettled  at  6000  dollars  fer  annum  v 
the  dean,  who  has  500,  the  archdeacon,  reclor,  and 
treafiirer,  who  have  each  400.  This  fee  is  a  fuffra^ 
gan  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Santa  Fee  de  Bagota,  in 
the  province  of  New  Granada. 

About  117  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Popayan 
ftands  the  towns  of  Pafto,  feated  in  a 
ofTafto'"^^"  beautiful  valley,  called  Atris,  watered 
by  a  charming  river,  and  feveral  brooks. 
The  Spaniards  have  fome  conOderable  farms  in  this 
valley,  where  they  have  many  fiigar-plantations, 
and  feed  abundance  of  cattle  in  the  favannahs  :  they 
alfo  few  maize  and  wheat  along  the  banks  of  the  rir 
ver,  for  the  climate  is  temperate,  being  even  colder 
in  fiimmer  than  in  winter-,  they  diftinguifh  the  fea- 
ions  here,  as  in  moft  places  near  the  equator,  by 
calling  the  dry  feafon  fummer,  and  the  rainy  winter. 

Bonaventura  is  a  port-town,  fituated  at  the  bottom 
■p  ^        of  a  deep  bay  on  the  South  fea.  It. is  inha- 

la  ^  deo-.  "o     bited  by  a  rew  Spaniards,  who  receive  the 
,  min.    north     merchandifes  brought  from  New  Spain, 
latitude.  jjjjj  fg^j  them   to  Popayan,  and  other 

towns  in  this  province.  The  harbour  is  difficult  to 
find  without  a  pilot,  being  as  it  were  hid  ;  the  town 
is  verv  unwholefome,  being  furrounded  with  high 
mountains,  where  it  rains  almoft  incelfantly.  The 
town  is  poorly  defended,  and  yet  it  is  the  ftaple  for  the 
cities  of  Call,  Popayan,  Santa  Fee,  and  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Terra  Firma,  though  the  bay  might  eafily 
be  rendered  inaccefTible. 

There 
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There  are  feveral  other  pretty  towns  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  St  Martha  and  Magdalena,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  none  of  any 
confequence  as  to  trade. 

Before  we  leave  this  province,  it  will  be  necelTary 
to  obferve,  that  in  feveral  of  the  valleys  The  Cova 
here,  is  a  remarkable  infecl  particularly  a  venomous 
famous  for  the  power  of  the  fmall  quan-  I'^le^^- 
tity  of  venom  it  contains;  it  refembles  a  fpider,  but 
is  lefs  than  a  bug,  and  by  fome  called  Coya,  by  others 
Cayba.  It  is  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  and,  like  fpiders, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  corners  of  walls,  and  a- 
mong  the  herbage.  The  venom  of  this  Imall  crea- 
ture is  of  fuch  malignity,  that  on  fqueezing  the  in- 
lLt6k,  if  any  happen  to  fall  on  the  fl<:in,  either  of  man 
or  beaft,  it  immediately  penetrates  into  the  flefli, 
caufing  large  tumours,  which  are  foon  fucceeded  by 
death.  The  only  remedy  hitherto  known,  is,  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  a  tumour,  to  linge  the  party  all 
over  the  body  with  the  flame  of  ilraw  or  long  grafs 
growing  in  theie  plains.  In  order  to  this  the  Indians 
of  the  country  lay  hold  of  the  patient,  fome  by  the 
feet,  and  others  by  the  hands,  and  with  great  dexte- 
rity perform  the  operation  ;  this  dQne,  the  perfon  is 
reckoned  to  be  out  of  danger.  ' 

CHAP.       VIII. 

An  account  of  the  valuable  province  of  'Tcrra-Firmci 
Proper y  or  the  ijlhnms  of  Darien,  its  fituation,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  fumes,  climate,  produce,  &c.  The  Scots 
ere£led  a  fortrefs  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  ami 
attempted  to  plant  a  colony  in  that  country,  but  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprife. 

TErra  Firma  Proper  is  that  country   which  lies 
between  the  gulf  of  Darien  and  New  Spain, 
3  B  2  along 
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along  the  coafts  of  the  North  and  South  feas  •,  being 
that  narrow  neck,  of  land  which  joins  North  and  South 
America  together.  By  fome  it  is  called  the  ifihims  of 
Darien,  by  others  the  ijthnms  cf  Panama,  or  of  Ame- 
rica. It  extends  in  the  form  of  a  bov/  about  the  no- 
ble bay  of  Panama  ■,  being  about  300  miles  long  from 
call;  to  wefi,  and  between  fifty  and  fixty  in  breadth 
from  fea  to  fea ;  lying  between  the  latitudes  of  8  and 
10  deg  of  north  latitude,  and  between  83  and  8/ 
deg.  20  min.  of  weft  longitude  ■,  bounded  by  the 
North  fea  on  the  north  ;  by  the  river  and  gulf  of 
Darien,  which  feparates  it  from  the  province  of  Car- 
thagena,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Popayan  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  fame  lea,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Veragua  in  New  Spain,  on  the  weft.  This 
noble  fituation,  both  on  the  North  and  South  feas,  as 
alfo  on  the  confines  of  North  and  South  America, 
together  with  the  gold  mines,  gold  fands,  and  pearls, 
with  which  this  province,  and  the  adjacent  feas  are 
repleniftied,  renders  it  invaluable,  anJ  makes  it 
the  darling  object  of  ail  enterpriling  people  •,  efpe- 
cially  as  this  is  the  narroweft  land  which  disjoins  the 
South  fea  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

As  there  is  reafon,  therefore,  ro  believe,  (if  the 
war  continue,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  future  period),  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  Britiili  nation  on 
fome  of  the  Spanilh  k-ttlements  on  this  famous 
ifthmus,  in  order  to  cut  oft  their  communication  with 
Peru,  and  prevent  their  receiving  any  treafures  from 
that  part  of  America  from  whence  they  drav/  the 
principal  part  of  their  riches,  we  flrall  be  therefore 
more  circumftantial  in  our  defcription  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  give  a  full  account  of  its  two  famous  cities, 
and  the  great  trade  carried  on  betwixt  them  and  Old 
Spain. 

The  land  of  th'S  province  is  almoft  every  where  of 
an  uneven  furface,  coa'ifting  of  Iiilli  and  vaiicys  of  great 

\  arierv. 
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variety,  for  height,  depth,  and  extent.  The  valleys 
are  generally  watered  wiih  rivers,  brooks, 
and  perennial  fprings,  Ibme  of  which  an^^"^'^"* 
fall  into  the  North  fea,  and  others  into 
the  South  •,  moft  of  them  taking  their  rife  from  a 
chain  of  hills  higher  than  the  reft,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ifthmus,  and  in  a  manner  parallel  to 
the  fhore,  about  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  North 
fea,  of  which  there  is  a  fair  and  clear  view  from  this 
main  ridge  •,  though  the  South  fea  cannot  be  dif- 
covered  from  any  part  of  them  •,  becaufe  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  main  ridge,  there  are  either  no  hills  at  all, 
or  fuch  as  are  rather  gentle  declivities  than  diftiniit 
hills  ;  but  the  country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge 
is  intermixed  with  confiderable  hills,  clothed  with 
lofty  trees,  that  greatly  incom.mode  the  profpeft, 
which  would  otherwife  be,  of  the  South  Tea.  The 
country  on  the  north  iide  of  tliJe  mountains  is  fo 
much  covered  with  woods,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  one  continued  foreft  ;  nor  is  the  main  ridge  carri- 
ed on  every  where  with  a  dilcontinued  fummit,  but  is 
rather  a  chain  of  feparate  hills,  and  accordingly  has 
feveral  large  valleys,  disjoined  frcin  the  fcveral  emi- 
nences that  compofe  its  length  ;  and  thcfe  valleys 
not  only  make  the  ridge  more  ufeful  and  habitable, 
but  fome  of  them  are  fo  deep  in  their  defcenr,  as 
to  admit  a  paflTage  for  rivers. 

This  province  being  narrow,  and  lying  between 
two  great  oceans,  is  obferved  to  have  more  wet 
weather,  than  any  other  place  within  the  torrid 
zone.  The  rains  ufually  begin  in  April  or  Mayj 
they  are  vcvf  heavy  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  when 
it  is  alfo  extremely  hot,  if  the  fun  happens  to  fhine  ; 
becaufe  at  that  time  there  are  no  breezes  to  cool  the 
air.  The  rains  begin  to  abate  in  September,  but  it  is 
November,  or  December,  and  fometimes  January,  be- 
fore the  fair  fealbn  returns  •,  fo  that  the  countrv  is  wee 
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for  near  three  quarters  of  a  year  •,  but  in  the  wetteft 
feafon,  there  are  now  and  then  fome^fair  days,  with 
only  a  tornado,' or  thunder-fhower.  The  floods  and 
torrents  caufed  by  thefe  rains,  frequently  bear  down 
trees,  which  obftruft  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  and 
occafion  all  the  adjacent  country  to  be  overflowed: 
the  coolell  time  of  the  year  is  after  the  rains  about 
Ghriftmas,  when  the  fair  weather  commences. 

The  principal  rivers,  that  fall  into  the  North  fea, 
are, 

1.  The   river   or   gulf  of  Darien,  which   is  the 
J, .  eaftern  boundary  of  this  province  ;  it  rifes 

in  the  fouth,  and  runs  diredlly  north 
upwards  of  an  hundred  miles,  falling  into  the  North 
fea  near  Golden  ifland,  being  about  twenty  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth  ;  but  has  not  above  fix  feet  of 
water  in  a  fpring-tide  ;  though  it  be  navigable  above 
eighty  miles,  yet  there  is  very  little  traffic  carried  on 
there,  becaufe  no  vefiels  can  get  over  the  bar. 

2.  The  river  of  Conception  rifes  about  the  middle 
of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  and  n.ins  precipi- 
tately to  the  north-weft,  and  falls  into  the  fea,  oppo- 
fite  to  La  Sound's  key,  which  is  one  of  the  Sambal- 
loe  iilands  •,  it  is  pretty  broad,  and  makes  a  good  ap- 
pearance at  the  mouth,  but  has  alfo  a  bar,  that  pre- 
vents any  velfels  of  burden  from  getting  in ;  how- 
ever, there  is  a  fine  riding-place  in  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  between  the  iflands  and  conti- 
nent, which  form  a  tolerable  harbour. 

3.  The  Chagra,  or  Chagre,  is  more  frequented  by 
navigators  than  any  other  in  this  province  ;  it  rifes 
not  far  from  Panama,  and  taices  a  north-weft  courfe, 
running  through  very  deep  winding  valleys,  and 
falls  into  the  North  fea  about  ten  leagues  weft  of 
Porto-Bello.  By  means  of  this  noble  river,  a  com- 
munication might  be  made  between  the  North  and 
South  leas ;  and  as  it  is  not  far  from  Panama,  the 
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merchandifes  from  that  place  to  Porto-Bello  for  the 
galleons  are  embarked  upon  this  river,  except  the 
gold  and  filvcr,  which  aje  carried  diredly  over  land 
upon  mules  to  Porto-Bello. 

The  moft  conliderable  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
South  fea,  are, 

1.  St  Mary's,  which  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains, 
on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  province,  runs  to  the 
eaftward,  and  falls  into  the  guif  of  St  Michael,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  iide  of  the  bay  of  Panama  ;  it  is  tolera- 
bly large  and  navigable,  but  is  moft  confiderable  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines,  and  for 
the  beautiful  ftreams  which  fall  into  it,  in  whofe 
fands  are  found  abundance  of  gold,  particularly,  in 
one  called  the  Golden  river,  from  whence  the  Spaniards, 
have  in  fome  feafons  carried  off  eighteen  or  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold. 

2 .  The  Congo  rifes  in  the  eaft  part  of  the  province, 
and  directs  its  courfe  to  the  fouth-weft,  almoft  paral- 
lel to  the  former,  falling  to  the  northward  of  it  into 
the  fame  gulf  of  St  Michael ;  there  are  feveral 
ilreams  which  fall  into  this  river  both  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fide,  which  render  it  navigable  for  great  fliips 
within  the  bar,  but  is  fo  ftiallow  at  the  mouth,  that 
the  entrance  is  made  with  great  difficulty. 

3.  The  Cheapo,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  near 
the  North  fea,  bends  its  courfe  weftward,  and  then 
turns  to  the  fouth,  falling  into  the  bay  of  Panama, 
feven  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  city.  It  runs  a 
long  courfe,  and  is  navigable  a  great  way,  but  has  the 
fame  misfortune  with  the  reft,  namely,  a  bar  at  the 
mouth. 

Both  the  northern  and  fouthern  coafts  are  well  wa- 

'  tered  with  other  inferior  rivers  and  ftreams  ;    befides, 

neither  of  the  oceans  fall  in  at  once  upon  the  fhore, 

t>ut  are  intercepted  by  a  great  many  fmall  iflands, 

that 
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that  lie  fcattertd  along  each  coaft,  of  which  after- 
wards. 

Although  this  country  in  general  be  very  moun- 
tainous, yet  there  are  many  fine  valleys  in  it,  which, 
where  duly  cultivated,  are  abundantly  fruitful,  and 
productive  of  all  the  fruits,  herbs,  and  plants  common 
to  the  climate  ;  but  its  chief  importance  confifts  in  its 
advantageous  lituation  on  both  feas,  the  gold  fands  in 
its  rivers,  and  the  treafures  of  Peru  and  Chili,  which 
are  brought  hither  in  order  to  be  tranfported  into 
Old  Spam.  Thefe  advantages  have  rendered  this 
place  the  fcene  of  more  adtions  than  any  other  part 
of  America;  and  have  induced  feveral  adventurers 
to  make  attempts  on  Porto-Bello,  Panama,  and  other 
places. 

Near  the  north-weft  point  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in 

The  Scots  ^  '^^S"  3^  "^'""  '^^'"'^'^  latitude,  flood  the 
attempted  to  fortrefs  of  New  Edinburgh,  built  by  a 
make  a  fct-  Scotch  colony,  in  the  year  1699,  when 
tlcmeiit  on  ^j^^y  attempted  to  make  a  fettlement  on 
Darien  but  ^^  coaft  of  Darien,  and  denominated  the 
were  obli-  country  about  it  New  Caledonia.  The 
};ed  to  aban-  rife  of  this  colony  was  as  follows.  The 
don  It.  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1 695,  pafled  an 

acl  for  eredling  a  company  to  trade  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies,  whereby  the  cor'pany  were  authorifed  to 
plant  colonies,  and  make  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  under  his  Majefty's  letters  patent,  which 
they  alfo  obtained  ;  in  confequence  whereof,  both  the 
Englifti  and  Hamburgh  meichants  contributed  very 
largely  to  this  enterprife  ;  and  equipped  feveral  ftiips, 
which  i'ailed  with  forces,  and  every  thing  requifite  to 
plant  a  colony  on,  or  near  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in 
the  year  1698.  They  firft  landed  on  Golden  ifland, 
at  tiie  mouth  of  the  ilver  Darien;  but  they  dif- 
liked  that  fuuation,  and  went  over  to  the  continent, 
wliere   they  built  the  fort   of  Edinburgh,  with   the 
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permiffion  of  the  native  Indians,  who  were  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  in  poflelRon  of  that  part  of  the  ifthmus, 
which  extends  along  the  North  fea,  from  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  to  port  Scrivan,  being  about  140  miles  -,  and 
from  Caret  bay,  in  the  Ibuth- weft  part  of  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  to  the  head  of  the  river  Cheapo  on  the  South 
fea  about  150  miles,  the  breadth  in  Jbme  places  lixty, 
and  in  others  100,  and  upwards.  This  territory  was 
governed  by  eight  Indian  princes,  who  were  all  at  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  received  the  Scots  into  their 
country  with  the  greateft  fatisfaction,  in  hopes  of 
their  alfiftance  againft  their  ancient  enemies  :  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  Scots  erefted  their  fortrefs  on  a 
moft  excellent  harbour,  about  a  league  in  length  from 
the  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  half  a  mile  broad  at  the 
entrance,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad  within,  being 
large  enough  to  contain  500  fail  of  Ihips,  untouched 
from  any  winds  ;  and  the  accefs  to  the  fort  was  fo 
well  defended  by  rocks  and  precipices,  that  very 
little  art  would  have  rendered  it  impregnable.  The 
adjacent  country  abounded  in  venifon  and  poultry; 
befides,  the  fort  ftood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie 
richeft  gold  mines  in  America ;  and  a  communication 
with  the  South  fea  might  eafily  have  been  opened 
from  thence,  by  way  of  the  river  Darien,  and  the 
gulf  of  St  Michael.  The  Scots  thought  themfelves 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  difcovery  of  this  import- 
ant fituation,  which,  they  fay,  was  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  their  fettlement  at  firft  went  on  in  a 
very  profperous  manner :  but  this  was  foon  impeded, 
by  complaints  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  court 
of  London,  declaring,  that  Darien  had  long  been 
fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  his  Ca- 
tholic Majcrty  fiiould  look  upon  this  as  an  ad  of  ho- 
ftility  ;  the  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company,  at  the  fame 
time,  alfo  complained  againft  this  lettlement,  as  an 
infringement  of  their  charter :  upgn  which,  the  par- 
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liament  of  En,abnd  thought  fit  to  interpofe,  and  ad- 
drelled  King  William  to  vacate  the  patent  granted  to 
the  Scotch  company.  Agents  were  alfo  lent  by  the 
company  to  the  King,  to  reprefent  that  this  was  no 
invafion  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  ;  becaufe  they  were 
either  never  poffcffed  of  that  part  of  the  ifthmus  -,  or, 
if  they  were,  they  had  been  expelled  from  it  by  the 
natives,  who  were  then  aftually  in  puffellion  of  the 
country,  and  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  :  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  Englifli  Eall- 
India  company,  was  too  powerful  for  the  folicita- 
tions  of  the  Scotch  company,  and  all  meafures  were 
taken  to  ruin  their  Icttlement :  the  Hamburghers; 
were  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  their  fubfcriptions,  the! 
merchants  of  London  were  threatened  with  minifte- 
rial  difpleafure,  and  orders  were  lent  to  the  Englifh 
plantations,  to  furnifli  the  Scots  with  no  provifions,  ^ 
and  to  give  them  no  affiftance  ;  upon  which,  the  com-  ,f 
pany  were  unfortunately  compelled  to  abandon  the  I 
enterprife  ■,  though  it  is  univcrfally  agreed,  there  is 
not  a  fpot  of  ground,  00  the  continent  of  Spanifli 
America,  that  could  be  of  equal  fervice  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  luuation  of  New  Edinburgh,  when- 
ever a  rupture  happens  with  Spain  -,  for  the  Spanilh 
trcafures  muit  be  detained  in  America,  if  the  ifthmus 
ofDarien  were  in  poffellion  of  the  Britilli  crown.  And 
if  ever  that  happen  to  be  the  cafe  in  any  future  pe- 
riod, then  the  Scots  might  again  replant  their  ancient 
colony,  from  which  they  were  fufl'ered  to  be  driven 
lo  injurioutly.  We  fliould  there  difcover  a  new 
channel  of  trade,  that  would  be  a  means  of  employ- 
ing and  enriching  many  thoulands  of  our  country- 
men, and  may  perhaps  come  in  for  a  fhare  ot  that 
wealth,  w^hich  alone  prelerves  Spain  from  being  the 
contempt  of  all  Europe. 
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CHAP.       IX. 

A  defcription  of  the  tzvo  famous  cities  of  Panama  and 
Porto-Bello.     Their  trade.    The  galleons. 

THE  city  of  Panama  (lands  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  upon  die  rineftand  moll 
capacious  bay  of  the  South  fea,  in  80  dcg.  weft  lonjri- 
tude,  and  8  deg.  58  min.  of  north  latitude.  The 
Spaniards  owe  the  firft  difcovery  of  it  to  Tello  de 
Guzman,  who  landed  here  in  1515,  but  found  only 
a  few  fifhermens  huts,  this  being  a  very  proper  place 
for  their  bulinefs ;  and  thence  the  Indians  called  it 
Panama,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  a  place 
abounding  with  fifh.  In  the  year  1518  a  colony  was 
fettled  there,  and  in  1521  the  King  of  Spain  confti- 
tuted  it  a  city  with  the  proper  privileges. 

The  town,  one  of  the  largell  in  America,  Is  faid 
to  contain  6oco  houfes  elegantly  built  of  brick  and 
ilone,  difpofed  in  a  iemicircuhir  form,  and  enlivened 
with  the  fpircs  and  domes  of  feveral  churches  and 
monafteries.  The  city  is  furrounded  with  a  ftone- 
wall,  fortified  with  ballions,  and  other  works,  which 
are  planted  with  great  guns,  both  towards  the  fea  and 
land.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  who  is  iuffragan  to 
the  archbilhop  of  Lima  -,  here  are  eight  parifh- 
churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  large  and 
flegant ;  thirty  chapels  belonging  to  the  convents, 
which  are  neat  and  fufficiently  capacious,  with  leveral 
monafteiies  and  nunneries.  The  country  on  the  land- 
fide  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills,  valleys,  and 
woods.  The  town  ftands  upon  a  dry  and  tolerably 
healthful  ground,  and  has  a  great  and  profitable  trade 
with  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  wellern  coaft  of  New  Spain, 
chiefly  for  provifions  of  every  fort,  both  ot  the  animal 
3ik1  vegetable  kinds  -,  corn,  wine,  fugar,  oil,  with 
3  C  2  tallow. 
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tallow,  leather,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
city  they  raifc  little  or  nothing-,  and  yet,  by  traffic, 
and  their  convenient  iituation,  there  are  few  cities 
more  abundantly  lupplicd  with  all  things  for  neceility, 
convenience,  or  luxury.  Their  trade  with  Terra 
Fiima  and  Europe  is  carried  on  over  the  ifthmus  of 
Parien,  and  by  the  river  Chagra.     ' 

The  chiet  advantage  which  the  new  town  of  Pana- 
ma has  above  the  old  one,  is  an  excellent  road  for 
fmall  fhips,  as  good  as  an  harbour,  being  flielcered 
by  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  Perica,  which  are 
three  fmall  rocky  places  lying  in  a  row  parallel  to  the 
fhore,  two  leagues  from  the  town,  where  the  fleet 
from  Lima  rides  at  anchor.  The  merchants  of  Pana- 
ma are  generally  very  rich,  and  the  port  is  never 
without  a  confiderable  number  of  fhipping  ;  becaufe 
it  is  the  grand  centre  of  commerce  from  Peru  and 
Chili,  as  well  as  of  the  merchandifcs  fent  over  by 
fhe  galleons  from  Spain,  to  be  tranfported  to  tht; 
louthern  colonies. 

Old  Panama  ftood  about  four  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  this  city,  but  was  deftroyed  by  the  Englifh  buca- 
neers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Morgan,  in 
1670,  who  loaded  200  beafts  with  the  trealure  he 
acquired  in  plundering  the  city,  and  returned  to 
Jamaica  v/ith  no  lefs  than  71,666  pounds  Sterling, 
where  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
King  Charles  11.  for  his  conduJl:  and  bravery  ;  bur 
v/as  afterwards  imprifoned  in  the  tower  of  London, 
as  a  iacrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  Spanilb  mi- 
niftry. 

When  Sir  Henry  Morgan  undertook  this  expedi- 

Cant  Mor      '■''-'"  ^g^inft  Panama, -he  firft  began  with 

ganulke^tlle     the   rcdudion  of  the  caltle  of  Chagra, 

city  oy'aiKi-     which  ftood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

ina,     and       upon  the  North  lea.     He  left  /500  men 
plunders  It.        ^  *■  •,-         l         m  ^  i 

^  to  garnlon  the  caulc,  500  more  to  take 

care 
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care  of  the  fleet ;  and  then  embarked  1200  felefted 
fellows  on  board  luch  boats  and  canoes  as  he  had  in 
the  river,    which  he  foon  found  impaffable  for  large 
veiTcls,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  leave  his  great 
boats  and  artillery  behind  him  under  a  guard,  advan- 
cing only  with  the  fmall  boats  and  canoes,  fome  of 
his   men  going  by  land,  and   others  by  v/ater,  who 
fuffered  intolerable  hardfnips  both  from  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  want  of  provifions.     However, 
after  a  laborious  march  of  fix  days,  they  arrived  at 
Venta  de  Cruz,  where  the  Spaniards  embark  their 
goods  on   this  river  for  Porto-Bello,  and  continued 
tlieir  march  over  land,  being  incommoded  by  feveral 
parties  of  the  Spaniards,  as  alfo  by  feveral  intermediate 
moraffes,  and  the  heavy  rains.     The  bucaneers  were 
met  by  the  governor  of  Panama,  with  four  regiments 
of  foot,  and  two  fquadrons  of  horfe  ;  but  the  latter 
were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  600  men  :  after  which 
the  brave  bucaneers  preffed  forward  towards  the  city, 
fcaled  the  wails,    and  loon  became   mafters   of  the 
place,  without  making   the  leaft  breach  -,  and  what 
wap'iliil    more  remarkable,    without    any  artillery. 
They  firft  plundered  the  city,  and  then  fet  it  en  fire ; 
after  which    they  returned  to  Venta  de  Cruz,  and 
conveyed  their  plunder  down  the  river  to  the  caitle  ot 
Chagra,  where  they  blew  up  the  fortifications,  and 
returned  to  Jamaica. 

After  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Wentworth  from  the  un- 
fuccefsful  expedition  againft  St  Jago  in  the  illand  of 
Cuba,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1741,  it 
v/as  propofed  to  the  council  of  war  held  at  Jamaica, 
at  which  were  prefcnt,  Vice-Adm.  Vernon,  Gen. 
Vv^entworth,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Brig.- Gen.  Guife, 
and  Gov.  T'relawney,  to  make  an  attempt  either  up- 
on Guatimala,  or  Panama  ;  but  the  latter  was  agreed 
upon  •,  and  immediately  put  in  execution  :  it  being 
alfo  agreed  to  convey  die  troops  and  artillery  up  the 

Chagra 
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Chagra  to  Vcnra  de  Cruz.  The  fleet  confifted  of 
eight  fail  of  the  line,  with  three  firefhips,  and  two 
hofpital-fhips,  and  forty  fail  of  tranfports,  on  board 
of  which  were  3000  land-forces,  and  500  negroes. 
Adm.  Vernon  immediately  failed  into  the  harbour  of 
Porto-Bello,  on  March  28.  1742,  and  met  with  no 
oppofition,  though  the  governor  had  three  companies 
of  Spanifh  foldiers,  and  two  of  mulattoes  and  negroes, 
who  abandoned  the  town  -,  and  the  magiftracy  fent 
deputies  to  the  Admiral,  to  defire  protedion  of  their 
perfons  and  effects,  which  was  formally  granted  them. 
But  on  the  30th  of  faid  month  it  was  determined,  in 
a  council  of  war  among  the  land-officers,  that,  at  this 
junfture,  an  attempt  on  Panama  was  not  confiftent 
with  his  Majefty's  fervice,  and  fliould  be  therefore 
laid  afide.  Upon  which  the  whole  armament  return- 
ed to  Jamaica ;  though  the  brave  Adm.  Vernon  was 
of  opinion,  that  lefs  than  1500  men  would  have  been 
fufficient  for  effecluating  the  enterprife  againft  Pana-' 
ma,  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  with  lefs  force.  Had  the  land-oiiicers  in  this 
expedition  behaved  with  as  much  courage  ^nd 
bravery  as  the  marine  officers  did,  and  had  they 
marched  over  the  ifthmus,  and  attacked  the  town,  in' 
all  probability  it  would  have  fallen  •,  efpecially  as  Lord 
Anion  v/as  in  the  South  feas  with  a  fquadron,  who 
was  waiting  for  an  account  of  our  troops  arrival  at 
Panama,  and  upon  notice  given,  was  ready  to  affift 
in  bombarding  it  by  fea  with  his  fquadron,  while  the 
troops  were  beficging  it  by  land :  bur  the  fea-officers 
concluded,  that  the  land-officers  had  nO'  intention 
of  going  to  Panama,  even  before  their  arrival  at  Por- 
to-Bello •,  which  greatly  dilappointed  the  two  brave 
admirals,  and  occafioned  the  failure  of  this  important 
enterprife. 

The  audience  of  Panam.a  was  formerly  famous  for 
gold  mines,  whofe  metal  was  of  the  fineft  quality  \ 

but, 
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but,  upon  the  revolt  of  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  by  which  many  of 
thefe  mines  were  loft,  and  thofe  that  now  remain  are 
greatly  neglected,  through  a  dread  of  the  natives, 
who  often  make  incurfions  into  the  mountainous 
parts,  and  carry  off  or  deftroy  every  thing  they  nnd. 

But  this  lofs  of  the  mines  is  amply  compenlated  by 
the  multitude  of  pearls  found  in  the  Goldmines, 
oyfters  of  its  gulf ;  and  particularly  thofe  and  pearl- 
near  a  clutter  of  iflands  forming  a  lirtle  fifhery- 
archipelago.  The  firft  European  to  whom  the  Indians 
made  this  valuable  dilcovery,  was  Balboa,  who,  in 
palling  this  way  to  extend  his  difcoveries  in  the  South 
lea,  was  prefented  with  iome  large  pearls  by  Tomaco 
an  Indian  prince.  At  prefent  they  are  found  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  there  are  few  peribns  of  fubftance  at  Pa- 
nama, who  do  not  employ  part  of  their  Oaves  in  this 
fifhery,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner. 

The  negroes  who  are  employed  in  it,  mull  be  very 
expert  fwimmers,  and  capable  of  holding  The  manner 
their  breath  a  confiderable  time.  Thele  of  fiiliingthe 
repair  to  the  iflands,  where  they  have  pw's- 
huts  built  for  their  lodging,  and  boats  capable  of 
holding  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  negroes,  under  the 
command  of  an  oilicer.  In  thefe  boats  they  go  to 
fuch  parts  as  are  known  to  produce  pearls,  and  wnere 
the  depth  of  the  water  does  not  exceed  .ten,  twelve, 
or  at  moft  fifteen  fathoms.  Here  they  come  to  an 
anchor,  and  the  negroes  having  one  end  of  a  rope  fa- 
ttened round  their  bodies,  and  the  other  to  the  fide 
of  the  boat,  take  with  them  a  weight  to  facilitate 
their  finking,  and  plunge  into  the  water.  On  reach- 
ing the  bottom  they  take  up  an  oylter,  and  put  it 
under  their  left  arm,  the  fecond  they  hold  in  their 
left  hand,  and  the  third  in  their  right  •,  with  thefe 
three  oyfters,  and  fometimes  v/ith  a  fourth  in  their 
mouth,  they  rile  to  breathe,  and  put  them  into  a  bag; 

when 
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when  they  have  refted  themfelves  a  little,  and  reco- 
vered their  breath,  they  dive  a  fecond  time,  and  thus 
continue,  till  they  have  completed  their  tafk,  or 
their  ftrength  fails  them.  Every  one  of  thefe  divers 
is  obliged  to  deliver  his  mafter  a  certain  fixed  number 
of  pearls  daily  ;  fo  that  when  he  has  got  the  requifite 
number  of  oyfters  in  his  bag,  he  begins  to  open 
them,  and  delivers  the  pearls  to  the  officer,  till  he 
has  made  up  the  number  due  to  his  mafter  •,  and  if 
the  pearl  be  but  formed,  it  isfufScient,  without  any 
regard  to  its  being  fmall  or  faulty.  The  remainder, 
however  large  and  beautiful,  are  the  negro's  own 
property  -,  nor  has  the  mafter  the  leaft  claim  to  them, 
the  (lave  being  allowed  to  fell  them  to  whom  he 
pleafes  ;  though  his  m.after  generally  purchafes  them 
at  a  very  fmall  expenfe. 

Some  of  thefe  pearls  (which  are  generally  very 
fine,  and  fome  very  remarkable  both  for  their  fliape 
and  fize)  are  fent  to  Europe  -,  but  the  greateft  part 
of  them  is  carried  to  Lima,  where  the  demand  for 
them  is  very  great,  being  worn  by  all  perfons  of 
rank,  both  in  that  city  and  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  next  town  of  note  in  this  famous  ifthmus,  is 
The  town     St  Philip  de  Porto-Bcllo,  the  place  where 
of      Porto-     the  galleons  take  on  board  the  treafures 
Bello.  produced  by  the  mines   of  South  Ame- 

rica. It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  9  deg.  34  min.  north, 
and  in  80  deg.  45  min.  weft  longitude.  This  famous 
harbour  was  diicovered  on  the  2d  of  November 
1502,  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  its  capacity,  depth,  and  fecurity,  that  he 
called  it  Porto-Bcllo^  or  the  fine  harhcur .  Is  was  how- 
ever neglected,  till  the  year  1584,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  No  iibre  de  Dios,  lituaced  about  twenty 
miles  eaft  of  Porto- Bello  on  the  fame  coaft,  were 
commanded  by  King  Philip  II.  to  remove  to  Porto- 
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Bello,  as  being  much  better  fituated  for  the  com- 
merce of  that  country. 

The  town  of  Porto-Bello  ftands  near  the  fea,  On  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  which  furrounds  the  whole 
harbour.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  entirely  of 
wood  ;  but  the  firft  ftory  di  ibmc  is  of  Hone,  and  the 
reft  of  wood.  They  are  in  general  very  large  and 
fpacious,  and  amount  to  about  130  in  number.  The 
town  confills  of  one  principal  ftieet,  extending  along 
the  ftrand,  with  others  fmaller  croliing  it,  and  run- 
ning from  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  the  fliorc, 
together  with  lome  lanes  running  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion with  the  principal  Ib'cet,  v>'hcre  the  ground  will 
admit  of  it.  It  has  two  large  fquareSj  one  contigu- 
ous to  the  quay,  having  one  tide  of  it  formed  by  the 
cullomhoufe,  which  is  a  large  ftruLlure  of  ftone  ;  the 
other  faces  the  great  church,  which  is  alfo  of  ftone, 
fufRciently  large,  and  decently  ornamented. 

Beiides  this,  there  are  two  other  ftrufl;ures,  one 
called  Ntie[lra  Signora  de  la  Merced,  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  the  fame  order,  and  the  other  St  Julian  de 
Dios.  The  latter  bears  the  title  of  a  hofpital,  and 
was  founded  as  fuch  ;  but  now  it  is  far  from  being  fo 
in  reality.  The  church  of  la  Merced  is  of  ftone, 
but  very  mean  and  ruinous,  like  the  convent,  whicii 
is  fo  much  decayed,  that  the  religious,  for  want  of 
conveniencies,  live  in  the  town  dilperfed  in  private 
houfes.  That  of  St  Julian  de  Dios,  is  alio  a  fmall 
building  in  no  better  condition  than  La  Merced. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  which  is  tlie  road  to 
Panama,  is  a  quarter  called  Guinea,  from  being  the 
place  where  all  the  negroes  of  both  fexes,  whether 
flaves  orfree,  have  their  habitations.  This  quarter  1*5 
very  much  crouded  when  the  galleons  are  in  the  har- 
bour, moft  of  the  inhabitants  quitting  their  houies 
for  the  advantage  of  letting  them.  The  mulatioes, 
and  other  poor  families  alio  remove  either  to  Guinea, 
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or  to  cottages  ere»5led  near  it,  on  this  occafion. 
Great  numfaers  of  artificers  from  Panama  likewife, 
who  then  flock  to  Porto-Bello  to  work  at  their  refpec- 
tive  callings,  lodge  in  this  quarter  for  cheapnefs. 

The  harbour  of  Porto-Bello  is  very  commodious 
for  all  forts  of  (hips  and  veffels,  affording  them  both 
good  anchoring  and  convenient  fhelter;  being  about 
three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  defended  \vith  high 
hills.  There  are  twenty  fathoms  water  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  toward  the  north  coaft,  fourteen  on  the 
fouth,  and  about  x.tx).  in  the  midft  of  the  harbour  all 
the  way  :  and  though  the  entrance  is  very  broad,  it 
is  well  defended  by  Fort  St  Philip  de  Todo  Fierro, 
or  the  iron  caftle.  This  caftle  (lands  on  the  north 
point  of  the  entrance,  which  is  about  600  fathoms 
broad  ;  but  the  fouth  lide  being  full  of  rocks  extend- 
ing to  fome  diftance  from  the  fhore,  every  fhip  is  obli- 
ged to  keep  pretty  near  the  caftle,  where  there  are  from 
nine  to  fifteen  fathoms  water,  and  the  bottom  of 
clayey  mud  mixed  with  fand. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  oppofite  to  '|| 
the  anchoring-place,  is  a  large  caflie  called  5/  Jago  " 
de  la  Gloria;  about  100  fathoms  to  the  eaftward  of 
which  the  town  begins,  having  before  it  a  point  of 
land  projeding  into  the  fea  :  and  on  this  point  is  a 
fmall  fort  called  5/  Jerome.  But  both  thcfe  forts  were 
deftroyed  by  Adm.  Vernon  in  the  year  1742. 

To  the  north-weft  of  this  place,  is  a  little  bay 
called  L,a  Caldera,  or  the  Kettle,  having  four  fathoms 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  is  a  proper  place  for  ca- 
reening of  {hips,  being  perfedly  defended  from  all 
winds. 

Among  the  mountains  which  furround  the  whole 
harbour  of  Porto-Bello,  one  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  its  fuperior  altitude,  and,  like  the  Fable-hill 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  performs  the  part  of  a 
natural  barometer,  by  foretelling   every  change   of 

weather. 
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weather.  This  mountain,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Capiro,  ftands  at  the  extremity  of  the  harbour  in  the 
road  to  Panama.  Its  top  is  always  covered  with 
clouds  of  a  denfity  and  darknefs  feldom  feen  in  this 
climate :  when  thefe  clouds  thicken,  increafe  in 
darkneis,  and  (ink  below  their  ufual  ftation,  it  is  the 
fure  lign  of  a  temped ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
clearnefs  and  afcent  as  certainly  indicate  the  approach 
of  fair  weather.  However,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  changes  are  very  frequent  and  very  fubitaneous ; 
nor  is  the  fummit  hardly  ever  obferved  free  from 
clouds,  and  when  this  does  happen,  it  is  of  very 
flioit  duration.  The  tov/n  is  under  the  jurifdidion 
of  a  governor,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general,  as 
being  fuch  under  the  prefident  of  Panama,  but  his 
power  is  limited  to  the  town  and  forts. 

The  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  Porto-Bello  is 
well  known  all  over  Europe.  Not  only  ilrangers  who 
come  hither  are  affedled  with  it,  but  even  the  na- 
tives themfelves.  It  deftroys  the  vigour  of  nature, 
and  often  cuts  the  thread  of  life  untimely.  The 
heat  is  exceffive,  being  augmented  with  the  fituation 
of  the  town,  which  is  furrounded  with  high  moun- 
tains, without  any  intervals  to  admit  the  retrefliing 
gales.  The  trees  on  tlie  mountains  ftand  fo  thick, 
that  they  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and,  confe- 
quently,  from  drying  the  ground  under  their  branches ; 
hence  copious  exhalations  arife,  which  form  large 
clouds,  and  precipitate  in  violent  torrents  of  rain  j 
but  thefe  are  no  foonerover,  than  the  fun  breaks  forth 
afrefli,  and  fhines  with  his  former  fplenSour ;  though 
the  aftivity  of  his  rays  has  fcarce  dried  the  furface 
not  covered  by  the  trees,  than  the  atmolphere  is  again 
crouded  with  another  colledion  of  thick  vapours,  and 
the  fun  again  concealed ;  and  in  this  manner  it  con- 
tinues  during  the  whole  day  :  the  night  is  alfo  lubjedl 
fo  the  fame  viciffitudes,  but  without  any  diminution 
c,  D  2  of 
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of  the  heat  in  either.  Thefe  torrents  of  rain  are  often 
accompanied  with  fuch  tcmpefts  oi  thunder  and 
lightning,  as  muft  ftn!<.e  even  the  moft  undaunted 
with  terror ;  and  this  dreadful  noife  is  prolonged  by 
repercuffions  from  the  caverns  in  the  mountains,  like 
the  explofion  of  cannons,  the  rumbling  of  which  is 
heard  for  a  minute  after.  To  which  may  alfo  be  add- 
ed the  hideous  howlings  of  the  tygers,  and  flarieks  of 
the  multitude  of  monkeys  ot  all  kinds,  which  live  in 
the  forefts  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  another  great  inconvenience  attending  the 
Situation  of  this  town  :  for  as  the  forefts  border  al- 
moft  on  the  houfes,  the  tygers  often  make  incurfions 
into  the  ftreets  during  the  night,  carrying  off  fowls, 
dogs,  and  domeftic  animals ;  even  children  have  of- 
ten fallen  a  prey  to  thefe  ravenous  animals.  Serpents 
are  alfo  very  numerous,  and  remarkably  dcftruclive. 
But  the  number  of  toads  exceeds  any  thing  of  that 
kind  hitherto  known.  When  it  has  rained  more  than 
common  in  the  night,  the  ftreets  and  fquares  in  the 
morning  are  paved  with  thefe  vile  reptiles ;  fo  that 
one  cannot  ftep  without  treading  on  them,  which  is 
fometimes  produdtive  of  troublefome  'bites ;  for,  be-  • 
iides  their  poilbn,  they  are  large  enough  for  their  teeth 
to  be  feverely  felt.  They  are  very  large,  and  their 
number  is  fo  great,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  difmal  than  their  difagreeable  croakino-s  during 
the  night-feafon,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  woods,  and 
caverns  of  the  mountains. 

On  thefe  accounts  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Porto-Bellft  is  very  inconfiderable  •,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thefe  are  negroes  and  mulattoes,  there  be- 
ing fcarce  thirty  white  families  -in  the  whole  place  ; 
it  being  the  conftant  pra^^tice  for  every  one  to  remove 
to  Panama,  or  elfewhere,  as  foon  as  their  fuccefs  in 
trade  enables  them  to  quit  the  bufy  fcenes  of  life ; 
fo  that  thofe  only  Hay  here,  who  are  obliged  to  it  by 

their 
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their  circumftances  or  employments.  But  this  aimed 
delblate  town  becomes,  at  the  time  of  the  galleons, 
one  of  the  moft  populous  places  in  all  South  America. 
Its  fituation  on  the  ifthmus  between  the  North  and 
South  fcas,  the  goodnefs  of  its  harbour,  and  its  fmall 
diftance  from  Panama,  have  given  it  the  preference  to 
every  other  part  of  the  continent,  for  the  rendezvous 
of  the  joint  commerce  of  Spain  and  Peru  at  its  fair. 

As  foon  as  advice  is  received  at  Carthagena,  that 
the  Peru  fleet  is  arrived  at  Panama,  and  landed  its 
goods,  the  galleons  make  the  bell  of  their  way  to 
Forto-Bello,  and  the  concourfe  of  people  on  this  oc- 
cafion  is  fo  great,  that  the  rent  of  lodgings  rifes  to  an 
exceffive  degree.  A  middling  chamber  with  a  clofet 
lets,  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  for  a  thoufand 
crowns,  and  Ibme  large  houfes  for  four,  five,  or  fix 
thoufand. 

The  fleet  which  is  czWeA  the gaUeonSy  confiflis  of  a- 
bout  eight  men  of  war,  of  three  or  four 
decks  each,  and  mounted  with  lifty  guns,  igg^j^  ^^  ' 
defigned  principally  to  fuppply  Peru 
and  the  other  parts  of  South  America  with  military 
ft:ore3  ;  but  in  reality  laden  not  only  v;ith  thefe,  but 
with  every  other  kind  of  merchandife  on  a  private  ac- 
count; fo  as  to  be  in  a  bad  condition  for  defending 
themfelves,  if  attacked,  or  for  proteding  the  reft  of 
the  fleet  under  their  convoy,  which  amount  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  merchant-fliips  not  inferior  in  burden  to 
the  men  of  war.  In  time  of  peace  this  fleet  fails  re- 
gularly once  a-year  from  Cadiz,  though  at  no  kt 
time,  but  according  to  the  King's  pleaiure,  and  the 
conveniency  of  the  merchants.  The  fleet  of  galleons 
is  regulated  in  much  the  fame  manner  with  the  flota, 
and  is  defigned  for  the  exclufive  commerce  of  Ter- 
ra Firma  and  the  South  fea,  as  the  flota  J3  for  that 
of  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines  *. 

*  See  above,  p.  142. 
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The  commodities  on  board  thefe  galleons  for  the 
ufe  of  South  America  confift  in  all  kinds  of  linens 
and  cottons,  woollen  and  filk  manufacHiures,  hard  and 
haberdafhery  wares,  and  in  general  all  neceflaries  for- 
the  ufe  of  mankind,  whereby  a  large  profit  is  obtain- 
ed, fome  of  them  producing  300  fer  cent,  and  others 
100  or  150. 

The  galleons  fail  in  coniunclion  with  the  fiota,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  Antilles,  when  they  feparate  ;  the 
latter  fleering  for  La  Vera  Cruz,  while  the  other  make 
the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  road  of  Carthagena, 
where  they  remain  generally  a  month,  and  land  all 
the  goods  defigned  for  the  audience  of  Terra  Firma. 

Their  next  courfe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  is  to 
Porto-Bello;  and  the  fhips  are  no  fooner  moored  in 
the  harbour,  than  the  failors  ered  in  the  fquare  a 
large  tent  made  of  the  fliips  fails,  for  receiving  the 
cargo  ;  at  which  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  are 
preient,  in  order  to  find  their  refpeftive  bales,  by  the 
marks  which  diftinguifh  them.  Thefe  bales  are  drawn 
on  fledges  from  the  landing-place  to  the  fquare  by  the 
Icrews  of  every  Ihip  •,  and  the  money  given  them  for 
♦this  labour  is  equally  divided  among  them. 

While  the  feamen  and  European  traders  are  thus 
employed,  the  road  from  Panama  is  crouded  with 
droves  of  mules,  each  caravan  confifting  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred,  loaded  with  chefts  of  gold  and  filver 
on  account  of  the  merchants  of  Peru.  Some  unload 
them  at  the  cuilomhoufe,  others  in  the  middle  of 
the  fquare  ;  yet,  amidfl:  all  the  hurry  and  confufioa 
of  fuch  fwarms  of  people,  no  theft,  lofs,  or  difturb- 
ance,  is  ever  known.  He  who  has  feen  Porto-Bel- 
lo  at  other  times,  folitary,  poor,  and  a  perpetual 
fllence  reigning  every  where,  the  harbour  quite 
empty,  and  every  place  wearing  a  melancholy  afpeft, 
mull  be  filled  with  aftonifliment  at  the  fudden  change, 
to   behold    the    bufllinG:    multitudes,    every   houfe 
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crouded  with  inhabitants,  the  fquare  and  the  ftreet  en- 
cumbered with  bales  and  chells  of  gold  and  filver ; 
the  harbour  full  of  fhips  and  vefiels  ;  fome  bringing 
by  way  of  the  river  Chagra  the  goods  of  Peru,  and 
others  coming  from  Carthagena  loaded  with  provi- 
fions  ;  and  thus  a  fpot  at  all  other  times  detefted  for 
its  pernicious  climate,  becomes  the  ftaple  of  the 
riches  of  the  old  and  new  world,  and  the  fcene  of  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  branches  of  commerce  on  the 
whole  globe. 

The  fhips  being  unloaded,  and  the  merchants  of 
Peru,  together  with  the  prefident  of  Panama,  arrived, 
the  fair  comes  under  deliberation.  Accordingly  the 
deputies  of  the  feveral  parties  repair  on  board  the 
commodore  of  the  galleons,  where,  in  prefence  of  the 
commodore  and  preiident  of  Panama,  the  former  as 
patron  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  latter  of  the  Peru- 
vians, the  prices  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  merchandifes 
are  fettled ;  and  all  preliminaries  being  adjufted,  the 
contrafts  are  figned,  and  made  public,  that  every  one 
may  conform  himfelf  to  them  in  the  fale  of  his  effects  ; 
thus  all  fraud  is  precluded.  Tlie  whole  bufmefs  is 
tranfacted  by  brokers  from  Spain  and  Peru  •,  and 
when  the  goods  are  difpofed  of,  the  Spanirti  brokers 
embark  their  chells  of  money  on  board  the  galleons, 
and  thofe  of  Peru  on  board  veffels  called  chata:  and 
bangos,  fending  them  up  the  river  Chagra  •,  and  thus 
the  fair  of  Porto-Belio  ends. 

During  the  time  of  the  fair,  which  lafts  feveral 
weeks,  thedifplay  of  the  gold,  lilver,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious ftones,  on  the  one  hand  -,  and  of  all  the  curiofity 
and  variety  of  the  ingenious  fabrics  of  Europe,  on  the 
other,  is  aftonifliing.  Heaps  of  wedges  of  gold  and 
filver  are  tumbled  aoout  on  the  wharfs  like  common 
things,  or  as  fo  many  bars  of  iron  or  lead. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  this  harbour, 
tlie  fhips  arc  viiiced  by  the  royal  officers,  who  are  to 

fee 
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fee  that  nothing  goes  on  board  but  what  has  paid  the 
fifth  to  the  King  ;  though  this  is  no  more  than  a 
matter  of  form ;  becaufe  there  is  always  an  under- 
ftanding  between  them  and  the  merchants ;  fo  that 
fcarce  more  than  the  half  of  the  gold,  filver,  and  other 
rich  merchandife  embarked  for  Spain,  is  declared: 
befides,  upon  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Spain,  the  Euro- 
pean officers  are  as  deftitute  of  integrity  as  thofe  in 
America,  and  fhut  their  eyes  againft  the  unloading  of 
fnips. 

When  this  fleet  takes  leave  of  Porto-Bello,  they 
firft  fail  to  Carthagena,  and  then  flreer  together  to  the 
Havannah,  which  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the 
flaips  concerned  in  the  Spanifh  American  trade  *. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  that  although  Porto-Bello 
be  an  unwholefome  place,  yet  it  is  of  the  laft  im-  , 
portance  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  notwithfl:anding  all 
the  pains  they  have  taken  to  fortify  it,  yet  there 
are  few  places  that  have  more  frequently  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  In  the  year  1595,  be- 
fore the  town  was  half  built,  it  was  taken  and  ran- 
fomed  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  died 
there.  It  was  alfo  taken  in  1601  by  Capt.  Parker; 
in  1669  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan;  in  1678  by  Capt. 
Croxon  ;  and  in  1 742,  when  it  was  ftrongly  fortified 
and  well  garrifoned,  it  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  brave 
Adm.  Vernon. 

There  are  many  other  pretty  towns  in  this  province, 
pleafantly  lituated  both  on  the  North  and  South  feas, 
as  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  none  of  fuch 
confideration  as  to  merit  a  particular  defcription,  the 

•  The  cargo  which  this  great  fleet  carries  home  to  Spain  confiils 
chiefly  in  gold  and  filver,  precious  ftones  of  various  forts,  Vigonia 
wool,  Jeluits  bark,  raw  hides,  logwood,  cochineal,  indigo,  and 
other  die-ftufFs,  chocolate,  fugars,  tobacco,  and  iTiany  kinds  of 
drugs,  y<-.  I5'c.  and  the  whole  value  of  this  cargo  is  laid  not  to 
fall  (hort  of  feven  millions  Sterling. 

trade 
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trade  being  wholly  confined  to  the  two  already  de- 
fcribed. 


CHAP.       X. 

A  defcription  of  the  feveral  if.ands  on  the  coajls  of  Terra 
Firnm,  both  in  the  North  and  South  feas. 

THE  principal  iflands  along  the  fea-coafts  of  Ter- 
ra Firma,  are,  i.  GorgoniUa.  2.  Gallo.  3.  Gor- 
gona.  4.  Palmas  -,  and,  5.  King's  iflands,  or  Pearl- 
keys.  Thefe  are  firuated  in  the  South  feas.  In  the 
North  feas,  are,  i.  The  Baflimentoes.  2.  The 
Sambailas.  3.  The  ifle  of  Pines.  4.  Golden  ifland. 
5.  Tortuga.  6.  Forta.  7.  Friend's  ifland.  8.  Barn. 
9.  Arenas.  10.  Monjes.  11.  Aruba.  12.  Curacao. 
13.  Bonaire.  14.  Tortuga.  15.  Margaretta.  16.  Tri- 
nity ^  and,   17.  The  Oroonoko  iflands. 

1.  The  ifland  of  GorgoniUa  lies  in  77  deg.  46  min. 
■weft  longitude,  and  2  deg.  20  min.  north  Goreonilla 
latitude,  oppofite  to  Point  Manglares,  on 

the  coaft  of  Popayan,  and  about  feven  leagues  fouth- 
weft  from  the  continent.  This  ifland  is  fmall,  but 
has  a  river  where  ftiips  may  water,  and  anchor  on  a 
clean  ground. 

2.  The  ifland  of  Gallo  lies  in  a  deep  bay,  about 
feven  leagues  nort.h-eaft  of  GorgoniUa,  in        caiio. 

2  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude.  There  is 
good  riding  for  fhips  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
bay ;  and  the  land  is  pretty  high,  well  fupplied  with 
exceUent  timber,  as  alfo  with  feveral  fprings  of  frefli 
water;  belides,  there  are  fome  other  fandy  bays,  where 
fliips  may  be  cleaned,  but  the  water  is  fliallow  all 
round  the  ifland. 

3.  The  ifland  Gorgona  lies  about  feven  leagues 
north-eaft  of  Gallo,  and  about  eight  fr.om  Gorgona. 
f:he  continent,  in  3  deg.  5  min.  north  la- 

3   E  titude  ; 
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titude  -,  it  is  about  fix  miles  long  and  three  broad  ; 
the  water  round  it  is  deep,  and  no  anchoring,  but  at 
the  weft  end,  where  there  is  a  Imall  fandy  bay,  and 
convenient  landing.  The  foil  is  black  and  deep  in 
the  low  ground  -,  though  it'  is  a  kind  oi  red  clay  on 
the  declivity  of  the  high  land.  The  ifland  is  very 
well  furniflied  with  feveral  forts  of  large  trees,  which 
are  green  and  flourifhing  all  the  year-,  for  the  rains 
arc  almoft  uninterrupted  hereabouts  •,  and  many  fmall 
brooks  ifflie  from  the  high  land.  Here  are  a  great 
many  black  monkeys,  Indian  coneys,  andfome  fnakes. 
At  the  eaft  and  weft  ends  are  two  other  fmall  iflands, 
which  appear  white  with  the  dung  of  wild  fowls. 
Here  are  found  plenty  of  pearl-oyfters,  which  grow 
to  the  rocks  in  four,  five,  or  fix  fathoms  water. 

4.  Palmas  lies  about  two  leagues  weft  from  the 
p  .  continent,  and  about  nineteen  north-eal^ 

from  Gorgona ;  but  all  thefe  iftands  are 
uninhabited,  though  they  have  been  frequently  vifit- 
ed  by  the  bucaneers,  and  other  adventurers,  to  take 
in  wood  and  water,  careen  their  fhips,  and  wait  for 
Spanilh  prizes  •,  becaufe  thefe  ifiands  lie  direiftly  in 
the  way  from  Peru  to  Panama.  , 

5.  The  King's   ifiands,  or  Pearl-keys,  are  a  nu- 
,...    ,  .J.     J      merous  clufter  of  hnall  iilands,  almoft 

in  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Panama, 
ftretching  aboutfourtecn  leagues  in  length  from  fotith- 
eaft  to  north-weft.  The  moft  northerly  of  them,  call- 
ed Pachea,  is  about  twelve  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Pana- 
ma ;  and  the  moft  foiuherly,  called  .9/ Prt«/,  is  twelve 
leagues  north-weft  of  point  Garachina.  The  whole 
range  of  this  archipelago  is  generally  about  feven 
leagues  diftant  from  the  main  land  of  Darien.  Be- 
twixt them  and  the  main  is  a  channel  fix  or  feven 
leagues  wide,  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  water,  ^ 
'  and  anchoring  all  the  way.  Thefe  iilands  are  of  gi-ea^ 
yfe  to  the  mariilers  who  frequent  the  South  feas ;  anc 

though! 
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though  they  are  uninhabited,  yet  the  citizens  of  Pa- 
nama, to  whom  they  belong,  fend  their  negroes  here 
to  plant  and  cultivate  them  at  proper  feafons,  as  alfo 
to  fow  rice  in  fomeof  the  fmall  iflands  -,  but  the  laro-e 
ones  are  wholly  uncultivated,  and  over-run  with  trees 
and  weeds  •,  notwithftanding  their  foil  feems  produc- 
tive of  any  tropical  vegetables. 

Commodore  Anfon  wooded  and  watered  at  one  of 
thefe  iflands  called  %'//;/,  in  December  1741,  in  his 
way  from  Paita  to  Acapulco. 

2.  The  iflinds  of  Terra  Firm  J,  along  the  coaft  of 
the  North  fea,  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  Baftimentoes  are  a  few  fmall  uninhabited 
iflands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Norn-        rp,    „  „■ 
bre  de    Dios,  about  half  a  mile  from  the     mentoes. 
coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  about  twenty 

miles  eaft  of  Porto-Bello.  They  are  all  pretty  high, 
and  clothed  with  woods  •,  there  is  alfo  a  fpring  of 
good  water  upon  one  of  them  ;  and  they  form  a  very 
good  harbour  between  them  and  the  ifthmus  •,  but 
are  moft  remarkable  for  being  the  ftation  of  the  liri- 
tiili  fquadron,  commanded  by  Adm.  Holier  in  1726, 
v/ho  continued  there  a  long  time  in  aftate  of  inaction, 
till  the  fhips  were  almoil  rotten,  numbers  of  his  men 
dead  by  reaibn  of  the  unwholefomenefsof  the  climate, 
and  want  of  neceflary  provilions  •,  and  what  was  moft 
amazincr,  his  order  reftrided  him  from  taking  or  de- 
ftroying  the  Spanifti  fleets  ;  which  lb  affected  him, 
that  ic  is  commonly  laid  it  broke  his  heart,  and  he 
foon  after  died.  It  is  to  be  wiihed  that  the  particulars 
of  this  ftory  were  razed  out  of  the  Britiih  annals, 
anfl  blotted  out  of  the  remembrance  of  this  nation. 

2.  The    Samballas,   or   Samballoes,    are    a   great 
number   e^    little    uninhabited    iflands,        ^j^^  ^^^^ 
fcattered  in  a  row,  at  very  unequal  di-     balks, 
ftances,  alar.g  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifthmus, 

from  N ombre  de  Dios  to  the  ifle  of  Pines  \    fome  of 

2   £  2  them 
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them  being  three  or  four  miles  from  the  fhore,  others 
lefs,  and  the  fame  ciiftancc  from  each  other  ■,  which, 
with  the  hills  and  woods  of  the  adjacent  fhore,  make 
a  delightful  landfcape  off  at  fca.  Thefe  illands  afford 
great  variety  of  timber,  plenty  of  frefli  water,  with 
great  abundance  of  fliell-fiih  •,  as  alfo  good  anchorage, 
and  convenient  places  for  careening  •,  on  which  account 
the  Samballoes  vvere  the  greatefc  rendezvous  of  the 
bucaneers  on  this  coaft.  ' 

2.  'I'he  iQand  of  Pines  is  a  fmall  uninhabited  place, 

about  three  leagues  eaft  of  the  Sambal- 
ofTini"'""^     loes,  and  is  very  remarkable  off  at  fea  •, 

being  covered  with  tali  trees,  and  having 
a  fine  rivulet  of  frelh  water. 

4.  Golden  ifland  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 

Darien,  about  four  leagues  call  of  the 

rocky,  covered  with  trees  or  fhrubs,  and 
uninhabited  ;  having  a  fine  deep  channel  between  it 
and  the  continent.  This  iiland  was  recommended  to" 
the  Scotch  Eaft-lndia  company,  as  a  proper  place  for 
edablifiring  their  firil:  colony  in  America  •,  but  the 
adventurers  found  it  too  barren  a  ipor,  and  therefore 
removed  to  the  oppofite  coaft  on  the  continent. 

5.  6.  7.  8.  Tortuga,  Forta,  Friend's  iiland,  Baru, 
are  four  little  iHands  lying  icattered  among  Ibme 
others,  at  aimall  diftance  from  each  other,  in  9  dcg. 
4B  min.  norrli  latitude.  9.  The  iiland  of  Arenas  lies 
oppolire  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magdalena,  about 
ten  leagues  nortii  of  the  continent.  10.  Monjes  art- 
fr.all  iflands  at  tiie  mouih  of  the  pulf  of  Venezuela. 
But  none  of  all  thcfe  are  inhabited,  or  of  any  con- 
fequence. 

II.  12.    13.    14.  Aruba,    Cumcao,   Bonaice,  and 
Tbe  little     Tortuga,  with  Magaretta,  I'rinity,  and 
Ant.i:e5     i-     lome  other  inferior  illands,  fuch  as  Or- 
fl^udi.  chilla,  Koca,  and  Avcs,    are  what  pro- 

perly 
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perly  form  the  little  Antilles  iflands,  lying  between 

the  latitude  of  9  deg.   ^j  min.   and  12  deg.  38  min. 

north,  and   between   51  deg.    28  min.  and  69  deg. 

40  min.  weft  longitude,  extending  from  the  gulfof 

Venezuela   to   that  of  Paria  ;    feme  of  them  beino- 

about  forty  leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  and 

others  very  near  it  j    but  none  of  them  are  poffefied 

by  the  Spaniards  except  Margaretta  and  Trinity  •,  the 

reft  being  fubjeA  to  the  Dutch,  fo  we  ftiall  not  treat 

of  them  here. 

15.  The   ifland  Margaretta,  or  Santa   Margaretta 

de  la  Caraccas,  is  fituated  between  64  deg.      ^- 

,    ,      J  '         .  ,   ,         •       ,  '^i        Margaretta. 

and  64  deg.  20  mm.  welt  longitude,  and 

between  10  deg.  54  min.  and  1 1  deg.  15.  min.  north 
latitude,  oppolite  to  the  gulf  of  Caraca,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Caraccas,  from  which  it  is  feparattd  by  a 
ftreight  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  over.  It  is 
about  forty- eight  miles  in  length  trom  eaft  to  weft, 
and  tv^enty-foar  in  breadth,  and  108  in  circuit;  and 
■was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  when  he  made 
his  third  voyage  to  America.  The  climate  is  faid  to 
be  unhealthy,  from  the  frequent  fogs  with  which  the 
ifland  is  covered. 

It  piX)duces  Indian  corn,  with  the  ufual  fruits  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  north  parts  are  highland,  and 
have  a  foil  proper  for  fugar  canes,  tobacco,  6'f. 
Here  are  fcveral  forts  of  animals,  particularly  wild 
hogs,  with  filh  and  fov/1 ;  but  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  import  all  the  water  they  drink  from  the 
continent.  This  ifland  is  under  the  command  ot  a 
particular  governor,  who  relides  at  the  town  of  Mon- 
padre,  which  is  fituated  on  tlie  eaft  cape,  and  defend- 
ed by  a  fort  ;  however,  in  the  year  1620,  it  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Dutch,  who  demolifned  the  caftle,  and 
plundered  the  town  •,  upon  v/hich  the  Spaniards  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  leaving  tlie  ifland  to  be  inha- 
bited only  bv  the  native  Indians,  and  a  tew  muiattoes. 

This 
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This  iHand  was  formerly  famous  for  an  excellent 
pearl-filhery,  which  feems  at  piefent  either  to  be  ex- 
haufted,  or  negleded. 

i6.  The  ifland  ot  Trinity,  Trinidad,  or  Trinidada, 

Trinity  '"^  ^'^'^'^'^^d  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oroo- 
noko  river,  oppolite  to  the  ead  end  of  the 
province  of  New  Andalufia  ;  from  which  it  is  diftant 
about  three  leagues,  and  38  fouth-eaft  of  Margaretta. 
It  is  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  fixty 
in  breadth,  lying  between  9  deg.  37  min.  and  lodeg. 
27  mn.  north  latitude,  between  60  deg.  26  min.  and 
62  deg.  20  min.  weft  longitude  ;  the  north  end  of 
it  being  about  twelve  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Tobago, 
one  of  the  neutral  iflands. 

The  climate  is  infalubrious,  the  ifland  being  very 
often  covered  with  thick  fogs ;  the  foil,  however,  is 
tolerably  fruitful,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  Indian 
corn  and  fruits,  with  the  beft  tobacco  that  is  cultiva- 
ted by  the  Spaniards  ;  belides,  it  abounds  with  wild 
hogs  and  fowls.  The  principal  town  is  called  St 
Jofeph  ;  which  ftands  on  a  bay  at  the  north-weft  part 
of  the  iiland  ;  which  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, in  1595  ;  as  alfo  by  the  French  in  1676,  who 
plundered  the  place,  and  extorted  upwards  of  14,000 
pounds  Sterling,  to  ranfom  it  from  the  flames. 

17.  The,  iflands    of  Oroonoko   are    feveral   fmall 
The  Oroo-     iflands,   lying  in  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
noko  iflands.     but  none  of  them  are  inhabited. 

All  along  the  coafr  of  Terra  tirma,  hum  Cartha- 
ha  to  Venezuela,  are  feveral  pearl- filheries  •,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  St  Martha,  Rancheria,  on  the  coail  of 
Rio  de  la  Hacha  •,  Comanagotta  in  the  gulf  of  Curia- 
co,  ^c.  where  the  time  of  the  fifliery  is  trom  Oflober 
to  March  -,  when  ten  or  twelve  barks  fail  from  Cnr- 
thagena,  ef:orted  by  fome  men  of  war  called  the  Ar- 
madilla  >  and  thefs  fliips  having  made  their  tour,  re- 

lurn 
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turn  again  to  Carthagena,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
pearl-trade. 


CHAP.      XI. 

Of  the  different  countries  in  South  America.,  which  are 
ftill  pojfejfed  by  the  native  Indians.  A  defcription  of 
Terra  Magellan:  ca,  with  its  bays  and  ijlands.  .  n  ac- 
count of  the  Indians  of  Chili.,  and  of  the  country  of 
the  Amazons ;  as  alfo  of  the  Indians  of  'Terra  Firma 
and  Guiana. 

THE  countries  in  America  which  are  already  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  are  of  fuch 
great  compafs,  and  afford  fuch  immenfe  riches,  that 
they  have  no  ftrong  temptations  to  extend  their  con- 
quefts,  or  to  increafe  their  difcoveries,  having  much 
more  land  than  what  they  are  able  to  convert  to  utility ; 
the  greateft  part  of  their  American  dominions  being 
covered  with  impenetrable  forefts,  and  are  fuffeied  to 
continue  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate,  for  want  of 
hands  to  clear  the  woods,  and  improve  the  luxuriant 
foil.  Befides,  the  Spaniards  are  in  general  fo  indo- 
lent and  inactive,  and  truft  fo  much  to  their  mines 
of  gold  and  filver,  that  they  greatly  neglect  the  ne- 
ceffary  buQnefs  of  cultivation  ;  and  their  dominions 
are  already  fo  immenfely  large,  that  feveral  centuries 
;nufc  expire  before  they  can  be  able,  in  any  meafure, 
to  people  and  improve  them.  The  fame  may  be  al- 
ferted  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  Brazil,  whicl\ 
are  both  vaftly  extenfive  and  immenfely  rich.  Yet  ic 
is  certain,  that  there  is  a  very  large  traiSl  of  country 
in  South  America  altogether  undifcovered,  or  at  leall 
ynpoficffed  by  any  European  nation. 

The  people  poflefled  cf  thefe  parts  are  not  only 
defcendents  from  the  original  inhabitants,  but  alfo 
confift  of  great  nutiibers  of  other  Indians,   who  have 

flieltered 
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flickered  thcmfelves  in  thefe  uncultivated  countries 
from  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  j 
nor  is  there  any  juft  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  will  be 
foon  conquered,  unlefs  the  miffionaries  extend  their 
power  over  all  thefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have 
fubdued  the  natives  of  Paraguay. 

Thofe  territories  of  South  America  which  are  ftill 
pofTeifed  by  the  Indians  are,  Patagonia,  Terra  Magel- 
lanica,  and  the  iflands  adjacent,  part  of  Paraguay, 
Chili,  and  Peru,  the  whole  country  of  the  Amazons, 
with  part  of  Guiana  and  Terra  Firma. 

I.  Terra  Magellanica  and  Patagonia  comprehend 
a  great  tract  of  territory,  extending  from 

eUankJ^^'  ■^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  utmoft  extremity 
of  South  America,  that  is,  from  the  35th 
to  the  54th  deg.  of  fouth  latitude  ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  afcertain  its  bounds  on  the  weft,  as  fome 
make  the  kingdom  of  Chili  to  reach  to  the  Magel- 
lanic ftreights ;  however,  as  the  Spaniards  have  no 
fettlements  on  that  coaft  beyond  44  or  45  degrees,  all 
that  lies  to  the  fouth  muft  be  included  in  this  tra^ft, 
which  is  therefore  bounded  by  Chili  and  the  South 
fea  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the  fouthern  ocean  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  Its 
length  from  north  to  fouth  is  upwards  of  1000  miles, 
and  its  breadth  towards  the  north  about  530,  but 
much  more  contrafted  towards  the  fouth.  This 
country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
a  Portuguefe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  who  communi- 
cated his  name  to  the  country,  and  the  ftrcighcs,  by 
which  he  found  a  pafTage  into  the  South  feas. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  name  of  Patagonia  is 
fometimes  given  to  all  the  eaftern  coaft  0/  this  part 
of  the  country,  from  the  Spanifti  fettlements  to  the 
ftreights  of  Magellan. 

Although  the  territory  to  the  northward  of  the  ri- 
ver Plate  is  full  of  wood,  and  ftored  with  immenfe 

quantities 
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quantities  of  large  timber  trees,  yet  no  trees  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  met  with  to  the  iburhward  of  that  ri- 
ver, which  is  a  peculiarity  not  to  be  parallelled  in, 
any  other  known  part  of  the  globe  •,  and  Sir  John 
Narborough,  who  vifited  this  country  in  1670,  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  never  law  a  ftick  of  wood  in  it  large 
enough  to  make  the  handle  of  a  hatchet. 

But  though  the  country  is  deftitute  of  wood,  it  a- 
bounds  with  pafture,  the  la«d  in  general  appearing  to 
be  made  up  of  downs,  of  a  light,  dry,  gravelly  foil, 
and  producing  a  great  quantity  of  long  coarfe  grafs, 
whicn  grows  in  tufts,  interfpcrfed  with  large  barren 
fpots  of  gravel  bctv/een  them.  This  grafs  in  many 
places  feeds  very  numerous  herds  of  black  cattle, 
which  were  firll  brought  over  by  the  Spaniards  on 
their  eftablifhing  themftlves  in  Paraguay,  and  they 
are  increafed  fo  much  that  they  are  not  confidered  as 
private  property,  but  many  thoulands  at  a  time  are 
flauCThtered  every  year  by  the  tiUnters  of  Buenos 
Ayres  only  for  iheir  hides  and  tallow,  and  fometimes 
they  take  thefe  cattle  alive  in  noofes  for  the  ufes  of 
agriculture;  'I'he  country  is  alfo  over- run  with  horfes 
orip-inally  brought  there  by  the  Spaniards,  which  run 
wild  like  the  black  cattle.  Thefe  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  droves  of  hories  may  increafe  lb  much  as 
to  fill  all  the  Ibuthcrn  parts  of  this  continent  with 
their  breed,  which  muft  prove  of  contiderable  advan- 
tage to  fuch  (hips  as  touch  upon  the  coalV.  Here 
are  likewifc  plenty  of  Peruvian  Iheep,  with  great 
abundance  of  feah  and  fea-fowls,  among  the  molt  re- 
taarkable  of  which  are  penguins. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  feveral  different  na- 
tions of  Indians,  but  they  are  very  imperfedly  known, 
and  have  leldom  bcen'fcen  above  tsvo  or  three  at  a 
time,  by  any  Ibips  that  have  touched  upon  the  coaft, 
though  towards  Buenos  Ayres  they  are  numerous 
enough  to  be  very  uoublefome  to  the  Spaniards.    1  he 

^  V  Pa.mpas 
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Pampas  feem  to  inhabit  a  confiderable  part  towards 
the  north,  and  the  Patagons  another  towards  the 
fouth,  who  received  this  name  from  Magellan,  on  ac^ 
count  of  their  wio-antic  ftature.  The  Ceflares  are 
fituated  between  the  Pampas  and  the  Patagons,  ex- 
tending weftward  beyond  the  Andes,  and  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  defcendents  of  fomc  Spaniards,  who 
were  fhipwrecked  upon  the  coaft  in  1540,  where  they 
intermixed  with  the  Indians,  and  have  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  kind  of  republic. 

There  are  a  great  many  iflands  all  along  the  coafts 
of  this  country,  the  largelt  and  moil  confiderable  of 
which  lies  on  the  fouthern  fide  •,  thofe  on  the  eaft  are 
inconfiderable,  nor  arc  thofe  on  the  weft  of  any  con- 
fequence. 

On  the  eaftern  coaft  are  the  following  iflands. 

1.  Pepy's  ifl&nd,   which  is  fituated  in  64  deg.   20 

Pepy's  iflaiid.  "^'"-  ^^^  longitude,  and  47  deg.  30  min. 
fouth  latitude^  about  c^c,  miles  eaft  of 
Cape  Blanco  on  die  continent.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Capt.  Cov/ley  in  i6y6,  who  reprefents  it  as  a  commo- 
dious place  for  fliips  to  wood  and  water  at  •,  he  alfo 
fays,  that  it  is  provided  with  a  very  good  harbour, 
where  a  thoufand  fliips  may  riJe  at  anchor  in  great 
fafety. 

2.  The  ifie  of  Penguins  lies  about  three  leagues 
from   the  fiiore,  and  eighteen  louth  of  Cape  Blanco.. 

;  3.  The  three  iflands  of  Sebaeld  de  Werds  lie  in  67 
deg.  20  min.  weft  longitude,  51  deg.  louth  latitude, 
about  fifty-three  leagues  fouth- eaft  of  Port  St  Julian. 
4.  Falkland's  ifies,  fomewhat  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Se- 

-baeld  de  Vv'crds.  Thcfe  iflands  have  been  Icen  by  ie- 
veral  navigators,  and  particularly  by  Woods  Rogers, 

.  who  run  along  the  north-call  ccaft  of  thfm  in  1  708, 
and  fays,  that  they  extended- about  120  miles  in 
leiit>-th,  aopearing  with  gentle  defcents  from  hill  to 

hill, 
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hill,  and  feeming  to  be  good  ground,  interfperfed 
with  trees,  and  not  deftitute  of  harbours. 

The  moft  confiderable  iflands  on  the  fouthern  coaft 
are, 

1.  The  illand  called  Staten,  from  its  havino-  been 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Dutch,  is   about 

leven  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Terra  r  g  „  "'^ 
del  Fuego,  being  divided  from  it  by  the 
ftreights  of  La  Maire,  which  received  this  name  from 
the  firft  difcoverer  in  161 5.  Thefe  ftreights  are  rec- 
koned to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  and  are  between  five  and  fix  leagues 
in  length,  through  which  Commodore  Anfon  made 
his  palfage  into  the  South  feas,  inftead  of  pa/fing 
through  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  which  are  above 
100  leagues  in  length  from  the  Cape  of  Virgins  at 
the  entrance  of  the  North  fea,  to  the  Cape  of  Defire 
at  the  oppofite  extremity,  and  in  fome  places  thirty 
leagues  over  between  the  ifland  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
and  Pataeonia,  though  in  others  not  more  thaji  a 
league  or  two. 

The  ifland  of  Staten  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
fixteen  broad,  having  great  wildnefs  and  horror  in  its 
appearance  -,  for  it  feems  to  be  entirely  compofed  of 
rocks,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  mould  or  earth  bcr 
tween  them. 

2.  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  land  of  fire,  was  fo  called 
by  the  firft  difcoverers,  on  account  of 

fonie  vulcanoes,  which  emitted  great  pu"'^ 
quantities  of  fire  and  Imoke.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  between  60  deg.  40  min.  and  69  deg.  20  min. 
of  weft  longitude,  and  between  52  de^.  30  min.  and 
56  deg.  of  fouth  latitude,  being  about  400  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  220  in  breadth.  This 
ifland  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  has  feveral  fer- 
dle  plains  and  pafture-grounds,  watered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  fine  fprings  that  defcend  from  the  moun- 
3  F  2  tains. 
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tains.  There  are  feveral  bays  and  roads  between  this 
and  the  adjacent  iflands ;  but  the  wefterly  winds  are 
extremely  violent  and  impetuous  along  the  fouth 
coail,  efpecially  in  the  winter-ieafon,  \o  that  thole 
who  i'ail  to  the  wefrward  muft  be  careful  to  keep  as 
much  to  the  Touch  of  them  as  pollible,  at  leaft  to  the 
latitudes  of  6i  or  62  degrees;  and  the  only  proper 
ieafon  for  failing  round  this  fouthem  extremity  into 
the  South  feas  is  in  the  months  of  December  and  Ja- 
nuary. But  the  perfon  who  wants  more  particular  in- 
formation of  this  matter,  may  confult  the  relation  of 
Lord  Anfon's  voyage  round  the  world,  book  i. 
chap.  9.  where  he  will  find  excellent  direflions  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  naturally  as  white 
as  the  Europeans,  but  go  naked,  and  paint  their  bo- 
dies with  a  variety  of  colours.  Thofe  on  the  fouth 
fide  are  very  uncivilized,  cunning,  and  barbarous  ; 
but  thole  on  the  other  fide  are  reported  to  be  poor, 
harmlefs,  and  affable  people.  There  are  feveral  fmall 
iflands  lying  between  Staten  ifland  and  Cape  Horn, 
as  alfo  all  along  the  coall  from  Cape  Horn  as  far  as 
Chili,  but  none  of  any  confequence  ;  the  whole  of 
this  fouthern  extremity  being  a  cold,  fterile,  and  in- 
holpitable  country,  fubieif  to  terrible  (lorms  and 
tempefts,  and  inhabited  by  a  rr.ce  of  lavages  little  fu- 
perior  to  the  brute  creation,  being  void  of  all  reli- 
gion, laws,  or  humanity. 

2.  Thar  part  of  Chili  which  is  in  pofTeilion  of  the 
native  Indians,  compofes  a  very  extenfive  territory  on 
both  fides  of  the  Andes,  inhabited  by  feveral  diftindl 
tfibes  or  nations.  We  formerly  obierved,  that  fome 
pf  the  Chilefian  Indians  were  under  tributary  fubjec- 
ticn  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  greateft  part  retain 
their  original  independency. 

The  free  Indians  are  veiy  numerous,  and  inhabit 
|he   greateft  part  of  the   country,  efpecially  towards 

the 
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the  mountains.  They  are  ihe  braveft  people  of  all 
the  natives  of  America,  llrong  in  body  and  intrepid 
in  mind,  conftant  in  their  relolui.ions,  and  prodigal 
of  loiing  life  when  they  think  it  neccffary  to  be 
liazarded  for  glory  or  liberty.  Their  habitations 
are  only  huts,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  their 
furniture  is  coarfe,  and  their  diet  plain.  Their  ap- 
parel is  a  fort  of  waiftcoat  of  woollen  ftufi',  with 
drawers  of  the  fame,  that  come  down  to  their  knees, 
and  they  have  a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle  when  they 
go  abroad,  but  ufe  no  linen  under  their  cloaths.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  caps  of  different  kinds,  on 
each  fide  of  which  is  a  plume  of  feathers  about  half  a 
yard  high. 

They  have  the  fame  way  of  keeping  accounts,  re- 
marking particular  events,  and  conveying  traditional 
intelligence,  as  in  ufe  amona;  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
•The  people  are  governed  by  their  particular  chiefs, 
called  ulmms  and  mracens,  who  claim  no  authority  but 
in  the  adminiftrationof  juliice,  and  commanding  their 
tribes  in  time  of  war;  having  neither  palaces  nor  re- 
venues, nor  any  other  marks  of  refpeL^t  paid  them, 
except  in  the  execution  of  their  office  •,  but  they  ma- 
nage the  whole  affairs  of  their  nation  in  certain  gene- 
ral afTemblies,  where  every  queition  is  decided  by  a 
maiority  of  voices. 

Their  religious  tenets  are  full  of  abiurdicies,  and 
their  conceptions  of  the  immortality  of  tiie  foul  are 
very  imperfed; ;  but  they  are  not  fuch  barbarians  as 
the  Spaniards  have  reprefenced  them,  for  they  have  ton 
much  bravery  to  delight  in  cruelty,  and  too  mucli 
fpirit  to  fubmit  to  flavery. 

3.  The  large  country  of  the  Amazons,  which  lies 
in  the  heart  of  South  America,  is  wholly  under  the 
jurifdiaion  of  the  natives  ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  equa- 
tor, which  feparaLcs  it  from  Terra  Firma  on  the  north, 

bv 
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by  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  by- 
part  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Peru  on  the  fouth-weft,  lying  between  50  and  75 
degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  between  the  equator 
and  15  deg.  fouth  latitude  ;  fo  that  it  is  upwards  of 
1200  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  900  in 
breadth.  This  denomination  was  given  to  the  coun- 
try from  a  fuppofed  nation  of  female  warriors,  that 
were  reported  to  inhabit  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
greateft  rivers  in  the  world,  which  runs  from  weft  to 
eaft  through  all  this  extenfive  territory ;  but  the  A- 
mazons  were  only  a  nation  invented  by  the  Spaniards. 
This  country  in  fome  places  is  faid  to  enjoy  a  more 
temperate  air  than  could  be  well  expefted  fo  near  the 
equator:  it  abounds  with  large  forefts  of  ebony,  iron- 
wood,  logwood,  brazil,  and  large  cedars,  v/ith  fome 
fertile  fields  and  verdant  meadows.  There  are  vaft 
numbers  of  rivers  which  water  this  country  -,  but  molt 
of  them  fall  into  the  great  river  of  Amazons,  which 
rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 

The  nations  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  thefe  rivers 
are  computed  to  be  150,  who  have  fome  manufactures 
of  cotton,  and  many  fine  plantations,  but  delight 
moft  in  making  war  upon  one  another. 

The  Spaniards  in  1540  penetrated  into  this  coun- 
try, under  the  command  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Peru  after  lofing  moft 
of  his  men  :  befides,  he  was  deferred  by  Orellana, 
who  failed  down  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain,  where  he  gave  fuch  a  defcription  of 
the  riches  of  the  country,  that  his  Catholic  Majefty 
appointed  him  governor,  and  fent  him  over  with  a 
confiderable  body  offerees,  but  he  loft  his  life  in  the 
entcrprife.  Several  attempts  were  afterwards  made 
both  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  in  order  to 
difcover  this  country  more  perfecTtly,  but  without  any 
luccef^s.     However,   ic  is  faid,   that  the  Jefuits  fro;n 
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Paraguay  have  entered  this  country,  where  they  have 
built  feveral  towns,  and  converted  many  thoufands 
of  the  inhabitants  from  Pagan  idolatry  to  Popifh  fu- 
perftition.  They  have  likewife  engraved  a  map  of 
the  river  Amazons,  which  thev  call  Marahon,  in 
which  are  an  infinite  number  of  beautiful  illands : 
they  farther  fay,  that  it  runs  1800  leagues  before  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  into  which  it  dilchatges 
its  waters  by  eighty-four  mouths. 

4.  The  country  of  Popayan,  and  the  whole  inland 
parts  of  Terra  Firma  abound  with  feveral  Indian  na- 
tions, governed  by  their  own  princes,  vvho  are  fond 
of  the  retention  of  that  liberty  which  they  have  mag- 
nanimoufly  preferved  againft  the  invading  Spaniards. 

5.  The  lar^  country  of  Guiana,  which  is  fituated 
between  the  river  Oroonoko  and  the  equator,  is  moft- 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  It  is  true,  the  French 
have  fonie  fettlements  in  the  ifle  of  Cayenne,  as  alfo 
upon  the  adjacent  ?oail;  and  the  Dutch  have  Surinam, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  north  part  of  this  country, 
between  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Maroni,  in  6  deg. 
2omin.  north  latitude  :  but  all  the  interior  parts  of 
this  extenfive  territory  is  inhabited  by  feveral  nume- 
rous nations  of  Indians,  who  are  reported  to  have 
fome  flouriftilng  cities,  a  regular  polity,  with  the  fame 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  religion,  as  were  eftubhfned 
among  the  ancient  Peruvians. 

CHAP.       XII. 

Of  the  illicit  tmde  carried  on  in  the  Weft  Indies,  between 
the  Britijhy   French,   Dutch,  and  Spaniards. 

THE  methods  hitherto  purfued    by  his   Catho- 
lic Jvlajeity  for  clfeftually  fecuring  the  com- 
merce ot  nis  American  dominions  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Old  Spain,    and  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from 
>•■'  having 
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having  any  (hare  in  that  trade,  is  the  grand  fource  of 
the  contraband  commerce  carried  on  there  by  feveral 
other  nations.  The  Spani  fli  Americans  confider  gold  and 
filver  as  very  valuable  commodities,  yet  they  are  ex- 
tremely willing  to  barter  them  for  other  commodities, 
which  they  have  not,  and  which  would  be  more  ufe- 
ful  to  them  than  large  heaps  of  either  of  thcfe  metals. 
It  feems  therefore  to  thefe  people  a  great  hardlhip, 
that  either  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  furnilh  them 
with  what  they  want  from  Spain,  or  that  they  fliould 
not  be  allowed  to  uipply  themfelves  feme  other  waVi 
Seeing  this  is  the  fituation  of  the  Spanilh  fubjefts  in 
the  new  world,  there  needs  be  no  wonder  at  their 
endeavouring  to  carry  on  a  clandeftine  tradt ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  cannot  think  it  ftrarige,  that 
their  neighbours,  who  live  under  better  governments, 
and  who  have  at  cheap  rates  all  that  the  Spaniards 
want,  and  vet  ftand  in  need  of  the  filver  and  gold.- 
with  which  they  abound,  Ihouid  be  very  willing  to 
commence  fuch  ah  intercourfe  as  might  fupply  their 
wants,  and  at  the  fanie  time  enrich  themfelves; 
Sometimes  the  governors  have  winked  at  this,  not 
from  a  principle  of  avarice  only,  that  they  might 
fhare  in  the  profits  refulting  from  fuch  a  trade,  but 
alio  from  a  ii^-die.  of  the  ncceliity  of  difpenfing  with 
fuch  laws  fo  detrimental  to  the  body  of  the  people. 
Upon  tiiis  principle  it  was,  that  before  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  alTjento  contrail,  the  Englilh  at 
Jamaica  furniihed  the  Spaniards  at  J'orto  Bciio  with 
negroes,  with  the  knov/lcdge  at  leaft,  if  not  by  the 
pcrmifilon  of  the  governors.  The  governiiient  of 
Old  Spain  ne\^er  indeed  attempted,  to  fuppVy  tliem 
with  flavcir,  but  permitted  iometimes  the  Genoele, 
fometimes  the  French  to  carry  on  this  trade  ;  and 
when  thefe  did  not  do  iteffeftually,  the  deficiency  was 
made  good  by  the  Englilh,  though  witiiout  any  formal 
licence.     The  fi:uatio;:  of  the  iiland  of  Jamaica,  to- 
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getherwith  the  conveniencies  of  building  and  feight- 
ing  Qoops  from  thence,  engaged  the  inhabitants  in 
this,  and  in  other  branches  of  traffic.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  in  this  manner. 

The  (hip  from  Jamaica  having  taken  in  negroes, 
and  a  proper  fortment  of  evfry  kind  of  goods,  pro- 
ceeds in  time  of  peace  to  a  harbour  called  the  Grcut, 
within  Monkey-key,  about  four  miles  from  Porco- 
Bello.  A  perfon  who  underftands  the  Spanifh  tongue, 
is  direftly  (ent  aihore  to  give  the  merchants  of  the 
town  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  veffel ;  the  fame 
news  is  carried  likewife  with  great  fpeed  to  Panama ; 
from  v/hence  the  merchants  fet  but  dilguifed  like  pea- 
fants,  with  the  filver  in  jars  covered  with  meal,  to 
deceive  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Here  the  Ihip 
remains  trading  frequently  for  live  or  iix  weeks 
together.  The  Spaniards  ufually  come  on  board, 
leave  their  money  ;  and  take  their  negroes,  and  their 
goods  packed  up  in  parcels  fit  for  one  man  to  carry, 
after  having  been  handfomely  entertained  on  board, 
and  receiving  provifions  iulHcient  for  their  journey 
homeward,  if  the  whole  cargo  is  not  difpofed  of 
here,  they  bear  off  eallward  to  the  Brew,  a  harbour 
about  five  miles  diftant  trom  Carthagena,  where 
they  foon  find  a  vent  for  the  reft.  There  is  no 
trade  more  profitable  than  this  •,  for  the  payments 
are  made  in  ready  money^  and  the  goods  fell  higher 
than  they  would  at  any  other  market.  It  is  not  on 
this  coaft  only,  but  every  where  upon  the  Spanifli 
main,  that  this  trade  is  carried  on.  By  degrees  the 
gains  by  this  commerce  tempted  fo  many  perfons  to 
be  concerned  in  it,  -and  the  fhips  made  ule  of  were 
fo  well  manned,  and  of  fuch  force,  that  the  Spaniards 
grew  lefs  timorous  than  formerly ;  by  which  means 
the  commerce  by  the  galleons  was  greatly  afrefted; 
for,  knowing  where  to  buy  goods  cheaper,  the  mer- 
chants would  not  give  the  prices  ufually  demanded  at 
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the  fairs  of  Carthigena  and  PorLO-Bello,  and  this,  as 
before  mentioned,  gave  rife  to  the  guarda-coafts  *. 

After  the  Portuouefe  had  difDofreflTed  the  Dutch  of 
Brazil,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  had  entire- 
ly removed  them  out  of  North  America,  they  were 
obliged  to  confole  themfelves  with  their  rich  polTef- 
fions  in  the  Eail  Indies,  and  fit  down  content  in  the 
weft  with  Surinam,  which  we  ceded  to  them  for  New 
York  -,  and  with  three  or  four  fmall  and  barren  iQands 
in  the  North  Tea  not  far  from  the  Spanifli  main. 

The  iflands  which  they  poffefs  are  four,  Curacao, 
St  Euftatia,  Aruba,  and  Bonaire;  none  of  them  large 
or  fertile,  but  turned  to  the  beft  advantage  poffible, 
by  that  fpirit  of  induftry,  for  which  the  Dutch  are 
juftly  famous.     Curacao,  or  Curaflbu,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  is   about  thirty  miles  long,  and  fen  in 
breadth.     This  ifland  is  the  nearcft  to  the  continent, 
and  therefore  well  fortiBed,  and  thoroughly  peopled  ; 
and  though  it  is  naturally  barren,  yet  produces  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  fugar  and  tobacco;  befides,  it  has 
very  great  fait  works ;  and  it  is  conftantly  fupplied  with 
provifions  from  the  other  fmall  iflands  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which  in  truth  are  good  for  nothing  elfe. 
As  this  i'iand  is  not  above  feven  leag-ues  diftant 
from  the  Spanifh  main,  a  more  convenient  ftation  can- 
not be  wiihed  for  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade.    It 
was  firll  introduced  by  the  fale  of  fiaves  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  Dutch  from  their  numerous  fettlements  on 
the  coall  of  Guinea.     Thefc  the  Spaniards  bought  in 
;i  manner  openly,  and  have  tran'ported  in  their  own 
vefTcls  1500  at  a  time  •,    but  lince  the  Englifh  from 
Jamaica  have  interfered  in  this  trade,  it  is  funk  very 
confiderably  :  though  they  ttill  fupply  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  and   reap  a  great  profit  thereby,  be- 
caufe  no  nation  underftands  the  management  of  this 
bufinels  better  than  they  do,  or  can  bring  (laves  at  a 

J    *  See  part  2.  chap.  12. 
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cheaper  rate,  or  vend  them  at  a  higher  price.  It  is 
faid,  that  when  this  trade  was  in  its  molt  flourifhing 
condition,  it  alone  drew  from  the  Spaniards  a  million 
of  pieces  of  eight  annually. 

The  dealers,  however,  at  Curalfou,  and  their  cor- 
refp;)ndents  in  Holland,  were  too  knowing,  too  con- 
verfant  in  bufinefs,  to  let  the  declenficn  of  the  (lave- 
trade  rob  them  of  the  benefit  of  this  iiland.  In  order 
to  replace  what  was  loft  by  the  Englifh  interfering 
with  them,  they  built  vaft  magazines,  and  ftored 
them  with  all  Ibrts  of  European  and  Ealt-India  com- 
modides.  Here  are  ail  ibrts  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  laces,  filks,  ribands,  utenlils  of  iron,  naval 
and  military  ftores,  brandy,  the  fpiccsof  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  callicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted.  Hither 
the  Well-India,  which  is  likewife  their  African  com- 
pany,  bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  (laves  annually. 
To  this  mart  the  Spaniards  come  themfelves  in  fmall 
vefTels,  and  carry  off  not  only  the  belt  of  their  negroes, 
and  at  the  beft  price,  but  very  great  quantities  of  all 
forts  of  goods  already  mentioned ;  they  leave  here 
their  gold  and  lilver  in  bars  or  coined,  cacao,  va- 
nilla, Jeluits  bark,  hides,  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities. 

The  Dutch  vefTels  from  Europe  touch  at  this  Ifland 
for  intelligence  or  proper  pilots,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  Spanifli  coaft  upon  a  trade  which  they  force  with 
a  ftrong  hand.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  Spanifn 
guarda-coftas  to  take  thefe  velTels  •,  for  they  are  not 
only  ftout  fliips  with  a  number  oi  guns,  but,  by  a  very 
wife  policy,  manned  with  a  large  crew  of  cholen  lea- 
men,  who  are  deeply  interefted  in  the  lafety  of  the 
velTel,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  They  have 
each  a  ihare  in  the  cargo  of  a  value  proportioned  to 
the  owners  ftation,  fupplied  by  the  merchants  upon 
credit,  and  at  prime  colt.  This  animates  them  with 
an  uncommon  courage  ;  they  fight  bravely,  becauie 
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every  man  fights  for  his  own  property.  But,  befides 
this,  there  is  a  conft:int  intercourfe  between  the  Spa- 
nifh  continent  and  this  illand. 

Thofe  fhips  that  trade  direcflly  from  Holland  to  the 
Spanifh  continent,  put  in  at  Curaflbu,  on  their  return, 
in  order  to  complete  what  is  wanting  of  their  cargo, 
with  the  fugai-,  the  tobacco,  the  ginger,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  i  land  itfelf.  The  trade  of  this  iiland,  eve;» 
in  times  of  peace,  is  reputed  to  be  worth  500,000 
pounds  Sterling  annually  ;  but  in  time  of  war  the  pro- 
jfit  is  far  greater,  for  then  it  is  in  a  manner  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Weft  Indies,  being  a  retreat  for  the  fliips 
of  all  nations  ;  and  the  intercourfe  with  Spain  being 
incerrupted,  the  Spanifh  colonies  have  fcarce  any 
other  market,  from  whence  they  can  be  vi'ell  lupplied 
cither  with  Haves  or  goods. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements 
was  origjnally  carried  on  by  the  Weft-India  company 
only.  At  prefent  fuch  fhips  as  go  upon  that  trade 
pay  two  and  a  half  fer  cent,  for  thtir  licences  -,  the 
company,  however,  referves  to  itfelf  the  whole  of 
■what  is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  the  American 
i.lands. 

It  is  ftrange  that  the  Britifh  have  fo  long  negledted 
to  plant  colonies  on  fome  of  the  iflands,  which  lie  in 
fuch  numbers  off  the  coaft  of  Daricn  ;  for  were  we 
to  take  pofleffion  of  fome  of  thefe  illands,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  continent  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  Scots  once  fettled;  and 
were  we  to  fortify  it,  and  ere<.'t  proper  warehoules,  in 
order  to  be  filled  with  all  kinds  of  European  goods, 
and  commodities  of  which  the  Spaniards  ftand  fo 
much  in  need  ;  in  that  cafe  we  might  carry  on  a  moft 
beneficial  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  not  only  on  the 
coafts  of  Terra  Firma,  but  alio  on  the  coafts  of  New 
Spain,  and  might,  in  procefs  of  time,  greatly  dimi- 
nifh  the  iPutch  trade  on  thefe  coafts  \  tiiis  v/ould  in- 
ert-ale 
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create  our  {hipping-,  exhauft  large  quantities  of  our 
manufaftures,  and  tend  to  enrich  the  Briti(h  nation. 

But  to  return  :  The  little  iiland  of  St  Thomas,  which 
lies  in  the  North  feas,  about  fourteen  leagues  diftant 
from  Porto-Rico,  is  the  fole  colony  poflefled  by  the 
Danes  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  the 
keeping,  but  as  it  ferves  to  maintain  an  illicit  trade 
with  the  Spanifh  idands  in  its  neighbourhood.  We 
may  form  fome  idea  of  the  vaft  advantages  ilowino- 
from  this  contraband  trade,  from  this  very  particu- 
lar, efpecially  if  we  conlider  that  the  Hamburghers 
have  likewiie  a  factory  in  this  little  ifland,  purely  on 
the  fame  fcore.  In  order  to  maintain  this  correfpon- 
dence,  they  tranfport  from  the  Danilh  colonies  in 
Africa  a  confiderable  number  of  Haves,  for  the  fup- 
ply  of  Porto-Rico,  and  the  Spanilh  part  of  Hifpanio- 
la.  Under  colour  of  this  trade,  a  commerce  in  Eu- 
ropean goods  is  carried  on.  Of  late  years,  other  na- 
tions have  made  an  advantage  of  this  free  port,  and 
keep  warehoufes  there  of  all  forts  of  commodities  for 
the  fervice  of  luch  cuftomers  as  are  willing  to  our- 
chafe  them  ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  privateers  never 
want  a  market  in  this  place. 

The  French  from  Hifpaniola  alfo  carry  on  the  fame 
illicit  tVade  with  the  Spanifii  iilands,  and  fometimes 
on  the  continent. 

Nor  is  this  illicit  trade  confined  to  the  Spanifh 
iflands  and  the  coafts  on  the  North  feas,  but  the  Por- 
tuguefe  at  Rio  Janeiro  carry  on  a  very  beneficial  cor- 
refpondence  with  their  Spanidi  neighbours.  The 
goods  with  which  they  fiipply  them  are  fugars,  indi- 
go, tobacco,  wines,  brandy,  rum,  with  fome  Euro- 
pean goods,  and  fometimes  (laves.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Brazil  are  faid  to  be  very  indultrious, 
and  this  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  gaining  con- 
liderably  by  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  o- 
ther  places  upon  the  river  of  Plate. 

Befides 
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Befides  thefe  methods  already  mentioned,  there  is 
another  common  to  all  nations,  which  is  as  follows : 
Ships  frequently  approach  the  Spanifh  coafts  under 
pretence  of  wanting  water,  wood,  provifions,  or  more 
commonly  to  ftop  a  leak ;  the  firft  thing  that  is  di^ne 
in  luch  a  cafe,  is  to  give  notice  to  the  governor  of 
their  great  diftrefs,  and,  as  a  full  proof  thereof,  to  fend 
a  very  coniiderable  prefent.  By  this  means  leave  is 
obtained  to  come  on  fhore,  to  ered  a  warehoufe,  and 
to  unlade  the  fhip ;  but  then  all  this  is  performed  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  King's  officers,  and  the  goods  are 
regularly  entered  into  a  regifter  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  warehoufe,  which,  when  full,  is  Jhut  up,  and 
fealed.  All  thefe  precautions  taken,  the  bufinefs  is 
cfFedtually  carried  on  in  the  night-time  by  a  back- 
door, and  the  European  goods  bemg  taken  out,  in- 
digo, cochineal,  vinellos,  and  above  all,  bars  of  filver 
and  pieces  of  eight,  are  very  exadly  packed  in  the 
fame  cafes,  and  placed  as  they  ftood  before.  But 
then,  that  fuch  as  have  bought  may  be  able  to  fell 
publicly,  a  new  fcheme  takes  place.  A  petition  is 
preftnted  to  the  governor,  fetting  forth  the  ftranger's 
■want  of  money  to  pay  for  provifions,  building  the 
warehoufe,  timber  for  repairing  the  fhip,  i^c.  in  con- 
fideration  of  all  which  leave  is  defired  to  difpofe  of 
fome  fmall  part  of  the  cargo,  in  order  to  diicliarge 
thefe  debts.  This  being  obtained  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner,  fomething  of  each  fort  of  goods  which  had  been 
privately  fold,  is  now  publicly  brought  to  market, 
and  purchafed  by  thofe  perfons  refpedively,  who  had 
larger  quantities  in  their  warehoufes  before. 

Having  now  finiihed  what  we  intended  with  regard 
to  the  Spanilh  dominions  in  America,  we  Ihall  next 
give  a  brie)  dcfcription  of  theCanary  iflands,  which  are 
likewife  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  To  all  which 
v/ill  be  added,  by-way  of  appendix,  a  fuccin^-'t  account 
of  the  inhabitants,  trade,  government,  revenues,  na- 
val 
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val  and  land  forces,  fca-port  towns,  (Jc.  in  the  king- 
dom of  Old  Spain. 

CHAP.     xm. 

Containing  a  brief  def crip t ion  of  the  Canary  iflands ; 
their  fituation,  extent,  produce,  trade,  ports,  and 
chief  towns,  &c. 

THefe  famous  iflands  are  generally  ranked  among 
the  number  of  the  African  iflands,  and  are  fi- 
tuated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  weft  oF  the  coall 
of  Bildulgeiid  in  Africa,  between  the  latitudes  of  27 
deg.  10  min.  and  29  deg.  ^o  min.  north,  and  between 
i2deg.  and  17  deg.  50  min.  weft  longitude.  The  moft 
famous  and  learned  geographers  agree,  that  thefe  are 
the  inful£  Fortunate  defcribed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
though  the  former  places  them  too  far  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  namely,  under  the  i6th  deg.  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

Some  fay  they  had  their  prefent  name  from  the 
largeft  of  them,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  dogs 
they  found  upon  it  when  nrft  difcovered ;  though  Go- 
mera  alTerts,  that  at  their  difcovery  no  fuch  animals 
were  found  upon  any  of  them.  And  Dr  Harris  agrees 
with  Hornius,  that  they  derived  their  name  not  from 
canibus,  according  to  Pliny,  but  from  Cananeans,  that 
is  to  fay,  Phcenicians,  who  ufed  often  to  fail  from  the 
continent  of  Africa  to  Cerne,  and  fome  think  that 
Cerne  is  only  a  contraction  of  Canary. 

They  were  difcovered  and  planted  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians 500  years  before  the  Chriftian  a;ra-,  but  the 
Carthaginian  ftate  being  entirely  deftroyed  by  the 
Romans,  all  their  difcoverics  and  plantations  were  loft 
through  the  nep;le£t  of  navigation. 

But  thefe  iflands  have  been  fubjecT;  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  ever  fmce  the  year  1417,  when  they  were  aga^n 
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difcovered  by  John  Betancourt,  a  Frenchman  in  the 
fervice  of  Caftille,  who  fubdued  Fuerte  Ventura  and 
Lancerota,  as  others  after  him  did  the  reft  from  that 
time  to  1496.  In  the  time  of  Ferdinand  King  of 
Caftille  and  Alphonfo  V.  of  Portugal,  each  of  them 
claimed  a  right  to  the  other's  dominions,  and  affu* 
med  each  other's  titles;  upon  which  there  enfued  a 
bloody  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  continued  till  both  parties  being  fpent,  a 
peace  was  concluded  in  1479,-  by  which  they  recipro^ 
tally  renounced  their  pretenfions ;  and  it  was  therein 
ftipulated,  that  the  Canary  iflands  fliould  entirely  be- 
long to  the  crown  of  Caftille,  and  the  commerce  and 
riavig-ation  of'Guinea  to  that  of  Portuo-al. 

The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  generally  good,  though 
very  hot,  and  the  foil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  bar- 
ley, millet-,  but  they  are  moft  remarkable  for  excellent 
wine^  which  is  tranfported  from  thence  to  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  time  of  peace  to 
Great  Britain.  Here  are  alio  abundance  of  pomegra- 
nate, poplar,  fig,  citron^  and  orange  trees ;  they 
ield  fugar  alfo,  and  excellent  gums.  Moft  of  the  in-* 
abitanrs  are  Spaniards,  but  there  are  ftill  fome  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  natives,  called  Ranches,  a  very 
active,  nimble  people,  who  are  now  civilized  by  the 
Spaniards  living  among  them.  The  Spanifli  fleets 
returning  from  the  Weft  Indies  frequently  make  thefe 
iflands  their  place  of  rendezvous. 

There  are  twelve  of  thefe  il^ands,  but  only  feven  of 
note,  'viz.  Lancerota,  Fuerte  Ventura,  Gran-Canary, 
Teneriif,  Gomera,  Ferro,  and  Palma. 

I.  Lanzerota,  or  Lancerota,  lies  in  29  dcg.  35  min. 

T  .       of  north  latitude,  and   1  2  dee.  20  min. 

Lanzerota.  „     ,         .       ,        '     .  ■       °      1  • 

weft    longitude,    being    about    thirteen 

leagues  long  from  north  to  fouth,   nine  in  breadth, 

and  forty   in  compafs.     It  is  parted  by  a  ridge  of 

mountains,  which  afford  nothing  but  pafture  for  Iheep 

and 
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and  goats,  but  the  valleys  produce  very  good  wheat 
and  barley  ;  here  are  alio  afies,  kine,  camels,  and  a 
good  breed  of  horfes. 

The  account  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  voyage 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  fays,  that  in  1596,  when  the  Earl 
came  with  his  fleet  into  the  road,  which  bears  E.S.E. 
of  the  ifland,  he  had  notice  of  a  very  rich  marquis 
here,  who  commanded  this  and  the  next  ifland  of 
Fuerte  Ventura;  upon  which  he  fent  500  foldiers  a- 
fhore,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Barkley,  who 
purfued  the  natives,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 
When  they  came  to  their  town,  which  was  ten  miles 
diftant  from  the  landing-place,  they  found  that  every 
thing  was  carried  away  except  feme  wine.  The  go- 
vernor and  his  guard  were  fled  from  the  caftle,  though 
it  was  built  of  ftrong  fquaie  ftones,  flanked  and  for- 
tified to  advantage,  and  defended  by  a  great  many 
brafs  guns,  and  the  entrance  was  fo  high  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  a  perfon  to  get  in  without  a  very  long 
ladder,  fo  that  it  was  judged,  that  twenty  men  might 
have  easily  defended  it  againfl:  500,  only  by  fliutting 
the  door  and  pulling  in  the  ladder.  The  above  ac- 
count adds,  that  'the  town  confided  of  upwards  of 
100  houfes,  roughly  bulk,  and  for  the  mofl:  part  of 
one  ftory,  with  flat  lloping  roofs  to  caft  off  the  rain. 

To  the  north  of  this  place  lie  four  fmall  iflands, 
.  and  another  to  the  fouth  called  Lobos. 

2.  Fuerte  Ventura,  or  Forte  Ventura,   in  ancient 
eeoorraphv  called  Cr.fperia,  lies  under  the 
29th  deg.  ot  north  latitude,  and  between     ^^^.^_ 
13  and  14  deg.  of  wefl;  longitude.     It  is 
about  twenty-five   leagues   long  from  fouth»weft  to 
north-eaft,  but  its  breadth  is  very  irregular,  the  largefl; 
is   about  eight  leagues,   and  its  circuit  feventy-five 
round  the  coaft,  which  forms  two  bays. 

The  foil  is  partly  mountainous  and  partly  cham- 
paign, abounding  in  wheat  and  barley.     There  are 
q  H  fcveral 
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feveral  brooks  of  frefli  water  along  the  coafts,  and 
foft  crooked  trees  on  their  banks  that  yield  gum,  of 
which  they  make  white  fait.  There  are  palm-tree$ 
which  bear  dates,  olive  and  maftich  trees,  orchell  for 
dying,  and  a  fort  of  fig-tree  which  yields  balm  as 
white  as  milk,  that  is  of  great  ufe  in  feveral  medi- 
cines. They  make  cheefe  of  the  milk  of  their  goats, 
of  which  this  ifland  breeds  above  50,000  annually ; 
befides,  their  flefli  is  very  good,  and  the  inhabitants 
make  great  profits  of  their  fkjns  and  tallow,  each  beaft  ; 
generally  v.'eighing  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The  har- 
bours here  are  only  fit  for  fmall  velfels,  not  admitting 
fliips  of  burden. 

3.  Great  Canary  lies  under  the  zSth  deg.  of  north 

latitude,  is  about  forty  leagues  in  com- 
nary^*  "*  •  V^^'^i  ^"<-'  was  difcovered  in  1418  by  Pe- 
ter de  Vera  a  Spaniard.  This  idand  is 
remarkably  fruitful,  noted  chiefly  for  its  excellent 
wines,  which  bears  its  name,  and  of  which  Heylin 
fays,  they  ufed  to  fend  3000  tuns  every  year  into 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  It  abounds  alfo  in 
melons,  apples,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs, 
plives,  peaches,  plantains,  ^c. 

Here  are  three  towns,  namely,  Gualdera,  Geria, 
and  Canary,  which  is  the  capital.  It  is 
of  CanarvT"  f^^^^d  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  diftant  from  the 
road  where  the  fhips  anchor.  The  houfes  are  well 
built,  but  generally  one  ftory  high.  Though  the 
governor  of  thefe  iflands,  the  bifliop,  and  the  people 
of  quality  moftly  refide  at  Teneriff,  yet  this  is  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee,  who  is  fuffi-agan  to  the  archbilbop  of  Se- 
ville in  Spain.  Here  are  alfo  the  tribunal  of  the  in- 
quifition,  and  the  fovereign  council,  which  is  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  judicature  for  all  the  Canary  iflands, 

4.  Tenerifi^  lies  under  the  28th  and  29th  degree  of 
Tfneriff,      north  latitude,  and  1 6th  and  1 7th  of  weft 

longitude, 
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longitude.  Rcnnefort  fays,  it  is  eighteen  leagues 
long,  and  eight  in  breadth  ;  and  Barbot,  that  it  is 
fixty  in  circumference.  The  chief  fortrefs  which  de- 
fends this  ifland,  is  compoftd  of  four  baftions  ;  to- 
wards the  north  part  of  it  are  three  other  fmall  forts, 
and  one  in  the  fouth,  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  There 
iare  other  two  fmall  fquare  forts  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  capital  city,  called  Lagima^  and  the  whole  de- 
fence of  the  city  coniifts  in  the  difficulty  there  is  of 
pafllng  by  thefe  forts. 

The  idand  is  chiefly  noted  for  that  famous  moun- 
tain called  the  Peak  cf  Tener'jf.  Moft  authors  fay  that 
it  is  fifteen  miles  high,  but  Scaliger  reckons  it  lixtyj 
Panicius  feventy,  Thevet  fifty-four,  and  Nicholas  ari 
Englifhman,  who  lived  here,  forty-fever.  ;  but  then 
they  compute  the  oblique  afcent,  viz.  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  for  Varenius  fays^ 
that  it  is  but  four  miles  and  five  furlongs  perpendicu- 
lar, and  Raymondus  bvit  three  miles.  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  tells  us,  it  is  fo  high  that  the  top  is  feen  ill 
clear  weather  120  miles  off  i  and  that  there  is  plenty 
of  wood  at  the  bottom,  fnow  in  the  middle,  end 
Hames  on  the  top,  wliere  there  are  veins  of  brimllone 
burnings  which  the  people  call  the  devil's  caldrcn. 
He  ^ids,  that  the  people  who  afcend  it  ufually  ride 
round  for  the  fpace  of  feven  leagues,  and  walk  the 
reft  on  foot. 

Laguna,  the  capital  of  this  ifland,  ftands  on  the 
eaftern  ihorci  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  call-  Lao-una. 
ed  Garachica.  It  is  a  large  and  neat 
town,  and  makes  a  very  agreeable  appearance ;  the 
houfcs  are  ftrong,  and  well  built  witn  iKnes,  and  co- 
vered with  pantiles.  Here  are  feveral  elegant  ftruc- 
tures,  among  which  are  tv/o  parilh-churches,  two 
nunneries,  four  convents,  an  hofpital,  and  fome  cha- 
pels, befides  many  gentlemens  houles.  The  ftreets 
are  not  regular,  yet  they  are  fpacious  and  handfome. 
3  H  2  Here 
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Here  are  fine  gardens'  fet  round  with  orange,  lime, 
and  other  fruit-trees,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  pot- 
herbs, faliading,  flowers,  ^c. 

On  the  back  of  the  town  is  a  large  plain  three  or 
four  leagues  in  length  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  pro- 
ducing a  thick  kindly  fort  of  grafs. 

The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  lies  alfo  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Sa  Cruz  ^'^^  ifland  ;  it  is  a  fmall  unwalled  town 
fronting  the  fea,  guarded  with  two  forts, 
befides  two  others  between  the  town  and  watering- 
place,  and  fome  batteries  fcattered  along  the  coaft  to 
command  the  road.  The  town  contains  about  200 
houfes,  all  two  ftories  high.  The  forts  are  fo  weak 
that  they  could  not  fecure  the  galleons  from  Admiral 
Blake,  though  they  haled  under  the  main  fort.  This 
happened  in  1657,  when  he  battered  the  town,  and 
burnt  feveral  of  the  galleons. 

Oratavia  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  be- 

„  -  ing  the  chief  fea-port  for  trade,  the  Eng- 
lifli  merchants  refide  there  with  their 
conful.  Dampier  fays,  that  this  town  is  bigger  than 
Laguna  the  capital  •,  that  it  has  but  one  church,  but 
many  convents.  The  port  is  none  of  the  beft,  and  is 
very  bad  when  the  north-weft  winds  blow.  Thefe 
north-wefters  give  notice  of  their  approach  by  a  great 
fea  that  tumbles  in  on  the  fiiore  fome  lime  before 
they  come,  and  by  a  black  fi<y  in  the  north-well. 
Upon  thefe  figns  fhips  either  get  up  their  anchors,  or 
flip  them,  and  ply  off  till  the  itorm  is  over. 

The  true  Malmfey  wine  is  produced  in  this  ifland, 
and  that  near  Laguna  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the 
world.  The  Canary  grows  chiefly  on  the  weft;  fide  of 
the  ifland,  and  therefore  is  commonly  fent  to  Orata- 
via. The  Verdona  is  a  green  ftrong-bodied  wine, 
but  harflier  and  fliarper  than  Canary  •,  this  is  not  fo 
much  cfteemed  in  Europe,  but  is  exported  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  as  it  keeps  beft  in  hot  countries.     This 

fort 
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fort  of  wine  is  made  chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
illand,  and  fhipped  off  at  Santa  Cruz. 

5.  Gomera  lies  to  the  wefl  of  Teneriff,  under  the 
28  th  deg.  north  latitude,  and  i8th  deg.    ^    Gomera 
weft  longitude.    According  to  Heylin,  it 

is  twenty-two  leagues  in  compafs,  though  but  eight  in 
length.  He  adds,  that  it  is  now  as  well  cultivated  as 
any  of  the  Canaries  -,  Barbot  fays,  that  it  has  a  very 
good  haven  •,  the  Spanifli  V/eft-India  fleet  often 
comes  into  its  harbour,  and  takes  in  corn,  wine,  fu- 
gar,  fruits,  and  other  neceflaries.  The  country  is 
generally  high,  and  feeds  great  numbers  of  Imall 
cattle,  and  is  encompaffed  with  great  deep  roads. 

6.  Ferro  is  the  moft  weilerly  of  all  the  Canaries, 
and  lies  under  the  27th  and  28th  deg.  of  ^^^^q, 
north  latitude,  and  18th  deg.  weft  longi- 
tude j  faid  to  be  ten  leagues  long,  five  broad,  and 
twenty-live  in  circumference.  The  foil  is  dry  and 
barren  in  fome  parts,  but  tolerably  fruitful  in  others. 
This  ifland  is  become  particularly  famous,  from  the 
French  navigators  placing  their  firft  meridian  in  the 
centre  of  it,  as  the  Dutch  did  theirs,  from  the  peak 
of  Teneriff ;  but  at  prefent  geographers  commonly 
reckon  the  firft  n^ridian  from  the  capital  city  of  their 
own  country. 

7.  Palmas,  according  to  Barbot,  lies  to  the  north  of 
Teneriff^;  and  he  fays,  it  is  feven  leagues        paimas 

in  breadth,  ten  in  length,  and  twenty- 
fix  in  compafs.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  is  very 
fruitful.  It  has  a  town  of  its  own  name,  and  a  lafe 
harbour,  well  frequented  for  wines,  v.'hich  fome 
reckon  the  beft  in  the  Canaries.  Great  quantities  of 
thefe  wines  are  tranfported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
other  places. 

In  general,  thefe  iflands  are  very  fruitful  and  plea- 
fant,  producing  great  quantities  of  rich  and  delicieus 
wines,   as  alfo   plenty   of  grain,    as   barley,  wheat, 

rnaize. 
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maize,  6-r.  with  abundance  of  fine  fruits,  as  papahs, 
apples,  pears,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
plums,  cherries,  (^c.  They  are  alfo  well  provided 
with  horfes,  cattle,  goats,  mules,  Iheep,  hogs,  deer ; 
with  plenty  of  all  forts  of  wild  and  tame  fowls ;  all  of 
the  Canary  iflands  have  of  thefe  commodities,  and 
provifions,  more  or  lefs.  But  Lancerota  is  moft  famed 
for  horfes,  the  Grand- Canary,  TenerifF,  and  Palma 
for  wines, Teneriffefpecially  for  the  beft  malmfey  ;  for 
which  reafon  thefe  three  iflands  have  the  chief  trade, 
and  are  of  vaft  advantage  to  the  pofleflbrs.  But  thefe 
iflands  have  likewife  their  difadvantages,  namely,  be- 
ing very  fubjecl  to  dreadful  earthquakes,  which 
fometimes  do  incredible  mifchief.  In  the  year  1704, 
a  moft  terrible  one  happened  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff. 
It  began  the  24th  of  December,  and  in  three  hours 
time  they  felt  twenty-nine  violent  Ihocks ;  they  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree  on  the  29th,  that  all  the 
houfes  were  fliaken  by  them,  as  well  as  the  moftfolid 
buildings.  The  fright  was  univerfal,  and  the  people, 
with  the  bifhop  at  their  head,  made  procellions  and 
public  prayers  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  concuffions 
continued  till  the  month  of  February  following.  Se- 
veral vulcanoes  broke  out  at  different  places,  from 
which  iffued  torrents  of  fulphur  and  other  bituminous 
matter,  which  fet  feveral  parts  of  the  illand  on  firei 
Many  churches  and  public  buildings  were  tumbled 
to  the  ground,  and  nothing  but  fcenes  of  horror  and 
defolation  were  every  where  to  be  feen. 

Another  happened  in  the  ifland  of  Palma  in  the 
year  1677,  which  was  attended  with  as  difmal  confe- 
quences  as  the  former  already  defcribed. 
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A  Succin<5l  Account  of  O  l  d   Spain. 


CHAP.       I. 

'The  fituation,  climate,  foil,  produ5fions,  &c.  of  Spain ; 
"juith  an  account  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  that 
kingdom, 

o 


t  g  "^HE   kingdom  of  Spain  is   fituated  on  the 
8        weftern   part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 

JL.  and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  the  ftreights  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  ^^^iion''^^ 
on  the  weft  by  the  fame  fea  and  Portugal  -, 
and  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  the  weftern  ocean 
called  the  hay  of  Bifcay,  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  France.  It  lies  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  between  the  parallels  of  36  and  44  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  length  it  extends  from  the 
joth  degree  of  weft  longitude  to  the  3d  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude, that  is,  1 3  degrees  from  v/eft  to  eaft,  or  about 
700  miles,  and  8  degrees  from  north  to  fouth,  or 
about  550  miles,  but  it  is  confiderably  narrower  in 
■the  fouthern  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  fort  of  oblong  peninfula,  joined  to  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  run 
from  weft  to  eaft",  and  from  fea  to  fea  •,  that  is,  from 
Cape  Olarzo  near  Fontarab-a  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  to 
Cape  Creuz  on  the  Mediterrau^an,  being  almoft^eighty 
leagues  in  length.  From  Cape  Creuz  all  along  the 
Mediterranean,  to  Cape  St  Vincent  in  the  fouth-weft 
corner  of  Spain,  are  generally  reckoned  275  leagues  ; 

on 
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on  the  weft  fide,  from  Cape  St  Vincent  to  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre  are  125  leagues;  and  laftly  from  Cape  Fini- 
fterreto  Fontarabia  are  120  ;  which  added  to  eighty, 
the  length  of  the  Pyrenees,  maice  up  the  extent  of  the 
northern  boundaries,  viz.  200  leagues ;  fo  that  the 
whole  compafs  of  Spain,  including  the  little  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  amounts  to  600  leagues,  or  1800 
miles. 

Spain  was  anciently  divided  into  feveral  diftiniH: 
kingdoms,  which,  through  procefs  of  tiire,  were  all 
united  into  one  ;  and  it  is  at  prefent  divided  into 
fourteen  dillrids,  or  provinces ;  namely,  i .  Galicia. 
2.  Afturias.  3.  Bifcay.  4.  Navarre.  5.  Arragon. 
6.  Catalonia.  7.  Valencia.  8.  New  Caftile.  9.  Old 
Caftile.  10.  Leon.  11.  Eftramadura.  12.  Anda- 
lufia.     13.  Granada.     14.  Murcia. 

Spain  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone,  on  which  account,  as  well  as  for  its 
and  foif  ^  rnany  high  and  pleafant  hills,  beautiful 
plains,  and  variety  of  rivers,  we  may  af- 
firm it  to  be  not  only  a  very  delightful,  but  a  very 
healthy  country  •,  being  on  the  one  hand  free  from 
the  fcorching  heats  to  which  Africa  is  expofed  ;  and 
from  the  frofts,  rains,  and  other  inclemencies  of  the 
more  northern  countries.  Ihe  fummers  here  indeed 
are  thought  by  us  exceflive  hot,  though  vaftly  fiiort 
of  what  they  are  found  to  be  in  the  countries  nearer, 
or  within  the  tropics.  But  befides  that,  thefe  fultry 
heats  laft  but  about  two,  or  at  moft  three  months, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
cooling  breezes ;  whilft  all  the  reft  of  the  year  is  de- 
lightful and  temperate.  The  air  here  is  generally 
clear  and  ferene,  the  great  rains  fall  regularly  in 
fpring  and  autumn  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as 
with  us  moft  diftempers  are  produced  from  colds,  fo 
in  Spain  they  are  generally  tlie  effeds  of  hear,  fuch  as 
burning  flyers,  pleurifies,  and  the  like.  As  a  proof  of 
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the  hcalthiriefs  of  the  climate  here,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants were  not  only  llout  and  robuft,  but  lived  to  a 
great  age,  whilll  they  gave  themielves  up  to  a  habit  of 
exercile  and  temperance.  So  that  though  the  Spaniards 
have  fince  dwindled  from  their  robuftnefs,  heaichinefs, 
itnd  fecundity,  it  muft  be  ov/ing  to  tiieir  being  funk 
into  indolence,  and  a  more  lu::uriant  way  of  living, 
rather  than  to  any  fault  or  defeJf  of  the  climate. 

Spain  is  far  from  being  a  barren  country,  as  many 
have  reprefcnted  it ;  the  jnountainous  parts  are  co- 
vered with  ilately  trees,  and  teed  vafl:  herds  of 
fheep  and  goats  ;  while  the  plains  producp  excellent: 
wheat  and  barley  •,  and  though  there,  be  often  great 
■fearcity  of  thele  in  this  kingdom,  yet  this  does.  not. 
proceed  from  the  fterility  of  the  loil,  but  from  the  in- 
dolence of  the  inhabitants,  and- ;che. neglect  of  tillage. 
It  produces,  however,  vaft  quihticies  of  the  finell 
fruits  of  all  forts,  fuch  as  citrons,  lemons^  "  Fruif;  and 
oranges,  almonds,  railins,  prunes,  olives,  other  pro- 
dates,  figs,  chelnuts,  pomegranates,  i^c.  '^"--• 
The  fame  may  be  alfo  faid  of  their  herbs,  flowers, 
and  medicinal  plants,  which,  tliough  excellent  in  their 
kinds,  yet  grov/  moll  of  them  wild  here,  when  in 
other  places  they  could  not  be  produced  without 
great  art  and  induftry.  But  of  all  its  produce  the 
wine  is  the  principal,  which  is  much  tdeemed  all 
over  Europe,  for  its  richnefs  and  excellent  fia\'ouri 
.  "Their  oil,  wax,  and  lioney,  are  allowed  to  be  as-  good 
as  any  in  the  world.  Few  countries  exceed  liiia  for 
plenty,  goodnefs,  and  variety  of  fowlj  both  wild  and 
tame  ;  of  four-footed  game,  as  deer  both  red  and 
fallow,  hares,  rabbits,  6-1:.  ;  as  for  their  tame  fwine, 
all  who  have  had  experience  of  it,  allow,  that  the 
Spanifli  bacon  exceeds  even  that  of  Weftphalia.  Here 
are  yall  flocks  of  fheep  fed  upon  the  mountains, 
whofe  flefh  is  faid  to  be  of  a  more  exquiiitc  relifh  than 
any  that  is  fed  in  the  richefc  pailures  -,  but  they  are 
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ftill  more  valuable  for  their  incomparable  wool,  * 
which  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe  ; 
great  quantities  of  this  wool,  in  time  of  peace,  are  an- 
nually imported  into  Britain.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  the  beft  breed  of  horfes  in 
Europe;  the  great  price  that  is  fet  upon  them  by  moft 
other  nations,  and  the  numbers  exported  out  of  the  . 
kingdom,  is  a  fufficient  prdof  of  their  value.  But 
they  make  ufe  of  mules  for  carrying  burdens,  as  be- 
ing better  fitted  by  nature  for  drudgery,  as  well  as  for 
going  over  the  moft  craggy  and  mountainous  parts  of  j 
the  country,  being  both  larger,  ftronger,  and  furer 
footed  than  horfes. 

Here  are  mines  of  lead,  copper,  fteel,  and  excel 
lent  iron,  the  beft  of  which  is  dug  from  the  mountains 
of  Bifcay,  and  is  fent  all  over  Europe.  It  is  alfo  aiferte 
by  ancient  authors,  that  gold  and  filver  was  found  i 
this  country  in  furprifing  plenty  ;  and  Strabo  tells  usy 
that  when  the  Carthaginians  came  hither,  they  found 
moft  of  the  Spanifli  utenfils  made  of  ir  •,  however,  the 
Spaniards  have  quite  neglected  thole  mines,  ever  fince 
they  have  been  able  to  draw  fuch  immenfe  quantities- 
of  thefe  metals  out  of  America. 

Although  the  Spaniards  are  furniflied  with  the  moft 
excellent  kinds  of  materials  for  carrying 

%^p,  °  on  manufactures,  fuch  as  wool,  cotton, 
nax,  die-ftufts,  with  plenty  or  raw  ink, 
yet  they  have  ftiamefuUy  neglected  this  neceflary 
branch  of  bufinefs ;  the  certain  confequence  of  their 
indolence  and  inadlivity  •,  which  obliges  them  to  buy 
the  grcateft  part  of  the  good?  they  export  to  their 
colonies,  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Italy. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  Spaniards  bred  to  any 
handicraft  bufmcfs,  thinking  it  altogether  derogatory" 
to  their  honour  to  work  at  any  trade  whatfoever. 

Spain  is  far  from  being  a  populous  country,  its  in- 
habitants arc  computed  to  amount  to  no  moie  than  be- 
tween 
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tween  feven  and  eight  millions  •,  though  -^^^  popu- 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  capable  of  main-  jous;  reafons 
taining  three  times  that  number,  if  the  affignad  for 
lands  were  cultivated,  manufactures  en-  "• 
couraged,  and  its  mines  properly  worked.  In  the 
time  of  the  Goths  and  Moors  it  contained  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  millions  of  people.  Several 
reafons  may  be  given  for  the  vaft  decreafe  of  its  in- 
habitants fince  that  time  •,  the  principal  of  which  arc, 
the  expullion  of  the  Mcors,  the  vaft  number  of  its  in- 
habitants who  have  gone  to  Mexico,  Peru,  and  all 
their  other  colonies,  and  the  almoft  total  want  of  ma- 
nufaftures.  Another  great  caufe  of  the  thinnefs  of 
inhabitants  in  this  country,  is  the  great  number  of 
monafteries,  of  vv^hich  there  are  no  lefs  thnn  9300  of 
religious  men,  and  370  nunneries,  by  which  means; 
no  lefs  than  200,000  perfons  are  reftrained  from  pro- 
pagating their  fpecies,.  The  manner  too  in  which 
the  Spaniards  generally  live,  contributes  not  a  little  to. 
their  infecundity,  particuUrly  in  the  ufe  of  pepper 
and  other  fpices. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  waning  in  genius,  though 
learning  has  liouriflied  very  little  amongft  The  charac- 
them,  being  always  difcouragcd  by  the  ter  of  the 
clergy.  They  are,  in  general,  people  of  Spaniards, 
a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  no  deipicable.  judgment, 
which,  though  flow,  is  generally  fure. 

They  poflefs  loyalty  to  their  princes,  lecrecy  and 
coaftancy  to  each  other,  and  patience  in  adverfity,  to  a 
great  degree  J  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  haughty, 
proud,  imperious,  and  cruel ;  add  to  thefe  (loth  and 
indolence,  which  complete  the  national  characler. 

The  Spanifh  land-forces  confifted  of  96,597  men 
fome  time  ago  ;    but  tliey  have  been  of      -pjjgjj.  y^^^, 
late  conliderably  increafed.     The  king-     forces, 
dom  is  likcwile  well  defended  on  all  lides ;  on  that 
cf  France  it   has   a  fecure  fence   in  the   Pyreneaa 
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mountains-,  the  fea-coafts,  befides  forty- five  towns, 
are  lined  with  redoubts,  forts,  and  towers  •,  and  were 
an  army  to  venture  far  up  the  country,  they  would 
be  put  to  great  inconveniencies,  particularly  the 
liorfe  for  want  of  necefTary  forage. 

Theftrength  of  Spain  confifts  more  in  its  navy,  than 
Thcirnavv  ^'^  ^Tny.  In  time  of  peace  their  navy  is 
principally  employed  in  the  proteftion  of 
their  American  trade,  clearing  the  coafts  of  the  Barbary 
corfairs,  and  other  pirates,  and  occafionally  in  tranf- 
porting  troops  to  America.  It  is  alfo  very  well  pro- 
vided with  feveral  forts  of  naval  ftores.  Arragon,  Na- 
varre, Catalonia,  and  the  north  coaft  produce  good 
timber ;  Bifcay  and  other  parts  abound  in  iron.  At 
Lierganes  and  Cerada,  not  far  from  St  Andero,  are 
founderics  for  cannon,  anchors,  i£c. ;  and  for  bombs, 
granadoes,  and  all  kinds  of  bullets,  at  Fugui,  Azura, 
and  Iturbiera.  Powder  is  alfo  made  at  feveral  places ; 
and  Placentia  in  Guipufcoa,  and  Valencia,  are  famous 
for  all  forts  of  arrns  •,  as  Puerto  Real,  which  is  not 
far  from  Cadiz,  is  for  excellent  cordage.  Cada  in 
Galicia  makes  both  cordage  and  canvas,  being  fup- 
plied  with  hemp  from  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia, 
but  not  in  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the  dem.and ; 
whence  foreigners  ftill  have  the  advantage  of  fupply- 
ing  them  with  moft  of  their  canvas  and  cordage. 
Tar  and  pitch  are  made  in  feveral  parts  of  Catalonia 
and  Arragon.  The  Spanifli  fettlem.ents  in  America 
have  alfo  very  good  fhip-timber,  pitch  and  tar ;  for 
which  reafon  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  them 
to  build  the  greater  part  of  their  ftiips  at  the  Havan- 
"nah,  and  other  proper  places :  befides,  the  American 
v/ood  is  more  durable  than  that  of  Europe. 

The  Spanilli  navy  received  a  fcvcre  blow  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  from  that  time  continued 
declining  til!  after  the  peace  ofUtrecht,  when  Philip  V. 
was  vciy  intent  upon  refto;ing  it.  In  the  year  1760, 
it  was  in  as  formidable  a  ftate  as  it  had  been  for  feve- 
ral 
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ral  years  before,  and  confided  of  the  following  fhips 
of  the  line,  frigates,  bomb-ketches,  6-c. 

A  liji  of  the  Spanijh  navy  as  itjioodhi  the  year  I'jdo, 


Guns 

Guns 

' 

Guns 

El  Monarco 

86 

El  Principe 

70 

La  Vi£loria 

H 

La  Nuova  Prin 

. 

El  Vicloriofa 

70 

La  Ermiona 

■   24 

ceffa 

84 

El  Terrible 

70 

Galgo 

22 

E!  Phosnix 

80 

El  Atlante 

70 

La  Dorado 

22 

EI  Rayo 

80 

El  Diamante 

6+ 

La  Peria 

22 

El  Elsphante 

76 

Africa 

64 

La  Aquila 

22 

El  Vigorozo 

70 

El  Firme 

64 

La  Trecha 

22 

El  Gujon 

70 

El  Aquiles 

64 

El  Gazutta 

22 

t  La  Rayna 

70 

La  Elpana 

64 

EI  Catalaa 

22 

f  El  Tygre 

70 

f  El  St  C^ronimo  60 

El  Ibicinio 

20 

t  El  Infante 

70 

Ferrlinando 

60 

La  Flora 

20 

La  Princefla 

70 

t  Afia 

60 

El  Jafon 

20 

El  San  Philippe 

70 

El  Septentrion 

60 

La  Conception 

20 

El  Oriente 

70 

f  El  America 

60 

El  Gabilan 

20 

t  El  Aquilon 

70 

EI  Dragon 

60 

Gilano  Xebeck 

18 

t  El  Neptuno 

70 

\  La  Europe 

60 

EI  Mercuric 

18 

El  Brlllante 

70 

La  Caftilla 

60 

El  Jupiter 

J8 

El  Gloriofo 

70 

El  Campion 

60 

El  Vofante 

18 

EI  Guerriero 

70 

EI  Tridente 

60 

EI  Cufador 

18 

El  Vincedor 

70 

1  El  Conqueftador  60 

t  Mars  floop 

16 

t  El  Soverano 

70 

EI  AftutQ 

60 

El  Majorquin 

16 

El  Heaor 
El  Gallardo 

70 
70 

El  Fnerte 
Adventurero 

50 
30 

Bomb-ketches 

El  Magnanimo 

70 

Andalufia 

30 

El  Elterope 

16 

El  Dichofo 

70 

La  Efmeraldo 

30 

El  Bronfe 

16 

El  Diligente 

70 

La  Palas 

26 

El  Pjeramonte 

16 

El  Triumphante 

70 

La  Juno 

26 

El  Bulsano 

16 

El  Serio 

"O 

La  Eftrea 

26 

Fire-lhips 

El  Arrogante 

70 

La  Ventura 

26 

El  Supcibe 

70 

La  Venus 

26 

^■*alenciano 

H 

El  Poderofo 

70 

La  Induftria 

26 

EI  Tnieno 

El  Contente 

7° 

La  Liebre 

26 

Ei  Belampago 

El  Hercules 

70 

t  La  Veganza 

24 

El  Rayo 

Recapitulation  of  the  above 

■  ¥■ 

Guns 

Guns 

Guns 

one  (hip  of 

86 

twelve  of 

60 

feven  of 

22 

one  of 

84 

one  of 

50 

five  of 

20 

two  of 

80 

three  of 

3° 

five  of 

18 

one  of 

76 

feven  of 

26 

fix  of 

i6 

thirty-one  of 

70 

three  of 

2+ 

one  of 

'4 

five  of 

6+ 

-  Thofe  marked  thus  f  ivere  taken  at  the  Ha'vannah,  Au^.  12.  1762. 

And 
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And  three  or  four  fire-fhips,  making  in  all  about 
ninety-four  fail.  But  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
above  one  fourth  of  thefe  are  difarmed  for  want  of 
pien. 


CHAP.      II. 

A  concife  hiftory  of  the  mojt  remarkable  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  Spain,  particularly  the  pojjing  cf  the 
crown  from  the  houfe  of    'uftria  into  that  of  Bourbon, 
with  an  account  of  the  conflitution  and  government  of 
that  country. 

SPain  was  called  by  the  ancient  Greek  writers  Ibe- 
ria, either  from  a  colony  of  Iberians,  or  Celtes 
from  Caucafus,  or  from  the  river  Iberus,  now  the 
Ebro ;  though  fome  authors  rather  think  that  the 
•word  came  from  iber,  which  in  the  ancient  Celtic 
language  fignified  on  the  other  fide,  from  its  being  fitu- 
ated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  Celtes,  a  very  ancient  people,  defcended  from, 
Spain  over-     Gomer,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Japhet,  who 
run  by    fe-     peopled    the   greatcft   part  of  Europe, 
veral  foreign     came  thither  from  Gaul  over  the  Pyre- 
rations.  x\^t^^    and    fettled    the   greateft  part  of 

Spain,  and  continued  for  feveral  centuries  in  it,  till 
their  inteftine  wars  againft  each  other  fo  weakened 
them,  that  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to  other  mari- 
time and  warlike  nations,  fom.e  of  which  fettled  in 
the  country,  while  others  contented  themfelves  with 
dripping  them  of  their  gold  and  filver,  and  returned 
home  richly  laden  with  the  fpoil.  It  was  afterwards 
invaded  by  the  Tyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Gauls,  Rhodians,  Greeks,  and  Carthagi- 
nians, and  fince  by  the  Romans,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  lallly,  by  the 
Moors  trom  Africa,  who  poured  in  fuch  numbers  of 

the;:; 
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their  fwarthy  liofts  into  the  kingdom,  that  they  al- 
moft  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  country  irt 
little  more  than  eight  months,  though  it  coft  the  Spa- 
niards afterwards  as  many  centuries  in  regaining  it. 

The  firft  who  began  to  oppofe  the  moorini  tyranny, 
at  lead  with  any  fuccefs,  was  the  brave  Pelaaius 
Pelagius.  His  original  is  uncertain,  but  defeated  the 
as  early  as  the  ye^r  716,  being  grown  Moors. 
fomewhat  powerful  in  Afturias  and  Bifcay,  he  col- 
lected a  fmall  body  of  forces,  with  which  he  repuifcd 
and  routed  the  infidels  there,  took  feveral  confider- 
able  places  from  them,  and  was  for  his  bravery  and 
fucceis  faluted  King  by  his  troops,  and  maintained 
himfelf  fo  well  in  thefe  mountainous  countries,  that 
he  tranfmitted  the  crown  in  an  hereditary  fuccelTion 
to  his  pofterity,  after  a  reign  of  near  twenty  years. 
His  fon  Savila  mounted  the  throne,  but  dying  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign,  Alphonfo  I.  fucceeded  him, 
in  right  of  his  wife  Ermefenda,  the  daughter  of  Pfe- 
iagius,  and,  during  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  gained 
no  lefs  than  thirty-four  vidories  over  the  Moors. 

His  grandfon  of  the  fame  name,  furnamed-  the 
Chafte,  was  equally  valiant  and  fuccefiful ;  he  enlar- 
ged his  dominions,  and  ftyled  himfelf  7u«^  of  Oviedo^ 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Moors,  made  it  his  ca- 
pital city,  and  the  place  of  his  refidence-,  but  Or-- 
donna  II.  after  gaining  feveral  great  victories  over 
the  infidels,  and  taking  many  important  places  frorti 
them,  rem.oved  his  court  to  Leon,  calling  his  enlarf.:ed 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  that  capital  city.  In  hia- 
reign  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre  was  founded  j 
but  going  to  affift  that  new  king,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  himfelf  defeated  by  the 
Moors. 

About  the  fame  time  the  kingdoms  of  Caftille,-  Ar- 
ragon,  and  the  earldom  of  Barcelona  were  founded.  In 

procefs 
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procefs  of  time  all  thefe  acknowledged  each  other's 
titles,  confederated  together,  and  mutually  ailifted 
each  other,  in  order  to  extend  their  conquefts  ii)  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Moors  -,  but  the  kings  of 
Leon  were  nioft  fuccefsful  -,  indeed  their  dominions 
were  by  far  the  moft  extenfive,  their  fortreffes  fcronger, 
and  their  forces  more  numerous. 

The  firft  union  of  thefe  kingdoms  was  that  of  Na- 
Navarre,  varre  and  Caftille,  Sancho,  King  of  Na- 
Caftille,  and  varre,  feizing  on  the  latter  in  right  of  his 
Leon  united,  ^ifg  Numa,  eldeft  filler  to  Garcia,  late 
King  of  Caftille.  As  foon  as  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
pofleilion  of  this  kingdom,  he  placed  his  fon  Ferdi- 
nand on  the  throne,  and  prevailed  upon  Bermudo 
King  of  Leon  to  give  his  only  daughter  to  that  young 
prince ;  fo  that,  upon  the  death  of  Bermudo,  Ferdi- 
nand, who  had  before  vanquiflaed  and  dethroned  his 
elder  brother  Garcia  King  of  Navarre,  united  thefe 
three  kingdoms,  or  rather  became  King  of  Navarre, 
Leon,  and  Caftille.  At  his  death  he  divided  them 
between  his  three  fons  ;  Sancho  had  Caftille,  Al- 
phonfo  Leon,  and  Garcia  Navarre.  But  Sancho,  who 
was  the  eldeft,  foon  difpoflefled  the  other  two,  and 
being  foon  after  killed  at  the  liege  of  Zamora,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Alphonfo.  This  prince  was 
very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moors,  took  the  city  of 
Toledo  from  them,  and  in  the  year  i  io8  made  it  the 
place  of  his  refidence. 

L  At  his  death,  as  he  left  no  fon,  Alphonfo  of  Arra- 
gon,  who  had  married  Uracc.a  his  filter  and  heirefs, 
poffeflcd  his  kingdoms,  uniting  them  to  his  own;  but  ' 
being  obliged  to  divorce  her  for  incontinence,  his 
right  to  thefe-  crowns  pafl^ed  to  Alphonfo  her  fon  by 
Jlaymond  Earl  of  Burgundy,  her  former  huft)and,  and 
he  was  accordingly  crowned  at  Toledo  with  the  title 
of  Emperor.  In  his  reign  Alonzo,  fon  to  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  been  made  Earl  of  Portugal,  took 

upon 
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upon  himfelf  the  royal  title  and  dignity,  and  tranf- 
mitted  it  to  his  poftericy. 

By  the  divorce  above  mentioned  of  the  heirefs  of 
Leon  and  Caftille  from  the  King  of  Arragon,  thefe 
crowns  were  again  difunited.  The  two  former  conti- 
nued in  the  pofterity  of  Alphonfo,  the  fon  of  Uracca, 
and  from  him  pafled  through  a  fuccefTion  of  about 
fourteen  monarchs,  of  whom  fome  were  no  better 
than  ufurpers,  to  King  John,  who  was  fo  difagreeable 
to  his  fubjeds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  declare  his  fifter 
Ifabella  his  heirefs,  though  he  had  a  daughter  ot  his 
own.  John  died  iji  the  year  1474,  after  a  trouble- 
fome  reign  of  twenty  years,  when  Ferdinand  King  of 
Arragon,  who  had  married  the  Princefs  Ifabella,  took 
pofleliion  of  thefe  two  kingdoms,  though  they  of 
right  belonged  to  Johanna,  the  daughter  of  King 
John.  However,  Ferdinand  was  not  Icrupulous  with 
regard  to  her  title,  but  reigned  focially  with  his  wife 
Ifabella  over  the  three  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Caftille, 
and  Leon,  and  they  have  ever  fince  continued  united 
in  their  deicendents. 

Soon  after  they  had  fecured  their  new  acquifitions, 
they  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Moors,  and  took 
from  them  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  only  coun- 
try the  infidels  had  then  left  in  Spain.  In  their  reign 
the  famous  Columbus  difcovered  the  The  Weft 
Weft  Indies,  the  greater  part  of  which  Indies  difco- 
they  conquered  by  fuch  bloody  and  trea-  vered. 
cherous  means  as  muft  brand  with  eternal  infamy  the 
Spanifh  nation,  though  it  has  ma,de  fo  vaft  an  addi- 
tion to  that  monarchy.  They  next  added  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  to  their  ill-acquired  dominions,  and 
afterwards  conquered  the  ifland  of  Naples  in  Italy. 

Thus  all  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  at  laft 
united  into  one  monarchy,  befides  the  vaft  acceilion 
of  dominions  in  the  new  world. 

They  reigned  thirtv  years,  and  Ifabella  dying  in 
■q  K    ■  the 
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the  year  1504,  the  kingdom  devolved  to  Philip,  fon 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Auftria, 
and  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  Johanna, 
the  daughter  of  Ifabella,  and  in  whole  right  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftille ;  but  dying  in 
■X5'o6,  afcer  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  his  Queen  Jo- 
hanna becoming  ditlratled,  her  father  Ferdinand  took 
again  the  reins  of  government,  and  held  them  till 
the  year  1516,  when  he  died;  and  the  reign  of  the 
Qiiccn,  which  lafted  thirteen  years,  terminated  by 
realon  of  her  incapacity. 

Charles  her  fon,  by  Philip  above  mentioned,  afcend- 

Ch.-irlcs  the  ^^  f'^<^  throne  in  15 17,  and  the  Emperor 
Great fucceeds  Maximilian  dying  about  two  years  after, 
Feidmand  \^^  ^Uq  afcended  the  Imperial  thione,  and 
an  i  aic  a.  j;|-iei-(;[)y  became  one  of  the  greateft  prin- 
ces that  ever  fwayed  an  European  fceptre,  and  was 
accordingly  called  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great ; 
for  being  grandfon  to  Maximilian,  who  married  the 
heirefs  of  Charles  the  Warlike,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  pofie.Ted  the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  afterwards  in  his  mother's  right  the  king- 
dom of  Spain,  Naples,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  now  by 
eleftion  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  the  addition  of 
the  ducliy  of  Milan. 

He  reigned  forty  years,  and  then  of  his  own  free- 
will religned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
and  the  dominions  of  Spain  to  his  Ion  Philip.  By 
him  the  crown  of  Spain  acquired  an  addition  of  all 
the  Low  Countries,  together  with  the  duchies  of 
Burgundy  and  Milan.  He  lived  two  years  after  his 
reflgnation  a  reclufe  in  tlie  monaRery  of  St  Jufta,  of 
the  Older  of  St  Jerom,  near  the  city  of  Placentia,  and 
died  in  the  year  155S. 

Philip  11.  his  fon  fucceeded  him  in  Spain,  and  o- 

Philiu  II         ^'^^"^  dominions ;  but  the  Dutch,  fupport- 
ed  by  France  and  England,  revolted,  and 

formed 
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formed  themfelves  into  that  republican  government, 
which  has  fubfifted  to  the  prefent  time,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  reduce  them.  During 
his  reign  the  Morofcos,  or  relics  of  the  fubdued 
Moors  in  Spain,  alfo  revolted,  but  were  totally  de- 
feated and  fubdued.  Flenry  the  cardinal.  King  of 
Portugal,  dying  without  ilfue,  in  the  year  15R0, 
Philip  took  pofleilion  of  that  kingdom,  as  fon  of  Eli- 
fabeth  the  daughter  of  Emanuel,  and  by  that  means 
united  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  under  one  head. 
In  the  year  15S0,  he  fent  the  famous  armada  with 
a  view  to  conquer  England  -,  but  mod:  of  the  fliips 
which  compofed  that  powerful  armament,  were  either 
deftroyed  by  the  Englilli  lleet,  or  perilhed  by  ftorms. 
From  this  time  the  naval  power  of  Spain  continued 
to  decline,  till  the  acccfllon  of  Philip  V.  who  was  very 
intent  upon  refloring  their  naval  force,  Philip  11. 
built  the  noble  palace  of  Efcurial,  which  was  a  work 
of  thirty  years,  and  colt  an  immenfe  fum  of  money. 
He  diflurbed  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  was  guilty  of 
many  opprelFions  and  cruelties  to  his  fubjedh,  cfpe- 
cially  to  thole  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  for  daring 
to  affert  their  rights  and  liberties-,  and  by  Iiis  grafp- 
ing  fo  eagerly  at  univerfal  monarchy,  he  ruined  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  beggared  his  fubjects.  He 
died  in  the  year  1598,  after  a  long,  but  troubiefome 
and  inglorious  reign  of  forty-two  years. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Philip  III.  the  moft 
remarkable  action  of  whofe  reign  was  pj^j,-  jjj_ 
the  banifhing  the  Morofcos,  or  offspring 
of  the  Moors,  which  were  ftill  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  the  number  of  the  banifned  amounted  to  near 
900,000  fouls  •,  and  yet  this  prodigious  number  con- 
fifted  only  of  thofe  who  were  known,  or  profeffed 
themfelves  infidels ;  for  it  has  fince  appeared,  that 
multitudes  of  them  rem.ained  who  profclfed  indeed 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  externally  conformed  in 
3  K  2  every 
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every  point  to  the  fenfelefs  ceremonies  and  fuperfti- 
tious  nonfenfe  of  the  Roman  church,  yet  at  heart 
were  really  deluded  Mahometans,  or  obftinate  Jews. 
Phihp  III.  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  died  in 
1621. 

Philip  IV.  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  was  a  prince  fo 
Phili  IV  wholly  addifted  to  pkafure,  though  en- 
gaged in  bloody  wars  during  his  whole 
reign,  that  it  gave  his  enemies  great  advantage  over 
him.  The  Dutch  in  particular,  who  revolted  under 
his  grandfather,  gained  fo  many  victories,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  declare  them  a  free  ftate.  He  likcwife 
engaged  in  a  bloody  war  v/ith  Irance,  which  did  not 
fail  to  raife  inteftine  divifions  in  his  own  kingdom. 
The  Catalans  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  an- 
cient liberties,  but  were  at  laft  defeated,  and  forced 
to  fubmit  -,  but  Portugal,  which  revolted  at  the  fame 
time,  (whofe  inhabitants  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  their- King),  was  fo  powerfully  fupported  by 
the  Englifh  and  French,  that  it  became  again  an  in- 
dependent monarchy,  and  has  continued  the  fame 
ever  fince.  Philip  IV.  reigned  forty-four  years,  and 
died  in  1665. 

Charles  II.  fon  to  Philip  IV.  was  fo  weak  a  piince, 
Ch  1  n  '^"'•'■'  ^"  body  and  mind,  that  the  Spanifli 
affairs  fell  ttill  into  greater  decay.  Du- 
ring his  minority,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  PortUQiai.  His  wars  v.'ith  France,  which  conti- 
nued  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign,  were  attended  with 
bad  fucceis,  and  many  of  his  provinces,  Vv^hich  had 
long  groaned  under  the  tyranny. of  his  predeceflbrs, 
particularly  the  brave  Catalans,  were  waiting  for  a 
fair  opportunity  to  recover  their  ancient  liberties. 
Under  all  thefc  troubles  and  perplexities  he  fpun  out 
a  reign  of  twenty-five  years;  and  being  the  laft  of 
the  male  line,  made  his  will,  by  which  he  left  the 
trown  of  Sp-'.in  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,   fccond 

fon 
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fon  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  grandfon  to 
Lewis  XIV.  Charles  died  in  1700,-  and  moft  bloody 
wars  enfued  on  accoLint  of  the  fucceffion  to  that 
crown. 

Accordingly  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Phi- 
lip V.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  p, ...  ^ 
and  as  fuch  was  not  only  received  there, 
but  acknowledged  by  other  fcates  of  Europe,  and  the 
King  of  France  prepared  to  maintain  his  grandfon  in 
the  pofleffion  thereof,  which  he  forefaw  would  be  dif^ 
puted  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  its  allies  •,  becaufe 
Lewis  XIV.  had,  on  his  marriage  with  ^the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  renounced,  in  the  mod  iblemn  manner,  all 
right  and  title  to  the  fucceilion  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of 
the  marriage,  both  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs.  By  this 
renunciation,  Leopold,  then  Emperor  of  Germany, 
was  confidered  as  next  heir,  and  accordingly  laid 
claim  to  the  Spanilh  crown,  transferring  his  right  to 
his  fecond  fon  Charles,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  his  el- 
deft  fon  Jofeph  having  been  fome  time  before  created 
King  of  the  PvOmans,  and  confequently  his  fuccefTor 
to  the  empire.  Charles  was  accordingly  acknow- 
ledged King  of  Spain  by  the  Emperor,  the  Britilh, 
Dutch,  the  Spaniili  eftates  in  Italy,  and  the  brave 
Catalans  in  Spain.  Our  fleets  tranrported  him  thi- 
ther, and  our  troops,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  other 
allies,  affifted  him,  in  order  to  take  the  Spanilh  crown 
from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  War  was  immediatelv 
proclaimed  againft  France  and  Spain,  and  the  allied 
army,  under  the  conduft  of  the  two  famous  generals 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  reduced  France  to  the 
loweft  ebb;  at  the  fame  time  Charles's  troops  and 
ours  were  fuccefsful  in  Spain,  and  he  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  mafter  of  the  whole  country  •,  but,  like 
a  weak  prince,  he  undertook  pilgrimages,  and  other 
fuperfticious  fooleries,  inftead  of  feconding  the  ar- 
dour of  his  allies,  and  marching  diredly  with  them 

to 
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to  Madrid.  Charles  had  not  long  mified  the  favour- 
able opportunity  of  regaining  the  kingdom  from  his 
rival,  before  the  fituation  of  affairs  took  another  turn, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother  Jofeph, 
who  died  in  1 7 1 1 ,  and  left  King  Charles  III.  fole  heir- 
male  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  •,  and  by  his  eleciion  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  the  balance  of  power  began  to 
be  in  as  much  danger  from  the  Spanidi  crown  being 
added  to  the  empire,  as  it  was  before  by  pafiing  into 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Accordingly  France,  though 
reduced  to  the  loweft  degree,  found  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  far  more  advantageous  peace  than  what  it  de- 
ferved,  or  had  reafon  to  hope  for.  This  was  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  concluded 

the  full  and  quiet  pofleilion  of  the  Spa- 
niih  crown,  and  the  Catalans,  thofe  brave  defcend- 
ents  of  the  ancient  and  warlike  Celtes,  were  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were 
ilripped  of  the  poor  remains  of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges, and  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  flaver)-,  un- 
der which  they  have  ever  fince  groaned. 

By  this  treaty  King  Philip  yielded  to  Great  Britain 
rlie  town  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  idand  of 
Minorca. 

■  Though  nothing  could  be  more  adverfe,  both  by 
principle  and  education,  to  our  Proiettant  fucceilion 
than  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was,  yet  it  is  wonderful  to  rc- 
ileft  what  prodigious  things  the  intereft  of  the  two 
nations  did  for  removing  the  antipathies  of  the  two. 
courts.  The  adminiftraiion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was,  it  is  true,  but  ill  fitted  for  vigorous  mealures, 
and  during  it  Spain  was  guilty  of  the  moft  ihocking 
iiifults  upon  our  nation  and  government;  but  ftill  we 
were  filently  reaping  vaft  advantsges  in  commerce, 
and  what  the  court  loft  in  honour,  the  people  gained 
;in  prolit.  The  parliarnenr,  as  guaiantecs  of  the 
, ;  peoolc's 
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people's  honour,  for  a  long  time  wanted  to  interpofe  -, 
but  Sir  Robert's  pacific  fchemes  did  not  admit  fuch 
an  interpofition. 

After  the  ambition  of  the  Queen-mother  of  Spain 
had  formed  one  of  the  moft  romantic  fchemes  that 
could  have  well  been  conceived,  viz.  the  introducing 
his  prefent  Catholic  Majefty  irito  Italv,  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  rendered  that  fcheme  practi- 
cable, and  carried  it  into  execution  ;  yet  lb  great  was 
the  antipathy  between  the  two  courts,  that  Don  Car- 
los, his  prefent  Catholic  Majefty,  was  not  fufFered  to 
truft  his  perfon  on  board  the  very  fleet  that  was  to 
carry  him  to  take  pofTefTion  of  a  kingdom.  Rather 
than  do  that  he  hazarded  his  perfon,  by  going  by  land 
through  a  great  part  of  France,  and  embarking  at 
Antibes  on  board  the  Spanifh  galleys,  proceeded  to 
Leghorn. 

Before  that  time  the  Imperial  court  took  poflefTion 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  •,  but,  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  late  Majefty,  the  Emperor  relinquifhed  that  pof- 
feffion,  and  his  prefent  Catholic  Majefty  owed  to  us 
his  obtaining  peaceable  poiTelTion  of  thefe  two  duchies,, 
which  paved  the  way  for  his  mounting  the  throne  of 
Naples,  as  he  foon  after  did. 

While  we  were  thus  unmeafurably  aggrandizing 
the  Spanilh  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the 
court  of  Madrid  entertained  in  her  fervice  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  pretender,  and  allowed  him  a  penfion, 
by  which  he  laved  money  enough  for  beginning  and 
.carrying  on  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745.  The 
young  pretender,  who  headed  that  rebellion,  was  the 
diftinguifhed  favourite  of  the  King  of  Naples  ;  fo  that 
the  handle  of  the  hatchet  now  lifted  up  againft  us, 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  cut  out  of  our  own  wood. 
But  even  thefe  partialities  were  far  from  inducing  us 
to  do  any  thing  that  was  fevere  againft  his  prefent 
Catholic  Majefty.     In  the  year  1742,  when  our  naval 

power 
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power  could  have  deftroyed  his  capital  of  Naples, 
and  when,  by  fending  his  troops  to  join  with  ourtine- 
mies,  we  might  have  been  juftified  in  coming  to  ex- 
tremities, all  that  our  court  did,  though  it  had  by 
that  time  altered  its  pacific  complexion,  was  to  or- 
der Admiral  Matthews  to  expollulate  with  his  Nea- 
politan Majefty,  and  to  give  him  a  reafonable  time 
for  returning  an  anfwer.  A  fmall  fquadron  was  ac- 
cordingly fenc  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  which  fo  intimi- 
dated the  Neapolitan  monarch,  that  he  promifed  to 
recall  his  troops,  fo  no  further  violence  was  offered 
him. 

Upon  the  death  of  Philip  V.  (which  happened  in 
June  1746,  in  tlie  forty-fixth  year  of  his  reign) j  Fer- 
Fe  di  andVI  dinand  VI.  fucceeded.  To  do  juftice  to 
that  prince.  Great  Britain  had  lefs  to 
complain  of  from  him  than  flie  has  had  from  any  Ca- 
tholic King  thefe  200  years  •,■  and  yet  it  was  under 
him  the  infamous  reftitution  of  the  Antigallican's 
prize  took  place,  at  the  very  time  when  his  late  Ma- 
jefty  was  commending  his  good  faith  from  the  throne. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  as  his  fucceflbr  has  done,  make 
an  infidious  treaty  with  our  enemies,  nor  did  he  in- 
folenily  make  unheard  of  demands :  But  to  what  was 
his  moderation  owing  ?  not  to  that  of  his  court  or 
miniftry,  but  to  his  own  v/eak  brains.  Upon  his  de- 
mife,  which  happened  the  loth  of  Auguft  1759,  ^^ 
was  fucceeded  by  Don  Carlos,  late  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily ;  and  Great  Britain  thought  flie  had  rcafon 
to  congratulate  herfelf  upon  the  fucceflion  of  a  prince, 
who  lay  under  fo  many  perfonal  obligations  to  her,  as 
his  prefent  Catholic  Majeuy  did.-  Though  flie  might 
very  juftly,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  have  oppofed  the  family-fettlement 
he  made  of  his  dominions,  yet  we  did  not  oppofe, 
nor,  as  far  as  the  public  has  been  informed,  did  any 
of  our  allies  oppofe  it,  even  with  a  iinglc  memorial. 

Thus 
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Thus  bis  Catholic  Majefty  has  requited  all  the  obli- 
gations the  Britifli  nation  have  heaped  upon  him,  by 
taking  part  with  our  greatefl  enemy,  and  by  moft  in- 
iblently  interfering  in  their  behalf,  whereby  the  great- 
eft  indignity  was  offered  to  the  Britifh  crown. 

The  conititution  of  Spain  is  at  prefent  an  abfolute 
hereditary  monarchy,  where  the  females  Con'litut'o 
liicceed  in  default  of  the  male  line,  but 
the  King  feems  to  be  invelled  with  the  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  crown  to  any  particular  branch  of  the 
royal  family ;  of  which  we  had  an  inftance  in  Charles  II. 
beftowing  his  dominions  upon  Philip  V.  grandfon  to 
Lewis  XIV. 

But  though  the  King  be  an  abfolute  defpotic  mo- 
narch, he  feldom  tranfafts  any  matter  of  importance 
without  the  advice  of  the  feveral  councils  eftablifhed 
for  the  management  of  their  refpeftive  branches  in 
their  department.     Of  theie, 

1.  The  cabinet-council  confifts  of  the  principal 
fecretaries  of  ftnte,  and  a  few  more  appoint;"d  by  the 
King,  who  finally  determine  matters  relating  to  the 
government. 

2.  The  privy  council,  which  confifts  of  a  great 
body,  who  prepare  matters  for  the  infpedion  ot  the 
cabinet. 

3.  The  council  of  war. 

4.  The  council  of  Caftille,  which  is  the  higheft 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  for  caufes  either 
civil  or  criminal,  and  receives  appeals  from  all  the  in- 
ferior court^of  the  nation. 

5.  The  /even  courts  of  royal  audience,  viz.  of 
G'.dicia,  Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  Saragoffa, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Thefe,  firft  of  all,  take 
cognifancc  of  every  caufe  within  five  leagues  of  their 
refpedive  capitals,  and  alfo  (by  way  of  appeal)  of  all 
caufes  removed  from  inferior  courts  within  their  re- 
fpedive  jurifdidions. 

3  L  There 
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There  is  likewife  a  fupreme  court  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs  relative  to  the  Indies,  confifting 
chiefly  of  governors  and  other  officers,  who  formerly 
held  fome  great  poft  in  America. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  councils  or  boards  appoint- 
ed for  the  management  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  fe- 
veral  other  branches  of  bufinefs  relative  to  the  crown. 

The  kings  of  Spain  ufed  formtrly  to  enumerate,  in 
a  pompous  manner,  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces 
of  wiiich  they  were  poflefied  •,  but  they  are  at  prefent 
contented  with  the  title  of  His  Catholic  Majejly,  in 
which  all  the  reft  are  now  comprehended. 

On  tl;e  inauguration  of  a  new  monarch,  he  is  pro- 
claimed, and  receives  homage  from  the  ftates,  but 
the  unftion  and  coronation  have  been  difufed  for 
lome  centuries  paft. 

The  eldeft  fon  is  iV/led  Prince  of  the  Ajltirias,  which 
was  firft  conferred,  in  1388,  upon  Prince  Henry,  fon 
to  King  John  I.  who  had  married  Katharine,  the 
daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Lancafter,  m  imitation  of 
the  Englifh  monarchs,  who  gave  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  to  their  eldeft  fons.  The  younger  fons  are 
ftyled  Infants.,  and  the  daughters  Infantas. 

CHAP.       III. 

An  account  of  the  principal  fea-furt  towns  in  Spain. 

THE  ports  of  Spain  are  many,  but  fome  of  them 
of  little  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom •,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following;  and 
bepinnino-  with  Barcelona,  which  lies  in  the  north-eaft 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  we  fliall  proceed  in  our  dc- 
Icription  of  them  as  they  lie  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Atlantic  ocean,  till  we  come  to 
i'ontaiabia,  in  the  fouth  corner  of  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 
I.  Barcelona  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
talonia, 
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talonia,  and  inferior  to  few  in  Europe  p  rcdona 
that  are  not  courts  of  princes.  It  is  plea-  long.  2  eaft, 
lantly  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  ^^^-  4 '  ■  -o- 
a  little  below  the  gulf  of  Lions,  and  opens  to  the  fea 
in  a  beautiful  femicircle,  which,  together  with  its 
caftle,  the  beauty  of  its  churches,  and  other  fumptu- 
ous  buildings,  affords  a  moft  delightful  profpedl  to 
fhips  failing  by  it  •,  efpecially  as  it  (lands  between  two 
confiderable  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  fea  on  each 
lide  of  it.  Before  it  is  a  fafe  road  -,  and  the  port, 
though  rather  too  fmall,  has  rendered  it  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade.  It  ftands  at  the  foot  of  the  mourit 
Monjuyque,  on  which  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  commanding 
the  whole  city.  The  walls  have  ramparts  in  fome 
places,  and  in  others  only  ftone-work  defended  by 
baftions.  The  ftreets  are  wide,  the  churches  beauti- 
ful and  rich,  and  the  gardens  elegant  and  delightful. 
Here  is  an  univerfity,  an  academy  of  arts  and  fciences, 
founded  in  the  year  1752,  and  a  court  of  inquifition. 
In  the  year  1697,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but 
reftored  again  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.  K.  Charles  III. 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  1705,  but  it  furrender- 
ed  to  Philip  V.  after  a  very  obftinate  deSencc.  This 
city  ftands  300  miles  eaft  ot  Madrid,  (which  is  the  ca- 
pital of  Spain,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom), 
140  eaft  of  Saragofla,  and  1  So  north-eaft  of  Valencia. 
2.  Tarragona  in  the   province  of  Catalonia,  is  an 

old  fortified  town,  fituated  on  an  emi-        r^ 

,         .  ,  ,, .  .,  J  arragona 

nence    near    the    lea,  about    ntty    mues     eaft  long.  r. 

fouth-weft  of  Barcelona,  at  the  mouth  of  15.  north 
the  little  river  Francoli.  It  was  formerly  ^^^-  4'-  6. 
much  larger,  more  opulent,  and  more  populous  than 
at  prefent.  The  univerfity  here  was  founded  in  the 
year  1532  ;  it  has  a  good  trade,  andVn  harbour;  but 
the  latter,  on  account  of  its  many  rocks,  is  imprac- 
ticable for  fhips  of  burden.  The  adjacent  country 
produces  corn,  oil,  wine,  and  flax:  both  within  and 
3  L  2  -without 
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v/ithout  the  city  arc  to  be  feen  many  antiquities.  In 
1705,  it  fubmitted  to  the  Britifh  and  Dutch  forces, 
but  was  reftored  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  King 
Philip. 

3.  Tortofa  is  an  ancient,  fortified,  and  large  city  of 
Tortofa  eaft  ^^^  province  of  Catalonia,  fituated  on  the 
long.  14  river  Ebro,  over  v/hich  it  has  a  bridge 
min.  north  of  boats.  The  avenue  to  it  is  defended 
lat.  45.  by  tv/o  baftions,  and  other  outworks.  It 
lies  partly  on  a  level  ground,  and  partly  on  a  hill, 
being  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  largefl.  The  ancient  ftrong  caftle,  with 
which,  befides  other  fortifications,  it,  is  defended, 
ftands  on  an  eminence  betwixt  it  and  the  old  town, 
being  built  in  form  of  a  citadel.  Its  univerfity  is 
confiderable,  and  tjie  adjacent  country  abounds  in 
grain  and  delicious  fruits.  It  produces  alfo  lilk  and 
oil  •,  near  the  city  are  fome  mines,  and  quarries  of 
Hone ;  and  the  inhabitants  make  a  pretty  kind  of 
earthen  ware.  The  Ebro  being  navigable,  is  a  great 
conveniency  to  the  trade  of  the  place,  it  is  ninety 
miles  fouth-weftof  Barcelona,  and  45  from  Tarragona. 

4.  Valencia,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
-,-  ,      .       the  lame  name,  lies  on  the  river  Gu'ada- 

eaft  long.  14  laviar,  \n  a  very  plealant  and  fertile 
niln.  Lit.  39.  country,  being  a  large  and  beautiful  city, 
-•  defended  with  ionie  fortiiications.     It  is 

very  populous,  being  inhabited  both  by  merchants 
and  people  of  rank;  the  former  of  whom  carry  on  a 
very  confiderable  trade  here.  The  torm  cf  this  city 
is  almofl:  circular,  furrounded  vvith  an  ancient  flout 
wall,  adorned  v«ith  many  ftatcly  towers,  and  thirteen 
gates,  it  being  6440  paces  in  circumference.  Its  fca- 
port  which  Hands  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  two 
miles  from  the  city,  furniflies  it  with  every  neceffiiry. 
It  is  iSo  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Madrid. 

5.  Alicant  is  a  famous  city  and  fca-port  on  the  Me- 

diterranean, 
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diterranean,  in  the  province  of  Valencia.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  ftrong  walls,  and  defended  Alicantweft 
by  a  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  The  harbour  long.3omin. 
is  commodious,  and  the  town  is  famous  '^t-38-3S- 
for  its  red  and  white  wine,  particularly  the  red. 
Meal,  and  every  other  neceflary  of  life,  is  here  very 
good.  It  is  divided  into  two  parillies,  in  which  are 
about  1700  families  -,  it  has  fix  monafteries,  tv/o  nun- 
neries, two  hofpitals,  and  feveral  chapels.  In  the 
year  1706  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  but  in  two 
years  after,  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Its 
chief  exports  are  wine,  foap,  and  anniieed.  Along 
the  coaft  are  feveral  towers,  where  a  watch  is  con- 
ftantly  kept  againft  the  corfairs.  It  is  fixiy  miles  di- 
llantibuth  from  Valencia,  and  210  from  Madrid. 

6.  Carthagena  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 

built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  on  the  Medi-       ^    . 

.  Carthagena 

terranean,  at  the  mouth  or  the  river  weftlcng. 50 
Guadalantin,  and  is  a  commodious,  as  min.  lat.  37. 
well  as  one  of  the  inoft  noted  fea-ports  in  4°- 
Spain,  but  is  greatly  declined  from  its  former  gran- 
deur. The  harbour  is  fheltf;red  from  ftorms  by  a 
fmall  ifland  called  Scc.mbraria ;  which  v/as  fo  named 
from  the  great  abundance  of  mackerel  found  in  the 
bay.  Diamonds,  rubies,  amethyfts,  and  other  gems 
are  found  here,  and  the  inhabitants  export  great 
quantities  of  wool  to  Italy.  Both  the  city  and  har- 
bour are  pretty  well  fortined  ;  and  the  city  contains 
about  1200  inhabitanci. 

7.  Aimacaron  is  a  large  fea-port  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  about  eighteen  miles  foutii-  Alcr.acaron 
welt  of  Carthagena.  It  has  fome  mines  weiiiong.  i. 
of  alum,  which  bring  in  a  large  revenue  '5-  ^^^-  37- 
to  the  Duke  de  Efcaiona,  and  the  Mar-     ^'^' 

quis  de  Vela. 

7.  Almeria  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
lying  on  a  bay,  with. a  little  river  running  into  it. 

The 
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The  country  about  it  is  very  plentiful,  particularly 
Almeria  '"  fruits  and  oil.  It  has  a  very  fafe  and 
weft  long,  I.  plealant  harbour,  and  not  far  from  hence 
50.  lat.  36.  the  land  projecls  Ibuth-ealUvard  into  the 
57-  fea,  and  forms  a  cape,  by  the  ancients 

CiWed  Charideme,  hy  themoderns  Cal'o  de  Gates.  This 
city  was  formerly  in  a  much  more  flouridiing  condi- 
tion than  it  is  at  pvefent,  having  now  no  more  than 
600  houfes,  and  thefe  not  extraordinary.  Its  walls, 
which  are  waflied  by  the  fea,  are  reckoned  about 
three  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  it  ftands  about 
210  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Madrid,  fixty-four  fouth- 
eaft  from  Granada,  and  feventy-five  weft  from  Mur- 
cia. 

9.  Malaga  is  an  ancient  fortified  fea-port  in  the 
Malao-aweft     province  of  Granada  ai  the  foot  of  a  fteep 

long.  4.  4.  mountain,  well  built,  populous,  and  has 
lat.  36.  46.  af,  harbour  fuitable  to  its  extenlive  com- 
merce. The  chief  exports  of  this  place  are  wool,  olives, 
oil,  raifins,  fack,  and  other  wines  ;  the  duties  of  which 
yield  the  revenues  of  Spain  800,000  ducats  annually. 
It  is  defended  by  twocailles,  viz.  Gillalfarro,  which  is 
feated  upon  a  hill,  and  Alcazzava,  lying  below  if.  The 
Phoenicians  were  tl)e  firft  who  built  a  town  in  thole 
parts,  calling  it  Mcihxha  or  Malaca,  from  their  great 
fale  of  fiui  here.  Not  far  from  this  town,  in  the  year 
1704,  an  obftinate  engagement  was  fought  between 
the  Englifh  and  Spaniih  fleets,  but  to  the  dil'advan- 
tagc  of  the  latter.  Malaga  is  diftant  zbo  miles  fouth 
of  Madrid,  and  fixty-iix  north-eaft  of  Gibraltar. 

10.  Cadiz  IS  a  noted  trading  city  .in  the  province  of 
Cadiz  well     Andalufia,  ftanding  on  an  ifland  on  the 

long.  6.  40.  north-weft  end  of  a  long  mifliapen  neck 
lat.  36.  30  yj.-  land,  ftretching  from  north-weft  to 
fouth-eaft;  the  weftcrn  part  ot  which  is  called  Cadiz^ 
but  on  tlie  louth-eaft  the  ifland  of  Leon.  It  is  joined 
alio  to  the  continent  (from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 

narrow 
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narrow  canal,  or  arm  of  the  fea)  by  means  of  the 
bridge  Suazo,  both  ends  of  which  are  defended  with 
redoubts,  and  fome  other  raifed  works  of  earth.  The 
ifland  on  which  Cadiz  ftands,  and  the  oppofite  fhore, 
form  a  bay  of  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  fix 
in  breadth  •,  but  near  the  middle  of  the  bay  are  two 
points  of  land,  one  on  the  continent,  and  the  other 
on  the  ifland,  not  above  500  fathoms  afunder  •,  on 
which  are  the  two  forts  Puntal  and  Matagorda,  com- 
manding the  pafTage  •,  within  thefe  is  a  large  and  very 
good  harbour-,  but  no  enemy  can  enter  it  without  ta- 
king thefe  forts  called  by  the  Spaniards  hos  Piintahs. 
During  the  time  of  ebb,  a  good  part  of  the  harbour 
is  dry. 

The  city  of  Cadiz  is  of  pretty  large  circumference. 
The  greater  part  of  the  itreets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
ill  paved,  and  dirty  ;  but  a  few  of  them  are  broad, 
Ilraight,  and  well  paved.  The  houfes  are  m.oftly  be- 
tween three  and'four  ftories  high,  being  built  with  a 
quadrangular  area,  and  many  are  really  elegant  and 
ftately.  Houfe-rents  and  provifions,  in  generhl,  are 
dear  here,  and  good  water  is  veiy  fcarce.  It  is  faid 
to  contain  thirteen  convents,  among  which  the  college 
of  the  Jeiuits  is  the  fineft  in  all  Andalufia ;  but  has 
only  one  parifli-church,  which  is  the  cathedral,  though 
the  fettled  inhabitants  here  are  computed  at  40,000. 
Here  is  the  audientia  real  de  la  contraBion  a  las  Indias, 
or  the  company  trading  to  the  Indies  ;  which  was 
removed  hither  in  1717,  from  Seville.  It  was  indeed 
reftored  to  it  again  in  1725,  but  was  brought  back 
to  Cadiz  the  following  year.  Both  before  and  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanifh  American  flota,  this  city  is 
crouded  with  ftrangers,  to  the  number  it  is  faid  of 
50,000,  who  rifort  hither  on  account  of  trade,  which 
caufes  an  extraordinary  circulation  of  money. 

Cadiz  is  the  centre  of  all  the  Am.erican  trade,  the 
flota  and  galleons  taking  in  their  loading  here,  and 

return 
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return  hither  with  the  rich  products  of  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

To  this  place  the  French,  Englifli,  Dutch,  and 
Italian  merchants  fend  their  goods,  which  are  Ihipped 
off  in  Spanifh  bottoms  to  America  •,  belides  thefe  na- 
tions, all  others  who  carry  on  a  traffic  by  fea,  have 
alfo  their  agents,  correlpondents,  and  factors  here  ; 
and  the  confuls  of  thefe  nations  make  a  confiderable 
figure.  In  this  place  none  thrive  better  than  the 
merchants  who  feldom  rifk  their  own  fubflance,  but 
enrich  themfelves  at  the  charge  of  thofe  who  remit 
them  their  effects,  whence,  whatever  happens,  they 
are  no  lofers.  The  duty  on  foreign  merchandife  fent 
hither,  would  yield  a  vaft  revenue,  and  confequently 
the  profits  of  the  merchants  and  their  agents  would 
fink,  without  manyfraudulent  practices  for  eluding  the 
duties. 

Cadiz  is  fortified  with  walls,  and  irregular  baftions, 
according  as  the  land  admitted  them  :  on  the  fouth 
fide  there  is  no  approaching  it,  on  account  of  the 
high  and  fteep  fliore  •,  on  the  north  fide  too,  the  ac- 
cels  is  dangerous,  by  reaibn  of  many  fand-banks  and 
rocks  which  lie  under  water ;  the  fouth-weft  fide  indeed 
admits  of  landing,  but  is  defended  by  fort  St  Catili- 
na  :  however,  all  the  forts,  together  v.'ith  the  city  it- 
felf,  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Efiex  in  the  year 
1596,  who,  after  plundering  it  of  immenfe  treafures, 
burnt  the  place,  and  deftroyed  the  galleons  in  the 
harbour.  This  city  is  270  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ma- 
drid, fixty  fouth  of  Seville,  and  forty  north-weft  of 
Gibraltar. 

;  II.  St  Mary,  the  capital  of  an  earldom  belonging 
St  Mary  ^^  '^^'^  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  enjoys  a 
flouriOiing  tnide,  and  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Guadahce,  directly  oppofite  to  Cadiz, 
which  exceeds  that  city  in  bignefs  ;  the  ftreets  alfo 
•re  broader  and  better  p::vcd,  and  the  houfes  hand- 

fomer  ; 
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fomer  ;  but  yet  it  contains  fcarce  8000  inhabitants. 
It  is  only  walled  round,  and  the  little  caftlc,  which  it 
has  inftead  of  a  citadel,  is  but  of  fmall  force.  Hera 
are  great  numbers  of  French,  Eiiglilli,  Dutch,  Ge- 
rioefe,  and  other  merchants  •,  in  ic  are  alfo  made  vatt 
quantities  of  fait.  Its  harbour  is  the  rendezvous  of 
fome  of  the  ^panifh  galleys.  In  the  year  1702,  the 
Britirta  and  Dutch  made  themfelves  matters  .of  it,  with'* 
out  any  oppofition. 

12.  St  Lucar,  a  well-built  town,  having  a  good 
harbour,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river  Gua-         g^  j^ 
dalquivir,  forty-five  miles  below  Seville. 

It  ftands  on  a  hill.  The  harbour  is  difficult  of  accefsj 
on  account  of  a  rock  under  water,  but  is  defended  by 
two  batteries,  and  in  the  road  a  whole  fleet  may  rids 
with  fafety.  The  town  declines  daily,  and  its  princi- 
pal trade  is  in  fair. 

13.  Seville  is  a  large  and  very  ancient  city,  built 
in    an  extenfivc  and  very  fertile  plain,         g  ,.,, 

oh  the  river  Guadalquivir,  which  is  na- 
vigable for  large  (hips,  near  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  over  which  it  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of 
feventeen  boats,  which  joins  the  city  to  a  large  iub- 
ufb  called  Triano.  The  city  is  ftrong,  and  fpacious, 
adorned  with  fifteen  gates,  and  i66ftately  towers.  Jc 
is  divided  into  twenty-nine  parifhes,  in  which  are 
forty-four  monafteries,  thirty  nunneries,  twenty-four 
hofpitals,  14,000  houfes,  and  about  300,000  inhabi- 
-tants. 

The  cathedral  of  this  city  is  very  remarkable,  be- 
ing partly  in  the  Gothic  and  partly  in  the  Morofco 
tafte,  by  which  it  acquires  fomething  of  a  majeftic 
greatnefs,  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Spain.  It 
has  nine  gates,  eighty  windows^  and  eighty-two  al- 
tars, on  which  500  mafies  are  faid  evfcry  day.  It  is 
407  feet  in  length,  271  in  breadth,  and  128  in 
height.     The  tower  of  this  church  is  350  feet  high, 
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in  which  ave  twenty-four  bells,  and  on  the  top  a  fa- 
mous ftatue  of  a  woman,  called  Giralda,  which,  turn- 
inpr  with  the  wind,  anfwers  the  intention  of  a  wea- 
ther-cock. The  infide  of  this  ftrihfture  is  finely  de- 
corated with  ftatues,  pictures,  altars,  and  other  or- 
naments, which  would  be  tedious  to  defcribe. 

All  along  the  river  are  many  ufeful  and  commo- 
dious quays^  where  fhips  6f  confiderable  burden  may 
load  and  unload  with  fafety.  Near  the  water-fide  is 
a  ftately  tower,  which  they  call  the.  golden  tower,  com- 
manding the  whole  river,  city,  and  fuburbs.  St  Lu- 
ear,  laft  defcribed,  is  the  port-town  of  Seville.  This 
city  has,  at  leaft  in  time  of  peace,  a  very  extenfive 
trade,  particularly  to  the  Wed  Indies  -,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  is  remarkably  fruitful  in  wine, 
fruits,  Effc. 

14.  Agamonte,   a  town  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
Agamonte,     i^h^  Guadiana,  in  the  province  of  Anda- 

welllong.  8.  luiia,  having  a  commodious  harbour-, 
5.  lat.  37.  the  neighbouring  country  produces  an 
excellent  kind  of  wine,  but  not  ftrong.  The  town ' 
gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  families  of  Zuriga 
and  Guzman.  It  is  100  miles  weft  of  Seville,  and  85 
nortli-weft  of  Cadiz. 

•  The  Spaniards  have  few  ports  on  the  weft  fide 
from  Cape  St  Vincent  to  Cape  Finifterre,  that  part 
belonging  moftly  to  his  Portuguefe  Majefty. 

15.  The  firft  Spanifti  port  we  meet  with  on  the  weft 
Vieo,  weft     ^^'^^  ^^  ^^E°->  ^  ^own  of  Galicia,   feventy  ' 

long.  9.  i3.  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cape  Finifterre,  feat- 
iat.  42.  15.  ed  on  a  fmall  bay,  having  a  fort  on  an 
cmanencc,  but  not  capable  of  any  long  refiftance.  It 
has  alfo  an  old  caftle,  and  ftands  in  a  very  fruitful 
country.  In  the  year  1702  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
fleets  forced  their  pafiage  in,  and  made  themfclves 
mafters  of  the  Spanifti  plate-fleet,  when  juft  returned 
from  America,     in  the  year  1719,  the  Britilh  again 


got 
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got  poffeffion  of  this  place,   but  relinquiflied  it  after 
railing  contributions. 

16.  Noya,  a  fmall  town  in  the  province  of  Galicia, 
on  a  bay  into  which  ifTues  the  river  Tam-  Nova,  weft 
bra-,  it  ftands  in  a  fruitful  plain,  and  is  long.' 9.  47. 
chiefly  noted  for  its  fhip- building.  It  is  ^^^-  42-  5°- 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  the  great  town  of  Compoftella, 
and  not  far  from  Cape  Finifterre,  in  a  fouth-eaft  di- 
rection. 

17.  Corunna,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  the  Groine, 

h  an  ancient  fea-port  near  Fcrrol,   in  the      ^ 

,  ,.  n-r  T     ■     L     •      /-  •  11        Corunna,  or 

bay  or  Bilcay.  It  is  by  its  iituation  well  t^e  Groine, 
defended  againft  the  winds,  and  by  two  weft  long  9. 
ftrong  caftles  againft  any  hoftile  attempt.  ^^'-  43-  'c- 
The  city  is  walled,  contains  four  pariflies,  and  about 
1500  families ;  has  four  churches,  one  of  them  colle- 
giate, three  monaftcries,  one  nunnery,  three  hofpitals, 
and  ten  chapels.  It  has  a  fpacious  harbour,  and  is  the 
feat  of  the  audientia  'real  of  Galicia.  In  time  of  peace 
it  is  a  place  of  conliderable  trade,  and  confequently 
wealthy.  This  town  is  commonly  known  in  Britain 
by  the  name  of  the  Groine,  and  is  the  place  at  which 
all  our  difpatches  for  Spain  arrive.  It  is  thirty  miles 
north  of  Co/poftella. 

18.  Betanzos,  a  town  and  fea-port  in  the  province 

ef  Galicia,  is  feated  on  a  plain  in  a  bav        t, 

,.     ,        r         I  T         ■  TV  /r       1  '  betanzos, 

ot  the   lea,  between    the  rivers  Mandes     weitlong.  8. 

and  Cafcas,  thirty-five   miles   noith-eaft     50.  lat.  43. 

'of  Compoftella,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Fer-     'S-        , 

rol.      It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  has  five  gates,  two 

pavifties,  and  about  1000  families. 

19.  Ferroi  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  an  excellent 
harbour  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  in  the  Ferroi  wef 
kingdom  of  Galicia,  twenty-four  miles  long.  8.  40. 
north-eaft  of  the  Groine,  and  fifty-four  ^^^-  43-  so- 
north  of  Compoftella.  This  is  one  of  the  ftations  for 
the  royal  navy  of  Spain,  and  the  port  where  they 

3  M  2  frequently 
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freq'ien!-/  fecured  themfelves  in  the  laft  war,  and 
where  their  privateers  carried  in  many  Britifli  prizes  ; 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  being  very  well  fortified, 
but  far  from  being  impregnable. 

20.  Ribadeo  is  a  fmall  town  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
R'badeo       I'cia,  leated  on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  a 

river  of  the  fame  name,  which  makes  it  a 
good  and  fecure  harbour. 

21.  St  Andero,  in  the  province  of  Old  Caftille,  on 
c,  A    ,  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  is  a  fmall,  ancient,  and 

St  Andero,        r       ■r^^     r  ■'  1         ri  L  L-U 

weft  long.  4.  lortined  lea-port  at  the  root  oj  a  hill, 
30.  lat.  43.  feated  in  a  'ileafant  coiintry,  which  a- 
^°-  bounds  with  fine  fruits  and  wine,  having 

a  large,  fecure,  and  well-fortified  harbour,  but  has  at 
its  entrance  a  dangerous  rock,  called  Pennade  Mogrcn. 
Its  fuburbs  are  almoft  wholly  inhabited  by  fifl-iermen, 
whofe  trade  here  turns  to  a  very  good  account,  the;, 
neighbouring  feas  abounding  with  fifh.  The  Spa- 
niards bnild  and  lay  up  fome  men  of  war  here.  It 
js  fixty  miles  weft  of  Bilboa,  and  eighty  north  of 
Burgos. 

22.  Bilboa,  though  no  city,  is  now  the  capital  of 
Eilboa,  weft  Bifcay,  it  being  a  place  of  great  trade,  bj' 
Ion.  3.  north  reafon  of  its  good  port,  fmall  vefTels  co- 
lat.  43.20.  ming  up  to  the  mole,  and  others  of 
greater  bulk  lying  farther  out.  The  tov/n  lies  in  a 
plain  environed  with  high  mountains ;  it  enjoys  a 
good  air,  ftands  in  a  fruitful  country,  is  well  built, 
and  is  both  large  and  populous,  containing  no  lefs 
than  I2QO  houfes.  Here  provifions  are  cheap  and 
plenty,  and  the  inhabitants  export  great  quantities  of 
■wool,  excellent  iron,  moftly  in  bars,  and  alfo  fwords, 
fire-arms,  and  other  military  neceflaries.  The  town 
ftands  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea,  on  the  river 
Nervius,  now  Ibaicabal,  into  which  the  tide  flows, 
and  forms  a  fecure  harbour.  It  is  200  miles  north- 
eaft  frorn  Madrid,  and  fixty  weft  of  St  Sebaftian. 

23.  San 
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23.  San  Sebaftian,  a  noted  port  in  the  bay  of  Bif- 
cay,  of  confiderable  bignefs,  having  a  fe-  g^^  g^^^^^ 
cure  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  ftian,  weft 
river  Gurumea.  The  town  is  feated  at  long.  i.  50. 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  which  ferves  as  '"•  43-  35- 
a  defence  againft  the  tempeftuous  fea.  The  harbour 
lies  between  two  redoubts,  between  which  only  one 
Ihip  can  pafs  at  a  time.  Near  the  entrance  is  alfo  a 
fort  with  a  garrifon  in  it  to  prevent  any  furprife.  The 
to\yn  is  furrounded  with  walls,  belides  which  it  is  de- 
fended with  baftions  and  half- moons,  and  on  the 
mountain  under  which  it  lies  ig  a  citadel.  The 
ftreets  are  long,  ftraight,  and  clean,  the  houfes  neat, 
and  the  churches  fine  j  the  number  of  families  is 
faid  to  amount  to  1500.  It  enjoys  a  delightful  pro- 
fpe£t,  having  on  one  fide  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  a 
diftant  view  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  A  confi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  in  this  place,  particularly 
in  iron,  fleel,  and  wool.  In  the  year  1728  a  company 
was  fet  up  here,  which  trades  in  cacao  to  the  Caracca^ 
in  Terra  Firma. 

24.  t'ontarabia  is  a  little  neat  town,  nine  miles 
eaft  of  San  Sebaf|:ian,  and  twenty  wefl  of  p,  ,. 
Bayonne  in  France,  fortified  both  by  na- 
ture and  art,  having  a  pretty  good  harbour,  which 
towards  the  land  is  environed  by  the  Pyrenees.  In 
the  year  1638  it  held  out  a  fiege  aj^ainfl  the  French, 
but  in  1718  it  was  taken  by  them.  Near  the  city 
runs  the  broad  river  Bidalfoa  or  VidafTo,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  Spain  and  France,  being  alio, 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Lewis  XII.  the  property  of  both  crowns, 
fo  that  the  fare  paid  by  pafTengers  is  divided  among 
thefe  two  nations,  the  Spaniards  taking  of  thofe  who 
crofs  out  of  France  to  their  fide,  and  the  French  a- 
gain  from  fuch  as  pafs  out  of  5pain  to  them. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

The  revenues  and  trade  of  Spain.  The  bad  ceconotny  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchs  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
their  American  colonies.  The  weaknefs  and  indigency 
of  that  kingdom.  Refie8ions  on  the  late  condiitl  of 
Spain  towards  Great  BritaiUy  &c. 

THE  revenues  of  the  Spanifh  crown  confift  chief- 
ly of  the  fifths  of  all  the  riches  which  come 
Revenues  f^om  America,  v;hich,  in  time  of  peace, 
come  home  once  a-year  in  a  large  fleet, 
as  before  related  ;  but  they  very  feldom  import  their 
treafure  in  this  manner  v>'hen  they  are  engaged  in  a 
war  with  any  maritime  power,  but  rather  ehufe  to 
bring  it  home  by  ftealth  in  fingle  iTiips.  Befides  this,  ' 
they  have  the  ufual  inward  refources  to  fupply  the 
exigency  of  their  government,  the  principal  of  which 
are  as  follows. 

The  alcalva,  or  the  tenth  of  every  thing  fold ;  the 
excife  on  wine,  oil,  tallow,  foap,  paper,  falt-flefh,  &c, 
befides  the  duties  on  all  forts  of  goods  exported  or 
imported,  or  carried  from  one  province  to  another, 
and  on  all  goods  brought  into  Madrid ;  the  ufual  aid 
of  441,176  crowns  railed  upon  all  under  the  rank  of 
nobility;  the  wine-gage  money;  the  ftamp-duties, 
and  the  half-annates ;  the  poft-office  ;  the  regulations 
of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  and  the  crofs-bull,  by  vir- 
lue  of  which  the  clergy  and  laity  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  contribution  towards  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  in- 
jidels,  even  when  no  fuch  thing  "is  in  agitation;  li- 
cences for  eating  butter,  cheefe,  ^c.  in  lent ;  the 
lubfidies  and  tithes  of  the  church  and  abbey  lands ; 
the  taxes  on  downs,  commons,  and  other  paftures ; 
the  tenths  and  patrimonial  rents  of  Catalonia,  Arra- 
gon, Valencia,  and  Majorca ;  the  ecclefiaftical  pay- 
ments 
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ments  for  the  military  hofpitals ;  the  excife  of  Na- 
varre ;  the  quiclifilver,  coinage,  i^c.  ;  all  which,  with 
feveral  others  lefs  important,  produce  an  annua!  re- 
venue of  between  feven  and  eight  millions  Ster- 
ling. 

The  Spanifh  trade  confifts  principally  with  their 
own  colonies  in  America,  of  which,  as        t-  jj 
formerly  obferved,    they  are  exceeding 
jealous,  and  never  allow  any  other  power  to  fend  their 
fliips  thither. 

The  dominions  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  are  un- 
doubtedly the  largeft  and  richeft  of  any  in  t\\s:  world  -, 
for,  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  they  poflefT- 
ed  themfelves  of  the  moft  extenlive  parts  of  ir,  and 
thofe  which  moilly  abounded  in  opulence.     Hence  it 
is   natural  to   conclude,  that   fo  vaft  and  wealthy  a 
kingdom  could  not  be  weak  and  indigent :  but  the 
wonder  will  ceafe  when  we  confider,  that  the  great 
diftance  between  the  parts  of  this  monarchy  contri- 
butes greatly  to  its  weaknefs,  and  the  continual  wars 
it  maintained  for  feveral   centuries   were  a  perpetual' 
drain  to  its  riches.     But,  above  all,  the      p  j 
baa  oeconomy  and  delpotic  government     my  with  re- 
ef its    monarchs   have    been    more    de-     gard  to  their' 
ftruftive  to  ic  than  all  the  other  caufes     ^mencin 
put  together.     I  fhdl  therefore  endea- 
vour to  point  out  fome  of  the  capital  errors  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchs,  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
their  American  colonies,  and   thereby   hope,  in  the 
moft  confpicuous  manner,   to  account  for  the  weak-' 
nefs  and 'indigency  of  that  kingdom.  ' 

For,  firft^  if  all  the  Spanifh  fubiecfts,  v/ithout  re- 
ftraiht,  had  traded  to  thefe  diitant  regions,  this  muft 
have  created  fuch  a  maritime  force,  as  no  other  na- 
tion could  have  withfrood.  Or,  2dly,  fuppofing  the 
trade  had  been  reftrained,  as  it  is  at  prefcnt,  yet 
if  .n-anufaclures  had   been  encotiraged,   fo  that  the' 

greateft 
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greateftpart  of  the  trade  of  the  Weft  Indies  had  been 
carried  on,  without  being  obliged  to  have  had  re- 
Courfe  to  foreigners,  fuch  prodigious  fums  muft  have 
centered  in  Spain,  as  would  have  enabled  its  monarchs 
to  have  given  law  to  all  their  neighbours,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  fupreme  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Kings.  But  by  neglefting  thefe  obvious  and 
yet  certain  rules,  for  eftablifhing  folid  and  extenfive 
at  leaft,  if  not  univerfal  dominion,  her  Kings  had  re- 
courfe  to  thofe  refinements  in  policy,  which,  however 
excellent  they  may  appear  in  theory,  have  never  yet 
been  found  to  anfwer  in  practice.  They  were  for  fix- 
ing their  commerce  by  conftraint,  and  for  eftablifhing 
power  by  the  fword ;  the  firft,  experience  has  fiiewn 
to  be  impradlicable;  and  the  latter,  perhaps,  was  the 
only  method  whereby  they  could  have  mifled  that  end 
they  ufed  it  to  obtain. 

In  ftiort,  by  repeated  endeavours  to  fecure  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  to  Spain,  abfolutely  they  fcatter- 
ed  it  throughout  Europe,  and  by  openly  grafping  at 
univerfal  monarchy,  they  alarmed  tliofe  they  might 
have  fubdued  -,  fo  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  of 
thofe  they  intended  for  flaves,  became  their  equals 
and  allies,  and  fome  their  mafters. 

Yet  thofe  princes  who  took  thefe  fteps,  were  not 
either  rafti  or  profufe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
efteemed  by  all  the  world  the  wifeft  of  monarchs  of 
their  refpedlive  times,  and  in  many  things  deferved  to 
be  fo  efteemed.  They  erred  not  through  want  of  ca- 
pacity, or  want  of  application,  as  their  fucceflbrs  did, 
but  for  want  of  confidering  things  in  a  true  light, 
occalioned  wholly  by  their  fixing  their  eyes  on  that 
dazzling  meteor,  univerfal  empire.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  in  whofe  reign  the  weftern  world  was  difco- 
vered,  was  too  wife  and  cunning  for  all  he  had  to  deal , 
withj  and  by  lys  arts  and  politics  dcftroyed  his  neigh-  ■ 

bours : 
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hours  :  but  inftead  of  coniiding  in  Columbus,  whoi 
ot  ill!  men  living,  bt-ft  deferved  his  conlidence,  he, 
by  an  unaccountable  Iboke  of  polic\^,  inclined  to 
trull  any  other  perfon,  however  worchlei's,  in  tiie  ma- 
nagement of  the  new-diicovered  world. 

Charles  the  Great,  who  fueceeded  hini,  minded 
very  little  any  of  the  Spanilh  concerns^  farther  than 
he  could  render  them  lublcrvienc  to  h:i  other  views. 

Philip  II.  was  jb  rhuch  taken  up  in  endeavouring 
to  reduce  the  N'Jtherhnds,  enflave  Italy,  conquer 
England,  over-run  France,  and  in  annexins  Portugal 
to  his  dominions,  that  he  never  conlidered  his  fub- 
jecls  in  America  farther,  than  as  they  enabled  him  by 
iupplies  to  carry  on  thefe  vaft  defigns. 

Fiom  which  it  evidently  appears,  that  however  wife 
or  penetrating  thefe  princes  might  be,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly acled  unwifely  with  regard  to  the  Indies  :  for 
inftead  of  conlldering  them  as  an  eftate,  they  feemed 
fo  look  upon  them  only  as  a  farm,  of  which  they  were 
to  make  prclentiy  the  moll  they  could.  In  doing  this 
It  mud  be  acknowledged  they  aded  with  fldll  and 
vigour;  for  they  drew  immenfe  fums  from  thence, 
which  they  walled  in  Europe  to  difturb  others,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  weaken  their  own  ftate; 

All  who  are  in  any  meafure  acquainted  with  tj^e  hi- 
ftory  of  Europe,  know,  that,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
Spain  maintained  wars  in  Flanders,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  whicb  cheated  a  prodigious  expenfe  of  trea- 
fure,  and  of  troops  ;  neuher  of  which,  from  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Great^  were  they  in  any  condition  to 
fpare.  As  families  were  reduced  by  the  expenfe  of 
ferving  in  the  army,  they  were  inclined  to  feck  new 
fortunes  in  the  Indies  v  and  thus  numbers  removed  to 
thefe  diftant  climes,  not  to  cultivate  the  fpacious 
fields,  or  to  improve  trade^  but  to  ftrip  and  plunder 
thoie  v/ho  were  there  before  them. 

Other  great  families  alfo  concurred  with  the  mea- 
3  N  fure» 
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liires  of  the  crown,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  viceroyal- 
ties,  aild  other  lucrative  offices.  But  though  their 
fchemes  were  beneficial  to  themfelves,  certain  it  is 
that  they  contributed  more  and  more  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Spanifh  nation.  For  thefe  oiBcers  did  not  ftudy 
the  intereft  ot  the  kingdom,  but  minded  only  how  to 
acquire  fortunes  and  riches  for  themfelves ;  for  which 
purpoie  they  defrauded  the  crown,  opprefled  the  fub- 
iefls,  and  thereby  deftroyed  all  induftry  and  public 
fpirit. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  obferved,  which  is 
certainly  very  extraordinary.  This  wrong  turn  in  the 
SpaniQi  policy  had  a  very  flrange  effeft,  namely,  it 
made  all  the  enemies  of  that  nation  rich,  and  all  its 
friends  poor.  Every  body  knows  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces not  only  made  themfelves  free  and  independ- 
ent, but  rich  and  powerful  alfo,   by  their  long  wars 

with  Spain. Our  maritime  power  was  owing  to  the 

fame  qiufe.  For  if  Philip  II.  had  not  difturbed  Queeni 
Elifabeth,  the  Britifli  fleet  might  have  been  as  incon- 
liderable  at  the  clofe  of  her  reign  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  we  were  peftercd  with  pirates  even  in 
the  narrow  feas  :  and  the  eftablifhing  of  our  planta- 
tions abroad  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  our 
expeditions  againft  the  Spaniards.  Our  manufactures 
at  home  were  the  confequence  of  affording  refuge  to 
the  King  of  Spain's  Proteftant  fubjedts.  When  Queen 
Elifabeth's  fucceffor  clofed  with  Spain,  he  fuftered  by 
it,  while  France,  the  only  country  then  at  war  with 
Spain,  was  a  gainer.  Both  the  Britilh  and  Dutch 
■were  at  vaft  expenfe  after  the  reftoration  to  preferve 
the  Spanirti  Flanders,  while  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
■were  maftive,  and  left  all  to  be  done  by  their  allies. 
As  foon  as  the  tables  were  turned  by  the  accellioa 
of  Philip  V.  the  French  became  great  lofers  by 
fiding  with  that  nation,  though  they  had  always  got 
by  fighting  againlt  them;  inlbmuch  that  all  the  true 

patriot^  - 
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patriots  in  France  complained,  that  while  Lewis  XIV. 
ihewed  himfelf  an  excellent  parent  in  his  family,  he 
dilcharged  but  indifferently  his  trufh  as  the  father  of 
his  people: 

Thus,  by  fo  long  a  feries  of  mifmanaoement,  the 
Spaniards  have  brought  their  affairs  into  lb  wretched 
a  fituaiion,  that  they  neither  have,  nor  can  have  any 
very  great  benefit  from  their  vaft  dominions  in  America. 
They  are  juftly  faid  to  be  ftewards  for  the  rell  of  Eu- 
rope •,  their  galleons  and  flota  bring  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver  into  Spain,  but  neither  wifdom  nor  power  can 
keep  it  there,  for  it  runs  out  as  faft  as  it  comes  in. 
At  firft  fight  this  may  appear  to  be  ftrange  and  in- 
Credible  •,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  the  my- 
ftery  is  by  no  means  impenetrable. 

The  fiiver  and  rich  commodities  brought  from  the 
Indies,  come  not  for  nothing,  (the  King's  duty  except- 
ed) -,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  goods  or  manu- 
facl:ures,  for  which  they  come,  belongs  to  the  fubjeds 
of  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
the  Spanifli  mines  are  dug  for  the  other  European 
nations,  and  that  the  Spaniards  are  only  faftors  for 
them. 

The  Britifli,  French,  Dutch,  t?c.  fupply  the  Spa- 
niards with  the  necefiary  affortments  for  their  Weft- 
India  cargoes. 

The  goods  fupplied  by  the  Britifh  arc  pepper,  all 
forts  of  woollen  goods,  efpecially  bays,  perpctuanas, 
flannels,  i^c. ;  hats  of  all  fores,  fine  anci  coarfe  ;  filk  and 
worlled  ftockings ;  feveral  forts  of  rich  filk s  •,  copper, 
brafs,  and  iron  ware  -,  toys,  clocks,  watches  in  vaft 
quantities  •,  dried  fifti,  fait  provilions  from  Ireland, 
•with  other  lefs  confiderable  articles,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, amount  to  a  prodigious  fum.  To  balance 
this,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  we  take  a  large  quantity 
of  their  produce,  particularly  wool,  wines,  die-ftuff, 
and  many  other  articles  •,  yet  the  balance  in  our  fa- 
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vour  is  generally  reckoned  to  amount  to  fsveral  milr 
lions. 

The  French  (fince  the  accefTion  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  to  the  Spanifh  crown)  have  a  very  large  fhare 
in  this  commerce  -,  fupplying  all  forts  of  gold  and 
filver  fluffs,  rich  filks,  velvets  flov>?ered  and  plain  ; 
hats,  filk  and  worfted  ftockings  -,  flight  woollen  Itulfs 
of  the  fabric  of  Amiens  and  Rheims,  but  chiefly  of 
Lifle  and  Arras;  vail  quantities  of  linen,  paper, 
cards,  toys,  and  many  other  things.  During  the 
lail  general  war,  almoll  tlie  whole  of  this  commerce 
was  in  their  hands,  which  in  a  great  meafure  enabled 
them  to  fupport  it.  Their  gains  in  this  commerce  are 
annually  reckoned  to  amount  to  two  milaons  or 
more. 

The  Dutch,  for   about   twenty   years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  laft   war,  managed  the  beft 
part  of  the  Spanifh  trade ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  fupplied 
alone,  what  is  now  furnifhed  both  by  them  and  the 
French.     They  have  ftill,  however,  at  ieaft  as  great 
a  fliare  as  any  other  nation,  efpecially  in  time  of  war. 
The  commodities  they  fend  are  fpices,  fuch  as  nut- 
megs, cloves,  and  particularly  cinnamon,  of  which 
vaft  quantities  are  ufed  in  majcing  chocolate  in  Ame- 
rica ;  linens  of  all  forts,   callicocs,  ribands,  filk  twifl, 
<loths,  fcrges,  camblets,  fhalloons,  German  toys,  &c. ; 
\rif^    it  is  faid  that  the  Dutch  draw  annually  out  of  the 
effecT-fi    '"''PO''^^^d  from  the  Spanifh  lettlemcnts,  at  Ieaft 
•five  mil    "'°"^  pieces  of  eight;    and  when  Spain  is  -' 
■vvarwIr/'V    "itain,  much  more.     Add  to  all  this,  w 


t 
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i-h<- c      ■     ,       receive  from  other  parts  or  hurope.  So 

that  th  P^'"'-  ^^^^^  cargo  from  America  may 

^e  reck^  §''^'^^^1^        -long  to  Arrangers,  on  account  of 

the  intereT!l^°  ^        ^  *"  ^^^  5°°'^'  exported  thither. 

"But  befd       I  ^  -'^         ^  '"""^  confider,  that  Spain  it- 

frlf  h  ^i!  ^^^^^  '^■'        ""ch  beyond  what  its  native 

commnH-"''"^'  "^""^^^  '^        •■  and  thefe  muft  of  confe- 

vommodinescanpurchnfe,  quence 
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quence  create  farther  demands,  on  the  effects  brought 
from  the  Indies. 

Befides,  all  expenfes  in  Spain  differ  widely  from 
the  expenfes  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe-,  becaufe, 
fooner  or  later,  the  greateft  part  of  the  money  dif- 
burfed  goes  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  never  returns 
again.  Alfo  a  great  part  of  their  troops  are  foreigners, 
v.'ho  fend  their  effeds  away,  if  they  are  fo  happy  as 
to  acquire  any.  Many  of  their  artifans,  pedlers,  and 
fmaU  Ibopkeepers,  are  Frenchmen,  or  Italians,  who 
either  retire  m  the  decline  of  life,  or  leave  their  ef- 
fefts  to  their  relations  in  their  own  countr)'.  Nay  the 
very  labourers  and  harveft-people  come  hither  an- 
nually by  thoufands  out  of  the  provinces  of  France 
next  to  Spain  ;  and  when  they  have  done  their  bu- 
fmcfs,  and  received  their  wage:,  go  home  again  till 
next  year. 

So  long  as  the  court  of  Spain  perfifts  in  this  kind 
of  policy,  her  :rrairs  muft  grow  worfe  and  worfe.  To 
maintain  peace  was  certainly  the  true  intereft  of  that 
nation  at  this  juncture  •,  at  lead  till  fuch  a  time  as 
ihe  had  recovered  fuch  a  maritime  force,  as  might 
have  enabled  her  to  bring  home  her  galleons  in  fpite 
of  any  foreign  power.  For  whenever  the  galleons  are 
ftopt,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  and  thereby  their  fup- 
plies  from  America  cut  off  for  one  or  more  years  ;  it 
is  eafy  to  difcern  what  troubles  and  diftreffes  this  muft 
occafion  :  and  as  thefe  never  happen  but  in  time  of 
-war,  an  increafe  of  expenfes  meets  with  a  deficiency  of 
funds,  and  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  have 
^t  once  both  thefe  oppofite  miichiefs  to  deal  with. 

Although  no  nation  in  Europe  can  boaft  of  fo  ma- 
ny natural  advantages  as  Spain,'yet,  by  her  bad  oeco- 
nomy,  ftie  labours  under  many  inconveniencies.  The 
firft  is  the  want  of  people,  which  is  the  reafon  that 
both  the  inland  and  foreign  trade  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  carried  on  by  ftrangers.     Another  inconvenien- 
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cy  lefulting  from  this,  is  the  poverty  of  the  country ; 
and  a  third  is  the  exceffive  number  and  unpro- 
portionable  wealth  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  fecular  and 
regular. 

But  after  all,  their  capital  and  moft  dangerous  incon- 
veniency  is  their  court's  being  governed  by  French 
cou  icils.  For  the  firft  twenty  years  after  the  accelfion 
of  Philip  V.  Spain  was  no  better  than  a  province  to 
that  kingdom-,  and  her  condition,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  fince  that,  has  been  much  worfe.  In 
iliort,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  has  been  fo  opprefied 
and  abufed  by  their  princes  or  minifters,  who  being 
foreigners  themfelves,  have  always  had  fome  end  in 
view  injurious  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation. 

It  may  indeed  be  pb)e>5ted,  that,  fince  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  war,  the  affairs  of  Spain  have  greatly  alter- 
ed, her  power  on  the  continent  is  augmented,  and  an 
immenfe  treafure  has  been  poured  in  from  the  Indies. 

But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  this  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  her  conneftion  with  France  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  real  ftrength,  grandeur,  and  profperity  of 
the  Spanifli  crown,  mull  be  the  work  of  peace  alone  ; 
and  if  flie  continues  to  follow  a  contrary  courfe,  it 
cannot  be  long  before  Ihe  muft  feel  the  difmal  effedts 
of  it. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  lafl  peace,  it  was  for 
a  long  time  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Spanifii 
minifters  had  fuch  true  notions  of  their  own  intereft, 
as  to  be  perfuaded,  that  nothing  concerned  them 
more  than  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  without  doubt  it  was  our  intereft  likewife  to 
live  in  a  perfeft  correfpondence  with  that  court.  It 
has,  however,  proved  imprafticable  to  keep  good 
terms  with  them  •,  their  partial  conduL^:  towards  us 
during  the  prefent  war  with  France,  and  their  enter- 
ing into  a  family  compaift  with  the  latter,  clearly  de- 
monftrated  their  hoftile  intentions  againit  us. 

But 
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But  what  have  we  to  apprehend  from  a  war  with 
Spain  ?  What  is  not  fhe  to  apprehend  from  a  war 
with  us?  In  America,  fhe  cannot  hyrt  us,  though  we 
may  ruin  her.  She  has  the  fkeleton  of  a  navy,  but  it 
is  well  known,  that  it  is  deftitute  of  nerves  and  flefh, 
that  is,  of  failors.  We  have  already  ruined  the  ma- 
ritime power  of  France,  and  taken  from  them  the 
greateft  part  of  their  foreign  dominions,  fo  that  v/e 
have  little  thing  to  fear  from  that  quarter. 

The  Spanifn  fleets  are  at  prefent  blocked  up  in  their 
feveral  ports,  and  we  have  taken  feveral  rich  prizes 
from  them  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war.  And 
as  we  have  juft  taken  one  of  their  moft  valuable  and 
important  places  in  the  Weft  Indies,  viz.  the  Havan- 
nah;  by  this  noble  capture,  the  whole  Spanifh  main 
will  be  expofed  to  our  attacks  •,  and  they  will  be  pre- 
vented from  bringing  home  their  American  fupplies, 
on  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  carrying  on  a  war. 

A  clear  conicience  has  always  been  accounted 
half  a  victory.  We  have  not  fought  this  quarrel,  we 
have  not  provoked  it  -,  and  if  they  will  not  agree  to  a 
very  honourable  and  advantageous  peace,  let  us  ("de- 
pending on  the  blefTing  of  God  upon  our  arms,  and 
the  juftice  of  our  caufe)  bravely  profccute  the  war,  till 
we  humble  this  ambitious  and  ungrateful  branch  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

'Having  now  finifhed  our  account  of  the  Spanifn 
fettlements  in  America,  and  given  a  brief  defcription  of 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add 
the  accounts  of  the  iiege  and  furrender  of  the  Havan- 
nah,  which  have  been  publifhed  by  authority,  the  laft 
whereof  arrived  juft  as  the  laft  fheets\were  going  to 
the  prefs. 
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Accounts  of   the  fiege   and   furrender  of  tlie 
Havannah. 

A  Journal  of  the  Siegt. 

June  6.  \  Fter  a  very  fortunate  |5affage  through' 
±\_  the  old  ftreights  of  Bahama,  the  fleeE 
arrived  within  fight  of  two  fmall  forts  to  the  eaft- 
■ward  of  the  Havannah,  fituated  upon  two  rivers,  about 
three  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  The  whole  fleet 
brought  to;  and  Sir  George  Pocock,  with  twelve  fail 
of  the  line,  fome  frigates,  and  all  the  ftorefhips,  bore 
away  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  block  up  the 
Spanifh  men  of  war  that  were  there,  and  to  make  a 
feint  on  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  facilitate  our  land- 
ing on  this.  Commodore  Keppel,  with  feven  fail  of 
the  line,  and  feveral  fmall  frigates,  was  ordered  to 
remain  with  the  tranfports,  to  proted:  and  conduit  the 
debarkation  of  the  troops,  which  was  deferred  till  the 
next  day.  There  was  too  much  wind,  and  too  great 
a  furf  from  the  fliore  to  effeft  it  at  that  time. 

7.  By  break  of  day  this  morning,  the  army  landed 
without  oppofition  between  the  two  forts  Bacarans 
and  Coxemar.  The  one  was  filenced,  and  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  by  the  Mercury,  and  another  frigate  ■,  the 
other  was  taken  by  the  Dragon  of  74  guns.  They 
were  defs^ided  by  a  confiderable  number  of  peafants 
and  negroes;  in  arms,  who  very  foon  abandoned 
them,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  Earl  of  Albe-» 
marie,  with  the  light  infantry,  and  grenadiers  of  the 
army,  pafled  the  river  Coxemar,  where  his  Lordfliip 
took  his  quarters  that  night.  The  reft  of  the  army 
lay  upon  their  arms  along  the  fhore,  with  the  picquets 
advanced  into  the  woods. 

8.  Lord  Albemarle  marched  the  m.ain  body  pf  the 
army  early  in  the  morning  to  a  village  called  Cuana- 
nwoa,  about  fix  miles  from  the  landing-place,  and 
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fent  Col,  Carleton  through  the  Coxemar  wood,  with  a 
fmall  corps  of  troops  to  the  lame  village,  to  endeavour 
to  cutofFthe  retreat  of  a  corps  of  the  enemy,  laid  to 
be  aflembled  there,  and  which  hisLordlhip  determined 
to  attack-.  The  enemy  were  drawn  up  to  receive  us, 
and  very  advantageoully  polled  upon  a  rifing  ground 
between  us  and  the  village.  Their  cavalry  marched 
down  in  a  large  body  to  the  light  infantry,  who  were 
upon  the  right  of  Col.  Carleton's  corps.  They  were 
very  foon  repulfed  ;  and  the  whole  body  difperfcd  be- 
fore the  army  got  up.  They  were  about  6000  in  num- 
ber, chiefly  militia  mounted,  with  the  regiments  of 
Edinburgh  dragoons,  two  companies  of  grenadiers, 
and  many  Spanilh  officers.  This  morning  Col.  Howe, 
with  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  lent  through 
the  woods  to  the  IVIoro,  to  reconnoitre,  and  fecurc  the 
comm.unication  to  that  fort  from  the  Coxemar. 

9.  Lord  Albemarle  marched  the  army  from  Gua- 
namacoa,  and  incamped  in  the  woods  between  the 
Coxemar  and  the  Moro,  leaving  a  corps  at  Guanama- 
coa,  under  the  command  of  Lt-Gen.  Elliot,  to  fe- 
cure  the  avenues  on  that  fide,  and  a  large  trail  of 
country,  which  could  fupply  the  army  with  water, 
cattle,  and  vegetables. 

We  now  difcovcred  the  enemy  difmantling  their 
Ihips  in  the  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they 
laid  a  boom. 

10.  The  Moro  hill,  called  x}n^Cavannos^  where  the 
enemy  were  faid  to  have  a  poft  well  fortified,  was 
reconnoitred  ;  and  in  the  evening  Col.  Carieton,  with 
the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  from  Coxemar,  went 
and  invefted  that  hill,  and  the  Moro  fort. 

11.  Col.  Carleton  attacked  the  redoubt  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  carried  it  v»ith  very 
little  lofs,  and  little  refillance  on  the  lide  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  was  a  poft  eftabliHied,  and  the  work  call- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  Spanifh  redcuht. 

2  O  12.  The 
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12.  The  Mcro  fort  was  farther  reconnoitred  by  his 
liOrdfnip's  order.  It  was  dilncult  to  reconnoitre  it 
with  much  accuracy,  it  being  furrounded  with  thick 
brufhy  woods,  which  could  not  be  feen  through,  and 
were  rr:oiliy  inapalfable.  It  \v;:3  obftrvcd  the  parapet 
was  thin,  and  ail  of  mafonry  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
judo-ed  advifable  to  erect  a  battery  againft  it,  as  near 
as  the  cover  of  the  woods  would  admit  of.  There  was 
accordingly  a  plan  fixed  upon,  at  about  250  yards 
diftance,  and  preparations  were  accordingly  made, 
and  parties  ordered  out  for  fafcines,  and  colkifling 
earth;  v.'hich  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  the  foil  be- 
ing exceedingly  thin  and  Icarce.  The  landing  of  the 
ftores  was  at  the  fame  time  carried  on  with  great  di- 
ligence by  the  fleet. 

13.  Tlie  battery  mentioned  yefterday  was  begun  ;, 
as  alfo  a  howitzer-battery,  beyond  the  Spanilb  re- 
doubt, to  remove  the  fhipping  farther  up  the  river. 
They  threw  a  great  deal  of  random  fire  into  the  woods, 
and  annoyed  us  very  much. 

Col.  Howe,  with  300  light  infantry,  and  two  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  was  detached  to  land  at  Chorera, 
about  {cvQi-\.  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  town,  to  fe- 
cure  a  footing,  ::nd  engage  fome  part  of  the  enemy's 
attention  upon  that  fide. 

19.  There  was  a  mortar- battery  begun  upon  the 
right  near  the  fea,  for  one  thirteen-inch,  two  ten- 
inch,  and  fourteen  royal  mortars. 

20.  Parallels  cut  in  the  woods  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  battery,  a.^d  a  fafcine-line  begun,  to  fecure  the 
guards  from  the  enemy's  tire. 

23.  Another  battery -made  upon'the  beach,  to  ad- 
vance the  royals  in  the  battery  of  the  19th  nearer  the 
fort. 

24.  A  battery  for  tv/o  howitzers  begun  near  the 
limekiln  •,  likewife  againtt  the  fliijiping,  to  remove 
them  farL..tr  up  the  harbour,  which  had  its  eFetft. 
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25.  A  battery  for  a  thirteen-inch  mortar  begun  near 
the  limekiln,  againft  the  fliipping. 

26.  A  battery  begun  againll  the  fort  for  four  guns 
and  two  mortars,  upon  the  left  of  the  lirft  battery. 

29.  The  enemy  at  day-break  landed  two  detach- 
ments of  500  men  each,  of  grenadiers  and  chofen 
men,  with  a  detachment  of  armed  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes  with  each  corps ;  one  upon  the  right  under  the 
Moro,  the  other  upon  the  left  near  the  limekiln. 
The  picquets  and  advanced  pofrs  prevented  thefuccefs 
of  thefe  detachments,  by  repulfing  them,  killing,  and 
taking  near  200,  befides  wounding  a  great  number, 
who  moftly  got  off  by  the  favour  of  the  woods.  Our 
lofs  was  only  ten  men  killed  and  wounded. 

30.  This  day  was  chiefly  taken  up  in  carrying  am- 
munition and  neceflaries  to  the  feveral  batteries,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  opening  next  morning;  which  was  dene 
by  the  foldiers,  and  500  blacks  purchafed  by  Lord  Al- 
bemarle at  Martinico  and  Antigua,   for  that  purpofe. 

July  I.  This  morning  v/e  opened  two  batteries  of 
cannon,  which,  with  our  moriars,  made  up  a  tire  as 
follows,  w'z. 


GUNS. 

MORTARS. 

24  Pounders. 

13  Inch. 

10  Inch.  Royals 

Battery  on  the  left  ciili-  7 
ed  (raiiam's  Latlery     \   "^ 

2 

0            0 

Grand  battery              —     8 

2 

0             0 

Left  parallel                 —     0 

0 

2             1  2 

Batteries  on  the  beach         0 

2 

I             14 

Total     —     12  6  3         26 

The  enemy's  fire  exceeded  ours  upon  the  front  at- 
tacked, in  the  number  of  guns,  which  amounted  to 
fixteen  or  feventeen,  from  fix  to  twelve  pounders. 
They  played  cne  mortar  of  eight  inches,  and  that 
very  fcldom.  Upon  the  whole,  v^e  reckoned  our  uVQ 
fupcrior  to  theirs  condderably,  befid'.;^  :hs  diffcrcncci 
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cf  the  fecurity  of  our  works,  theirs  being  only  a  pa- 
rapet of  thin  mafonry. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  Cambridge  of  So  guns,  tfie 
Dragon  of  74  guns,  and  the  Marlborough  of  66y 
went  in  and  lay  againft  the  fort :  the  Cambridge 
lay  within  grape-fliot.  They  continued  firing  for 
above  three  hours,  which  the  fort  received  and  re- 
turned with  great  fteadincfs.  At  length  the  fhips  were 
ordered  off.  The  Cambridge  and  Dragon  fufFered 
much,  particularly  the  former.  The  attacked  front 
of  tlie  fort  did  not  feem  to  fuft'er  much  from  their' 
lire,  it  was  fo  much  above  them  ;  but  they  ftill  did 
us  a  confiderable  fervice,  in  taking  up  the  enemy's 
attention  for  that  time,  which  gained  us  a  fuperiority 
in  the  number  of  guns, 

2.  Our  batteries  continued  their  fire  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  beat  down  the  front  attacked,  as  faft  as 
could  be  wifhed  or  expected,  particularly  the  eight- 
gun  battery ;  but  unhappily,  about  noon,  we  were 
obliged  to  flacken,  that  battery  being  in  danger  of 
ciitching  fire  from  the  conftant  fire  kept  up,  and  the 
drinefs  of  the  falcines,  having  had  no  rain  for  four- 
teen days.  However,  before  the  evening,  the  enemy's 
fire  was  reduced  to  two  guns,  which  fired  but  fel- 
dom. 

3.  We  flattered  ourfelves  the  fire  was  quite  out-,  but, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  it  broke  cut  again  with 
great  violence.  Both  water  and  people  were  fent  as 
laft  as  polfible,  but  unhappily  too  late  :  the  fire  had 
infinuated  itfclf  where  water  could  not  reach  it,  nor 
earth  ftifle  it.  Thus  feventeen  days  labour  of  five  or 
fix  hundred  men,  and  which  mull  have  let  us  into 
the  fort  in  a  few  days,  was  now  baffled,  and  to  do  over 
again.  There  w'as  another  embrazure  added  this 
night  to  William's  battery. 

4.  and  5.  Thefe  two  nights  our  endeavours  fcill  con- 
tiniied  to  extinguiHi  the  hrc;  and,  with  much  diffi.- 
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culty,  there  were  two  cmbrazures  faved  upon  the  right, 
and  the  epaulement  for  mortars  upon  the  left.  The  fire 
of  thefe  two  cmbrazures  was  continued  until  the  guns 
were  difabled,  and  two  more  were  ferved  en  larlette^ 
until  the  enemy's  tire  obliged  the  men  to  give  it  up. 

It  was  determined  to  convert  the  mortar- battery  in 
the  left  parallel  into  a  battery  for  cannon  ;  which  was 
accordingly  begun,  with  fome  improvements  to  the 
other  works,  which  the  enemy's  fire  from  the  town. 
Fort  La  Punta,  (hips  of  war,  and  floating  batteries, 
had  rendered  necelTary. 

6.  Two  more  cmbrazures  were  added  this  night  to 
William's  battery,  and  a  place  fixed  upon  near  the 
Hone  redoubt  for  another  battery  of  four  guns, 

9.  This  morning  we  had  twelve  guns  in  battery, 
viz.  William's  battery  of  feven  guns,  and  the  left  pa- 
rallel of  five  guns,  befides  our  mortars.  The  enemy 
fired  with  about  eight  or  nine. 

10.  At  night  a  battery  for  four  guns  begun  in  the 
right  parallel. 

11.  This  morning  the  four-gun  battery  near  the 
ftone  redoubt,  and  two  guns  upon  the  faved  part  of  the 
grand  battery  newly  repaired,  opened,  and  played  with 
fuccefs.  We  now  had  eighteen  guns  in  play  to  eight 
or  nine,  which  the  enemy  ftill  kept  up  ;  for,  by  their 
uninterrupted  communication  with  the  town,  and  the 
great  alliliance  of  their  failors,  who  ferve  their  guns, 
they  always  made  the  lofTes  of  the  day  good  at  night. 

This  forenoon  two  guns  in  the  left  parallel  battery 
failed,  one  by  running,  the  other  by  cracking  -,  the 
carriage  of  a  third  was  difabled  upon  William's 
battery. 

In  the  afternoon  the  merlons  of  the  grand  battery 
again  caiig.ht  fire,  and  extended  from  right  to  left, 
and  the  whale  v>ras  irreparably  confumed. 

,J2..  The  difabled  guns  in  the  left  parallel  and  in 
William's  battery  were  replaced  lall  nisht,  lb  that  wc 
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ftill  had  fixteen  guns  in  play.  Towards  noon  the  car- 
nages of  the  three  guns  in  the  ftone  redoubt  battery 
were  difabled. 

13.  This  morning  there  was  a  battery  of  four  thir- 
ty-two pounders  opened  on  the  right  parallel  againft 
the  left  baftion,  and  made  confiderable  havock. 

There  was  another  battery  of  four  guns  ordered  to 
be  made  upon  the  right  of  it,  as  foon  as  the  materials 
can  be  collefled. 

The  ruins  of  the  burnt  battery  were  ordered  to  be 
converted  into  a  line  for  mufketry  at  the  fame  time. 

There  were  two  guns  remounted  in  the  night  upon 
the  battery  near  the  ftone  redoubt,  but  there  were  two 
more  difmounted  immediately  afterwards. 

14.  The  four  guns  in  the  ftone  redoubt  battery 
were  laft  night  mounted  on  fea-carriagcs  :  we  had 
now  twenty  guns  againft  five  or  fix,  which  the  enemy 
began  with  in  the  morning.  They  were  reduced  to 
two  before  dark. 

The  whole  front  attacked,  appeared  in  a  moft 
ruinous  condition  •,  yet  the  enemy,  though  kept  in  a 
eonftant  hurry  and  confufion,  behaved  with  fpirit. 

Preparations  for  carrying  on  approaches  had  now 
been  in  hand  fome  days.  The  40th  regiment  was 
employed  in  making  gabions,  and  feveral  men  of  war 
in  making  junk,  blinds,  or  mantelets,  and  fome  bales 
of  cotton  porchaled  to  ferve  as  v/oolpacks.  As  our  ' 
approaches  muft  be  entirely  railed  above  ground, 
on  account  of  the  rocks,  thefe  precautions  were  ne- 
cefTary. 

15.  We  played  wirh  the  fame  number  of  guns  a^5 
yefterday.  The  enemy  fired  in  the  morning  with 
fix  or  fcven  guns,  but  were  totally  filenced  before 
night. 

16.  Our  lire  as  yefterday.  The  enemy  fired  in  the 
morning  with  two  gun?,  and  only  twice  with  each. 

They 
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They  fire  the  reft  of  the  day  with  mudcetry  and  wall- 
pieces,  but  not  much  with  either. 

This  evening  the  materials  for  the  approaches  be- 
^an  to  be  advanced. 

The  guns  and  ammunition  are  carrying  up  for  the 
new  battery,  which  is  to  open  to-morrow  morning. 
The  enemy  feemed-  to  be  employed  in  making  up 
frefh  merlons  upon  the  face  of  the  right  baftion. 

17.  The  Valiant's  battery  opened  this  morning  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven-  Tiie  enemy  had  no  fire  on  the 
front  attacked,  but  fired  two  guns  from  the  lefr  face 
of  the  left  baftion  upon  William's  battery,  and  up  a- 
long  the  cavannoes.  This  afternoon  we  -  began  ta 
ftuiT  gabions  with  fafcines  for  advancing  our  fap.  In 
the  evening  our  fap  was  begun  ;  but  there  being  a 
thick  thorny  wood  to  cut  through,  was  advanced  bat 
a  little  way. 

18.  The  enemy's  fire  this  morning  was  the  fame 
as  yefterday.  We  had  tv/o  howitzers  put  in  Dixon's 
battery  to  fire  into  the  breaches.  The  fap  was  carried 
on  this  night  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  to  the  fmall 
battery  at  the  foot  of  the  forties  before  the  right  ba- 
ftion. There  was  likewife  a  fmall  lodgment  made  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  before  the  point  of  the  weft 
baftion. 

19.  The  enemy  fired  this  morning  with  three  guns 
from  the  front  attacked,  but  they  v/ere  foon  filcnced. 
About  noon  we  took  poifeirion  of  the  covered  way  be- 
fore the  point  of  the  right  baftion,  and  the  former  fap 
carried  on  at  night,  and  another  begun  along  the  co- 
vered way  before  the  right  face,  where  we  made  a 
lodgment. 

20.  This  morning  the  miners  were  entered  under 
the  right,  or  fea-face  of  the  right  baftion,  the  only 
place  where  there  was  a  prafticability  of  doing  i:  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall ;  for  the  ditch  of  the  front  attacked  is 
70  feet  deep  from  the  edge  of  the  counterfcarp,  and 
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upwards  of  40  feet,  of  that  depth,  funk  in  the  rock  % 
but  fortunately  there  was  a  thin  ridge  of  the  rock  left 
at  the  point  of  the  baftion,  to  cover  the  extremity  of 
the  ditch  from  being  open  to  the  fea,  and  to  prevent 
furprifes ;  and  by  means  of  this  ridge  the  miner  pafled, 
with  fome  difficulty,  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  he 
could  do  no  where  elfe  without  the  help  of  fcaling- 
ladders,  an  operation  which  would  be  both  tedious 
and  dangerous.  This  ridge  was  fo  narrow,  that  there 
was  no  pofTibility  of  covering  a  paflage  upon  it  from 
the  fire  of  the  oppofite  flank  •,  but  we  took  our  chance, 
and  were  glad  to  find  it,  even  with  that  difadvantage  : 
it  coft  us  only  three  or  four  men  during  the  whole 
time.  We  began  the  fame  afternoon  to  fink  a  (haft 
without  the  covered  way,  for  mines  to  throw  the 
counterfcarp  into  the  ditch  to  fill  it  up  in  cafe  of 
occafion.  We  continued  our  fap  along  the  glacis,  and 
got  a  gun  into  the  faliant  angle  of  the  covered  way 
againft  the  oppofite  flank.  In  the  day-time  we  had 
parties  for  making  fafcines  and  other  preparations  a- 
gainft  the  town,  after  the  Moro  fliould  be  taken. 

21.  Our  Tappers  and  miners  continued  to  carry  on 
their  work,  in  this  they  were  much  retarded,  by 
meeting  often  with  very  large  ftones,  which  coft  them 
much  labour  to  remove.  In  the  night,  there  being  a 
fufpicion  that  there  were  very  few  men  in  the  fort, 
there  was  a  ferjeant  and  twelve  men  that  fcaled  the 
fea-line  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  mine,  and  found 
only  about  nine  or  ten  men  afleep  in  that  part  of  the  - 
work;  they  wakened  before  our  men  got  to  them, 
and  ran  off  irhmediately  to  alarm  the  reft :  the  fer- 
jeant and  his  party  then  came  down  ;  and  being  order- 
ed up  a  fecond  time,  found  they  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  a  confiderable  number  afiembled,  and  ready  to 
make  an  oppofition.  Had  it  been  practicable  te  fuc- 
cour  rhem  brill.ly,  the  fort  might  have  been  carried- 
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.at  thit  time;  but   the   attempt  was    not  to  be  re- 
peated. -• 

22.  About  four  this  morning  there  was  a  fally  made 
by  the  enemy  from  the  town,  which,  by  the  informa- 
tion of  prifoners,  amounted  to  1500  men,  divided  in- 
to three  different  parties.  One  pufhed  up  the  bank 
behind  the  Shepherd's  battery  :  they  were  flopped  for 
near  an  hour  by  the  guard  polled  there,  confifling 
only  of  about  thirty  men,  commanded  by  Lt-Col, 
Stuart,  of  the  90th  regiment,  until  he  was  joined  by 
about  100  fappers,  and  the  third  battalion  of  Royal 
Americans  •,  the  fire  continued  hot  all  that  time ; 
the  enemy  were  then  driven  down  the  bank  with 
great  (laughter  -,  as  many  as  could,  got  into  their 
boats,  and  many  leaped  into  the  water,  where  there 
were  150  drowned.  Another  party  endeavoured  to 
pufli  up  by  tlie  faliant  angle  of  the  Moro  to  attack 
our  Tappers  upon  the  glacis,  and  their  covering  party; 
but  they  were  beat  off  in  a  very  Ihort  time.  The  third 
party  went  up  the  bank  of  the  Spanifh  redoubt;  but 
finding  our  people  ready  to  receive  them,  they  re- 
turned very  peaceably  from  whence  they  came.  The 
alarm  was  entirely  over,  and  our  people  returned  to 
their  work  by  eight  o'clock.  The  enemy's  lofs  was 
faid  to  be  near  400  men,  killed,  drowned,  and  taken, 
befides  the  wounded  that  got  off.  We  had  about  fifty 
men  killed  and  wounded.  /The  enemy  cannonaded  us 
mod  violently,  when  their  troops  were  beat  down  the 
bank,-from  the  Punta  weft  baftion,  and  from  the  lines 
and  flanks  of  the  entrance,  and  from  their  fliipping : 
they  even  killed  fome  of  their  own  men,  fo  eager 
they  were  to  kill  us.  At  the  fame  time  that  their 
troops  were  attacking,  we  faw  they  had  great  num- 
bers paraded  in  the  town,  and  fome  of  them  going 
into  boats  to  fuftain  the  attack  ;  but  when  they  per- 
ceived tlie  rouoh  treatment  their  comrades  had  met 
with,  they  prudently  dropped  the  attempt. 

3  L*  23.  The 
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23.  The  former  works  continue  in  hand,  w'z.  fap- 
ping,  nTiinir.g,  and  making  fafcincs.  This  day  afl^etcl; 
of  the  batteries  againft  the  tov/n,  and  defences  of  the 
harbour,  to  be  erefted  alonpr  the  cavannos  after  the 
Moro  fhoiild  be  taken,  were  laid  before  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  approved  of  by  his  Lordfhip. 

24.  The  former  works  ip  hand,  and  the  materials 
coUei^ing  for  a  four-gun  battery,  to  the  left  of  the 
Spanifh  redoubt,  to  be  called 

This  battery  to  be  opened  againft  La  Fuerza,  and  to 
enfilade  the  two  next  flanks,  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  There  was  a  party  of  600  negroes  or- 
dered this  day  for  fafcine-rnaking,  and  to  be  conti- 
nued upon  thatfervire;  but  theyleldom  amounted  to 
above  a  half,  or  even  a  third  of  that  number,  occa- 
fioned  by  ficknefs,  and  other  prelling  duties. 

25.  The  fame  work  in  hand  as  yefterday.  There 
was  a  road  made  from  the  rear  of  William's  battery 
up  to  the  Spanifh  redoubt,  covered  from  tlie  town,  to 
ferve  as  a  communication  to  the  new-defigned  batte- 
ries upon  the  cavannos.  This  afternoon  there  was  a 
battery  for  five  guns  begun  to  the  right  of  the  rear  of 
Dixon's  battery,  to  open  againft  the  Punta.  This 
battery  is  called 

26.  The  former  works  in  hand,  and  the  battery  be- 
gun to  the  left  of  the  Spanifh  redoubt.  This  morn- 
ing a  two-decked  merchant's  frigate,  acrofs  the  en- 
trance before  the  weft  baftion,  within  the  boom,  and 
near  the  funk  fhips,  was  funk  by  a  howitzer,  near 
Dixon's  battery:  this  Ihip  had  annoyed  us  very  much. 

27.  The  former  works  in  h^nd,  and  a  mortar-bat- 
tery begun  at  the  Spanifa  redoubt:  there  was  like- 
wife  a  battery  begun  for  three  guns,  to  fire  upon  boats 
landing  at  the  Moro;  which  v/ould  have  been  of  con- 
fiderabie  ufe  all  along,  if  it  could  have  been  ferved 
without  erecting  other  batteries  to  check  the  fire  of 
^he  Mpro  itfelf,  upon  that  fide :  but  that  could  not 
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be  Undertaken,  as  our  troops  werfe  already  fufficisntly 
employed  in  the  works  of  the  real  attack.  Brig, 
Burton  arrived  with  the  firft  of  the  troops  from  North 
America,  arid  was  ordered  to  the  weft  fide. 

28.  The  former  works  in  hand.  This  afternoon  a 
large  merchant-fhip  of  the  enemy's  caught  fire  by 
lightning  within  the  harboitr,  ancj  blew  up  in  ten  mi- 
nutes. At  night  there  was  a  battery  tor  two  mortars 
begun  to  the  right  of  the  Spanhh  redoubt-,  aiid  one 
for  five  guns  againft  Fort  la  Punra,  upon  the  left  cr"' 
our  lap,  near  the  point  of  the  Moro. 

29.  The  former  works  in  hand.  The  mines  were 
this  day  preparing  for  being  fprung  to-morrow  morn- 
ino;. 

30.  About  two  this  morning  the  enerhy  fent  two 
boats  and  a  floating-battery  out  of  the  harbour,  to 
fire  into  the  ditch  where  our  miners  were  at  work: 
they  fired  grape  and  fmall  armsj  but  without  any  o- 
ther  effed;  than  a  fhort  interruprion  of  the  work  :  the 
covering  party  fired  lb  fmartly  upon  them,-  that  they 
were  loon  obliged  to  retire.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  mines  v/ere  fprung ;  that  in  the 
counteffcarp  had  not  u  very  conliderable  effeftj  but 
that  in  the  baftion  having  thrown  down  a  part  of 
both  faces,  made  a  breacli  which  the  general  and  chief 
engineer  thought  prasfticable ;  Upon  which  the  troop^ 
under  orders  for  the  alTault  were  ordered  to  mount  ■; 
which  they  did  with  the  greateO:  refolution  ;  and  form- 
ing very  expt-ditiouily  upon  the  top  of  the  breach, 
foon  drove  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the  ram- 
parts. The  Spaniards  had  about  130  men,  with  fe- 
veral  officers,  killed ;  about  400  jhrew  down  their 
arms,  and  were  made  prifoners ;  tiif  reft  were  either 
killed  in  boats,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  efcape 
to  the  Havannah.  Our  lols  in  this  glorious  affair  a-- 
mounted  to  two  officers  killed,  and  about  thirty  men 
killed  and  wounded. 
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c^i.  Our  preparations  were  carried  on  with  all  pof- 
fible  diligence,  for  erecting  the  intended  batteries  up- 
on the  cavannos.  The  enemy's  tire  continued  very 
hot  againft  the  Moro  ;  they  pointed  chiefly  at  that 
part  ot  the  work  where  the  ciflern  was,  in  hopes,  no 
doubt,  of  letting  out  the  water.  Lord  Albemarle 
went  this  evening  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  to  re- 
conoitre  the  ground  there,  and  fee  in  what  manner  at- 
tacks might  be  carried  on  with  moft  advantage  on 
that  lide,  in  cafe  of  occafion. 

jluguft  I.  The  enemy's  fire  ftill  continued  againft 
the  Moro.  This  evening  Gen.  Keppel  determined  to 
ereft  the  remainder  of  the  batteries  to  be  ereded  up- 
on the  cavannos-,  fonie  by  the  tirft  and  third  brigades, 
and  fome  by  the  failors,  and  to  begin  them  to-morrow 
night. 

2.  This  morning,  before  day,  the  enemy  fent  down 
a  74  gun  Ihip  into  the  entrance,  and  moored  her  op- 
pofite  to  the  Fuerza ;  fhe  direfted  her  fire  likewife  a- 
gainft  the  Moro.  There  were  two  howitzers  run  in- 
to the  battery  to  fire  at  her,  which  incommoded  her 
a  good  deal.  The  batteries  mentioned  yefterday  were 
begun  this  night  by  the  two  brigades  and  failors  ; 
they  confifted  of  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon. 

3.  The  former  works  in  hand,  and  carried  on  with 
diligence.  This  morning  the  chief  engineer  was  or- 
dered to  the  weftward  of  the  town,  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  for  attacking  that  lide  in  cafe  of  occafion. 
This  evening  the  enemy's  fliip  oppofite  to  the  Fuerza, 
mentioned  yefterday,  was  removed  by  our  howitzers, 
with  a  good  deal  of  confufion. 

4.  The  chief  engineer  reported  to  Lord  Albemarle^ 
that  as  the  Moro  was  now  in  our  pofleflion,  there  was 
to  the  weftward  of  the  town  a  very  advantageous  at- 
tack to  be  formed  againft  the  polygons  next  the  Punta, 
by  the  cover  of  a  bank  running  along  fhore  from  the 
Lazaro  to  Fort  la  Punta,  fuppofing  that  fort  filenced. 

That 
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That  there  was  a  road  upon  the  b^nk  which  was,  for 
a  confiderable  way,  covered  both  from  Fort  la  Punta 
and  every  part  of  the  town;  that  the  road  was  at  pre- 
fent  (lopped  up  by  trees  felled  on  each  fide,  but 
might  be  eafily  cleared  -,  but  as  attacks  upon  that 
ground  would  in  fome  degree  ftand  in  the  line  of  fire 
of  our  batteries  upon  the  oppofite  fide,  it  would  be 
moft  advifeable  to  delay  them  until  thefe  batteries 
had  in  fome  meafure  effedted  their  defign,  and  efpe- 
cially  as  they  might  of  themfelves,  perhaps,  anlwer 
the  end  without  farther  trouble. 

5.  The  works  and  batteries  on  the  Moro  fide  in 
hand  as  before,  and  fome  of  the  platforms  begun  to 
be  laid.  It  was  now  difficult  to  get  materials  for  this 
purpofe,  thofe  from  England  and  Martinico  being, 
expended ;  but  by  the  Admiral's  affiftance  the  mate- 
rials were  got.  Lord  Albemarle  took  up  his  head- 
quarters this  evening  on  the  weic  fide. 

6.  The  works  in  hand  as  yefterday  •,  arid  being 
confiderably  advanced,  and  the  men  much  fatigued,. 

there  was  none  allowed  for  this  nighc There  were 

thirty  carpenters  from  the  provincial  troops,,  lately 
arrived,  now  employed  to  aflift  in  making  platforms. 
There  was  a  command  of  engineers.,  and  a  proportion 
of  entrenching  tools  ordered  to  the  weft  road,  the  for- 
mer to  go  as  foon  as  the  batteries  and  works  on  the 
eaft  fide  fliould  be  ready,  and  the  tools  to  be  fliipped 
immediately.  The  chief  engineer  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  that  fide,  and  there  remaia 

7.  The  former  works  upon  the  eaft  fide  were  go- 
ing on,  and  fafcine-parties  ordered  to  work  on  the 
weft  fide. 

8.  The  former  works  in  hand  00  the  eaft  fide ;  but 
fafcine-making  was  retarded  confiderably  on  the  weft; 
fide  for  want  of  tools.  This  afternoon  the  ftiip  arri- 
ved on  the  weft  fide  with  the  intrenching  tools,  but 
the  fhip's  crew  bemg  very  fickly,  there  were   none 

landed. 
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landed.  In  the  ev  ening  Lord  Albemarle  went  hin;- 
felf  to  reconnoitre  the  road  and  ground  between  the 
Lazaro  and  the  Pi  tnta,  and  ordered  fome  pofts  to  be 
taken  up  farther  advanced. 

9.  The  intrenf:hing  tools  were  landed  this  day,' 
by  the  affiftimce  of  the  men  of  war,  in  the  after- 
noon. The  fnemy  having  difcovered  our  reconnoi- 
tring towards  the  Punta  for  fome  days  pad,  fet  fome 
houfes  near  th\e  road  on  fire,  to  prevent  their  being  a 
fheker  for  us.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  party  of 
200  men  ordere  d  to  make  a  redoubt  upon  the  road  to 
the  Punta,  with  a  covering  party  of  the  fame  number. 
The  place  interl-  ded  for  the  redoubt,  which  was  partly 
upon  the  road^  being  much  incumbered,  as  mention- 
ed before,  all  th*  -y  could  do  was  to  clear  off  the  trees, 
and  form  an  abai  ;es  in  the  front  and  flanks  for  prefent 
defence. 

ID.  At  day-bn:ak  this  morning  the  enemy  having 
difcovered  the  covering  party,  and  fufpedingour  ha- 
ving been  at  wo  rk,  began  to  cannonade  along  the 
road  pretty  wantil  y,  but  with  little  execution.  About' 
ten  in  the  morninig,  our  batteries  being  ready  to  open 
on  the  eaft  fide,  and  we  to  open  ground  on  the  welt 
fide,  Lord  Albema  rle  fent  a  flag  of  truce  by  an  aid-de- 
camp to  acquaint'  the  governor  with  the  ruin  that 
threatened  the  pla<:e,  and  fummoned  him  to  capitu- 
late. The  govermsr,  after  keeping  the  flag  from  that 
time  till  between  1  hree  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  open  fields,  at  fome  hundred  yards  diftance  from 
the  works,  fent  him  back,  and  before  he  had  got  two 
thirds  of  the  wa_, .  ':  '-gan  to  fire  :  we.  at  the  lame  time 
faw  many  people  le  aviiig  the  town  with  loads  -,  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  party  fent  to  carry  on  the  works 
as  before. 

II.  At  day-break  this  morning  all  our  batteries 
opened,  confiiling  of  forty-three  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  eight  mortars,    The  advantage  of  pofition,  as  well 

as 
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^s  fuperior  fire,  became  vifible  veiy  foon.  Fort  Punra 
was  filenced  between  nine  and  ten  .  The  north  baftion 
alnnoft  in  about  an  hour  afterw;  \rds  ;  but  now  and 
'  then  fired  j  fhot.  Between  one  ai  id  two  we  difcover- 
ed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  rv  jnning  off  from  the 
Punta,  as  if  they  had  abandone  d  it.  About  two 
o'clock  there  were  flags  of  truce  h  ung  out  all  round 
the  garrilbn,  and  on  board  the  ad'jniral's  fhip  :  foon 
after,  there  arrived  a  flag  of  truce  at  our  head  quar- 
ters by  Don  Fort  Major,  h  \s  fon,  and  an  in- 
terpreter, which  proved  to  be  witJi  propofals  for  a 
capitulation.  Sir  George  Pocock  was  then  fent  for, 
and  the  bufinefs  entered  upon,  as  Xpon  as  he  came. 
The  works  were  fl:opt  for  this  night,  and  the  flag 
returned  abowt  dufk. 

12.  The  truce  continued.  This  day  the  flag  was 
fent  in,  and  returned  •,  and  fent  in  again  in  the  even- 
ing. The  works  were  ordered  to  be  ca.rried  on  as 
before,  which  gave  room  to  exped  that  hoftilities 
were  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning  -,  but  the;  capitu- 
lation was  fettled  before  that  time. 

13.  This  day  the  capitulation  was  figned  aiid  feal- 
ed.  The  long  time  it  took  to  be  fettled,  isfaid  to  be 
owing  to  an  unreafonable  earnelVnefs  in  the  en  smy  to 
fave  their  fliipping,  which  they  at  length  gave  up. 

14.  About  ten  thi^  morning.  Gen.  Keppel  with 
men   took  poifeifion  of  Fort  I.a  Punta,  and, 

about  noon,  of  the  Punta  gate  and  Bafl:ion  ;  ;  it  both 
which  places  there  were  Britifli  coloiirs  hoifled,  ha- 
ving been  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  Brig.  Howe 
took  pofleffion  of  the  land-gate,  with  two  bati;alions 
pf  grenadiers,  much  about  the  fame  time. 
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Articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  between  their  Ex- 
£eUencies  Sir  George  Pocock,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  commanding  the  fleet  and  army 
of  his  Britannic  Majefiy,  on  their  parts ;  and  by  their 
Excellencies  the  Marquis  of  Real  Tranfporte,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fquadron  of  his  Catholic  Majejly,  and 
Don  Juan  de  Prado,  governor  of  the  Havannah,  for  the 
furrender  of  the  city  and  all  its  dependencies,  with  all 
the  Spanifh  fhips  in  the  harbour. 

Preliminary  article. 

FOrt  La  Punta,  and  the  land-gate  fliall  be  de- 
livered to  his  Britannic  Majefty's  troops  to-mor- 
row morning,  the  13th  of  Auguft,  at  twelve  o'clock ; 
at  which  time  it  is  expelled  the  following  articles  of 
capitulation  fhall  be  figned  and  ratified. 

Art.  I.  The  garrifon,  confifting  of  the  infantry, 
artillery-men,  and  dragoons,  the  different  militia  of 
the  towns  in  this  ifland,  fhall  march  out  of  the  land- 
gate  the  20th  inftant,  provided  in  liiat  time  no  relief 
arrives,  fo  as  to  raife  the  fiege,  with  all  the  miiitar)^ 
honours,  arms  fhouldered,  drums  beating,  colours  fly- 
ing, fix  field  pieces  with  twelve  rounds  each,  and  as 
many  to  each  Ibldier ;  and  likewife  the  regiments  fliall 
take  out  with  them  their  military  chefls.  And  the 
governor  fhall  have  fix  covered  waggons,  which  are 
not  be  examined  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  I.  The  garrifon,  confifting  of  the  regular  troops, 
the  dragoons  difmounted,  (leaving  their  horfes  for 
his  Britannic  Majefty's  fervice),  in  confideration  of 
their  vigorous  and  gallant  defence  of  the  Moro  fort, 
and  the  Havannah,  fhall  march  ov.tofthe  Punta  gate 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fix  rounds  for  each 
gun,  and  the  fame  number  for  each  foldier,  drums 
beatinrr,  colours  flvino-,  and  all  the  honours  of  war. 
The  military  cheft  refufed.  The  governor  will  be  al- 
lowed 9s  many  boats  as  are  neceflary  to  tranfport  his 

baggage 
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baggage  and  efFecls  on  board  the  fhip  deftined  for  him. 
The  militia  without  the  town,  as  well  as  thofe  within, 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  his  Britannic  JMajefty's 
commiffary  who  fhal!  be  appointed  to  receive  them. 

Art.  II.  That  the  faid  garrifon  Ihall  be  allowed  to 
take  out  of  this  city,  all  their  effefts,  equipage,  and 
money,  and  tranfport  themfelves  with  it  to  another  pare 
of  this  ifland  ;  for  which  purpofe  (hall  be  allowed 
and  permitted  to  come  freely  into  the  faid  city,  all 
the  beads  of  burden,  and  cares.  And  this  article  is 
'to  extend  to  and  include  all  other  officers  belon^ino- 
to  his  Majefty  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  ju- 
ftice,  intendant  of  marines,  commiffary  of  war,  and 
treafurer-general,  who  are  to  have  the  choice  of  going 
our  of  the  city. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  the  above  garrifon  will  be 
allowed  to  carry  with  them  all  their  private  effeifcs  and 
money,  on  board  the  (hips  which  will  be  provided  at 
the  expenfe  of  his  Britannic  Majelly,  to  tranlport  the 
garrifon  to  the  nearell  port  of  Old  Spain.  The  in- 
tendant of  marine,  the  commiffary  of  war,  and  thofe 
em4iloyed  in  the  management  of  his  Catholic  Majefcy's 
revenues,  as  foon  as  they  have  delivered  over  tiieir 
accounts,  Ihall  have  liberty  to  leave  the  ifland  if  they 
defire  it. 

Art.  III.  That  the  marines,  and  the  (liips  crews  in 
this  harbour,  who  have  i'erved  on  (hore,  ihall  obtain, 
on  their  £;oing  out,  the  fame  honour  as  the  garrifon 
of  the  city  •,  and  (hall  proceed  with  thofe  honours  on 
board  the  faid  (hips,  that  they  may,  together  with 
their  commander  in  chief,  Don  Guiierres  de  Hivia,^ 
Marquis  del  Real  Tranfporte,  and  commander-gene- 
ral of  his  Catholic  Majelty's  naval  forces  in  America, 
fail  in  their  faid  fliips,  as  foon  as  the  port  is  open, 
with  all  their  efiefts  and  money,  in  order  to  proceed 
to  fome  other  port  belonging   to  the  dominion  of 
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Spain  ;  in  doing  which,  they  will  oblige  themfelves, 
that,  during  their  navigation  to  their  defigned  port, 
they  fliall  not  attack  any  fquadron  or  lingle  (hip 
belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty  or  his  allies,  nor 
merchant-veffels  belonging  to  his  fubjeds ;  and  like- 
wife  they  are  not  to  be  attacked  by  any  fquadron  or 
lingle  fhip  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  nor 
any  of  his  allies.  Likewise  liberty  fhall  be  given  to 
go  on  board  the  faid  fhips  the  aforementioned  troops, 
and  Ihips  crews,  with  their  officers,  and  others  be- 
longing to  them,  together  with  the  efFefts  aiid  mo- 
nies that  are  in  the  city,-  belonging  to  his  Catholit 
Majefty,  with  the  equipages,  and  effefts  in  fpecie  of 
gold  or  filver  belonging  to  the  faid  Marquis,  and 
others  employed  in  the  ditferent  marine  offices  •,  grant- 
ing them  likewife  every  thing  that  fhould  be  necelTa- 
ry  to  protect  them  and  their  (hips,  as  well  as  in  the 
fitting  them  out,  from  his  Catholic  Majefty's  {lores  \ 
and  whatever  more  Ihould  be  wanted,  at  the  current 
prices  of  the  country. 

Art.  III.  The  Marquis  del  Real  Tranfporte,  with 
his  officers,  failors,  and  marines,  as  making  part  of 
the  garrifon,  fhall  be  treated  in  every  refpe^t  as  the 
governor  and  regular  troops.  All  ihips  in  the  har^ 
bour  of  the  Havannah,  and  all  money  and  efFeds 
whatever  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  fhall  be 
delivered  ,up  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  appointed  by 
Sir  George  Pocock,  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  to 
receive  theni. 

Art.  IV.  That  all  the  artillery,  flores,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  provifions,  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jefty, (except  fuch  as  are  well  known  to  belong  to 
the  fquadron),  an  exaft  inventory  fhall  be  made  there- 
of, by  the  afiiftance  of  four  perfons,  lubjecl:s  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  which  the  governor  fliall  appoint, 
and  by  four  other  fubjedts  to  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
who  are  to  be  eleded  by  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of 

Albemarle, 
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Albemarle,  who  fliall  keep  poiTeirion  of  all  till  both 
fover^igns  come  to  another  determination. 

Art.  IV.  All  the  artillery,  and  all  kinds  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  naval  ftores,  without  rcfcrve,  ihall 
be  delivered  up  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  appointed 
to  receive  them  by  Sir  George  Pocock  and  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle. 

Art.  V.  That  as  by  mere  accident  were  refiding  iri 
this  city,  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Superunda, 
lieutenant-general  of  his  Catholic  Majefty's  forces, 
and  late  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  Don  Diego  Tavares^  ' 
major-general  of  his  Majefty's  forces,  and  late  gover- 
nor of  Cartliagena,  both  herein  their  return  to  Spain  : 
thefe  gentlemen  and  their  families  fhall  be  compre- 
hended in  this  capitulation,  allowing  them  to  poffeft 
their  equipages,  and  other  effeifts  belonging  to  them, 
and  to  grant  them  vefTels  to  tranfport  them  to  Spain. 

Art.  V.  The  Count  Superunda,  lieutenant-general 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty's  forces,  and  lace  viceroy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  and  Don  Diego  Tavares, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  James,  major-general,  and 
late  governor  of  Carthagena,  fhall  be  conveyed  to  Old 
Spain  in  the  moft  commodious  fliips  that  can  be  pro- 
vided, fuitable  to  the  rank,  dignity,  and  charafter  of 
thofe  noble  perfons,  v/ith  all  their  eifcdts,  moriey,  and 
attendants,  at  fuch  time  as  may  be  moft  convenient, 
for  themfelves. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  Catholic  apoftolic  Roman  reli- 
gion fhall  be  maintained  and  preferved  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  all  the 
dominions  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  without 
putting  the  leaft  reftraint  to  any  ot  their  public  wor- 
fhips,  which  actually  are  the  rites  of  the  church,  and 
praftifed  in  and  out  of  their  temples,  to  which,  as  well 
as  the  folemn  days  celebrated  therem,  there  fhall  b? 
the  due  regard  they  have  hitherto  had;  and  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  body,  the  convents,  monafteries,hofpitals, 
3  0^2  and 
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and  the  different  orders,  univerfities,  and  colleges^ 
lliall  remain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  to- 
gether with  their  effeds  and  rents,  moveables,  or  te- 
nements, in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed. 

Ai-t.  VI.  Giranted. 

.Art.  VII.  That  the  bifTiop  of  Cuba  is  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives,  that  as  fuch 
belong  to  him,  for  thfe  direction  and  fpiritual  inftruc- 
tions  to  thofe  of  the  fame  Catholic  religion,  with  the 
nomination  of-  curates,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  mini- 
fters,  with  the  annexed  jurifdiftion  over  them,  as  he 
has  had  hitherto,  with  the  fieedom  to  receive,  all  the 
rents  and  revenues  v/ithin  his  bifnopric :  which  pri- 
vileges fhall  extend  likcwife  to  all  other  eccleliaftics 
in  thofe  fhares  belonging  to  them. 

Art.  Vll.  Granted  with  a  referve,  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  priefts,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  officers, 
it  fliall  be  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  his 
Britannic  Majefty's  governor. 

Art.  VIII.  That  within  the  monafteries  of  religious 
men  and  women,  fliall  be  obferved  and  kept  the  fame 
interior  government  as  hitherto,  under  fubordination 
to  their  real  fuperiors,  agreeable  to  the  eftablifhmenc 
of  their  particular  inftitutes,  without  any  novelty  or 
variation. 

Art.  VIII.  'Granted. 

.i4rt.  IX.  That  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  effefts  and 
monies  in  this  city  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majcfty, 
is  to  be  Ihipped  on  board  of  the  fquadron  in  this 
harbour  to  tranfport  the  fame  to  Spain,  all  the  tobac- 
co which  likewife  belongs  to  his  Catholic  Majelty. 
And  alfo  (hall  be  permitted,  even  in  time  of  war,  to 
his  Catholic  Majefcy,  the  purchafe  of  tobacco  on  the 
faid  idand,  in  the  diitridt  fubjed  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  citabliilied  prices,  and  the  tree  expor- 
tation of  the  fame  to  Spain  in  Spanilh  or  foreign  vef- 

fcls. 
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fels,  and  for  which  purpofe,  and  receiving,  and  keep- 
ing, and  curing  the  lame,  fhall  be  kept,  and  poffeff- 
ed  the  warehoufes,  with  all  other  buildings  which  are 
deftined  for  that  purpofe  •,  and  likewife  fnall  be  allow- 
ed and  maintained  here,  all  fuch  officers  as  fliould  be 
neceffary  to  manage  the  fame. 

Art.  IX.  Refufed. 

Art.  X.  That  in  confideration  that  this  port  is  fitu- 
ated  by  nature,  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  navigate 
in  thofe  parts  of  Spanifh  and  Britifh  America,  that 
this  port  fhall  be  reputed  and  allowed  to  be  neutral 
to  the  fubjefhs  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  who  are  to  be 
admitted  in  and  out  freely,  to  take  in  fuch  refrefh- 
ments  as  they  may  be  in  need  of,  as  well  as  repairing 
their  velfels,  paying  the  current  prices  for  every  thing, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  infulted  or  interrupted  in 
their  navigation  by  any  veffels  belonging  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majelly,  or  his  fubjedls  or  allies,  from  the 
Capes  Catoche  on  the  coaft  of  Campeche  ;  and  that  of 
St  Antonio  to  the  wcllward  of  this  ifland ;  nor  from 
the  Tortuga  bank  to  this  port  •,  and  from  here  till 
they  get  into  the  latitude  of  33°  north,  till  both  their 
Majefties  agree  to  the  contrary. 

Art.  X.  Refufed. 

Art.  XI.  That  all  the  inhabitants,  Europeans  and 
Creols  in  this  city  fnall  be  left  in  the  free  pofTcfTion 
and  management  of  all  their  offices  and  employments, 
which  they  have  by  purchafe,  as  v/ell  as  of  their  e- 
ftates,  and  all  other  effects,  moveables,  or  tenements 
of  any  quality  or  kind  whatever,  without  being  obli- 
ged to  account  on  any  other  terms  than  thofe  on 
which  they  did  to  his  Catholic  Majefly. 

Art.  XL  Granted.  And  they  Ihall  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  offices  of  property  as  long  as  they 
conduft  themfelves  properly. 

Art.  XII.  That  the  faid  offices  fhall  preferve"  and 
keep  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  have  hitherto 
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enjoyed,  and  they  Ihall  be  governed  in  his  Britannic 
Majefty's  name,  under  the  fame  laws  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  under  fuch  conditions  as  they  have 
<5one  hitherto  in  the  dominions  of  Spain,  in  every 
particular,  appointing  their  judges  and  officers  of  ju- 
ftice agreeable  to  their  ufual  cuftom. 

Jrt.  XII.  Granted. 

Art.  XIII.  That  to  any  of  the  aforefaid  inhabitants 
of  this  city  who  fhould  not  chufe  to  ftay,  it  fhall  be 
permitted  them  to  take  out  their  property  and  riches 
in  fuch  fpecie  as  fhould  be  moft  convenient  to  them, 
and  to  diipofe  of  their  eftates,  or  to  leave  them  under 
the  adminiftration  of  others,  and  to  tranfport  them- 
felves  with  them,  to  fuch  of  his  Catholic  Majefty's 
dominions  as  they  fhould  chuie,  granting  them  four 
years  to  execute  the  fame,  and  vefTels  to  tranfport 
them,  either  upon  purchafe  or  on  freight,  with  the  ne- 
cefTary  palTports,  and  authority  to  bear  arms  againfl 
the  Moors  and  Turks,  upon  this  exprefs  condition, 
that  they  fhall  not  ufe  them  againft  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty's fubjedls,  or  his  allies,  who  are  not  to  infulc 
them,  nor  abandon  them  ;  and  that  this  and  the  two 
foregoing  articles,  are  to  comprehend  and  admit  to  be 
included  all  his  Catholic  Majefty's  minifters  and  offi- 
cers, as  well  civil,  marine,  and  military,  who  are  mar- 
ried and  eftablifhed  with  families  and  eftates  in  this 
city,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  fame  privileges 
as  the  other  inhabitants. 

Art.  Xlll.  The  inhabitants  will  be  allowed  to  dif- 
pofe  of,  and  remove  their  efFeifts  to  any  part  of  the 
King  of  Spain's  dominions  in  velTels  at  their  own  ex- 
penfe,  for  which  they  will  have  proper  pafiiports.  it 
is  underftood,  that  fuch  officers  as  have  property  ia 
this  ifland  fliall  have  the  fame  indulgence  allowed  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants. 

Art.  XIV.  That  to  thefe  people  no  ill  confequence 
fhall  arife  on  account  of  having  taken  up  arms,  owing 
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to  their  fidelity,  and  their  being  inlifted  in  the  militia 
on  account  of  the  neceffity  of  war  ;  neither  fhall 
the  Englifli  troops  be  permitted  to  plunder ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  fhall  completely  enjoy  their  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  other  lubjefts  of  his  Britannic 
Majefcy,  allowing  them  to  return,  without  the  leaft 
hinderance  or  impediment,  from  the  country  into  the 
city,  with  all  their  families,  equipages,  and  effefts,  as 
they  went  out  of  the  city  on  account  of  this  invafion, 
and  who  are  to  be  comprehended  in  the  prefent  arti- 
cles •,  and  that  neither  of  them  Iball  be  incommoded 
with  having  troops  quartered  in  their  houfes,  but  that 
they  fhall  be  lodged  in  particular  quarters,  as  it  has 
been  praftifed  during  the  Spanifh  government. 

Art.  XIV.  Granted.  Except  that  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceffity, quartering  the  troops  muft  be  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  governor.  All  the  King's  flaves  are  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  perfous  who  will  be  appointed 
to  receive  them. 

Ari.  XV.  That  the  effefls  detained  in  this  city  be- 
longing- to  the  merchants  at  Cadiz,  which  have  arri- 
ved  here  in  the  different  regifter-fhips,  and  in  which 
are  interefled  all  the  European  nations,  a  fufficient 
palTport  fhall  be  granted  to  the  fupercargoes  thereof, 
that  they  may  freely  remit  the  fame  with  the  regifter-' 
fliips,  without  running  the  rilk  of  being  infulted  in 
their  pafTage. 

Art.  XV.  Refufed. 

Art.  XVI.  That  thofe  civil,  or  otlaer  officers,  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  management  of  the  admini- 
ftration  and  diflribution  of  the  royal  trealure,  or  any 
other  affair  of  a  peculiar  nature,  from  his  Catholic 
Majefty,  they  are  to  be  left  v/ith  the  free  ufe  of  all 
thole  papers  which  concern  the  difcharge  of  their 
duty,  with  free  liberty  to  remit  or  to  carry  them  ta 
gpaln  for  that  purpoie  •,  and  tlie  fame  fhall  be  under- 
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iftood  with  the  managers  of  the  royal  company  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  city. 

Art.  XVI.  All  public  papers  to  be  delivered  to  the 
fecretaries  of  the  Admiral  and  General  for  infpeclion, 
which  will  be  returned  to  his  Catholic  Majefty's  offi- 
cers, if  not  found  neceffary  for  the  government  of 
the  ifland. 

Art.  XVII.  That  the  public  records  are  to  remain 
jn  cuftody  of  thofe  officers  who  poffefs  them,  without 
permitting  any  of  the  papers  to  be  takeii  away,  for 
fear  of  their  being  miflaid,  as  it  may  be  producfive 
of  great  prejudice,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  alfo  to 
many  private  people. 

Art.  XVII.  Anfwered  in  the  foregoing  article. 

Art.  XV 111.  That  the  officers  and  foldiers  who  are 
flck  in  the  i.ofpital,  fliall  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  garrifon,  and  after  their  recovery  they  fhall 
be  granted  horfes  or  vefTels  to  tranfport  themfelves 
where  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  goes,  with  every  thing 
necclTary  for  their  fecurity  and  fubfiftence  during 
their  voyage ;  and  before  which  they  fliall  be  provi- 
ded with  fuch  provifions  and  medicines  as  fliall  be  de- 
manded by  the  hofpital-kecpers,  and  furgeons  thereof; 
and  al!  oihers  under  them,  Vv^ho  are  included  in  this 
capitulation,  are  to  ftay  or  go  as  they  fliall  prefer. 

yf?V.  XVUI.  Granted.  The  Governor  leaving  pro-, 
per  commiflaries  to  furnifli  them  with  provifions,  fur" 
geons,  medicines,  and  nccelfaries,  at  the  expenfe  of 
his  Cathoiic  Majefty  while  they  remain  in  the  hofpital. 

Art.  XIX.  That  all  the  prifoners  made  on  both 
fides  fince  the  6th  of  June,  when  the  Englifli  fquadron 
appeared  before  this  harbour,  iball  be  returned  reci- 
procally, and  without  any  ranfom,  within  the  term  of 
two  months,  for  thofe  who  were  fcnt  away  from  the 
city  to  Other  towns  in  this  ifland,  which  was  done  for 
want  pf  proper  pkces  of  fecurity  here,  or  before,  if 
they  can  arrive. 

Art.  XIX, 
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^r/.  XIX.  This  article  cannot  be  concluded  upon, 
till  the  Britifh  prifoners  are  delivered  up. 

Art,  XX.  That  as  foon  as  the  articles  of  this  capi- 
tulation are  agreed  upon,  and  hoftages  given  on  each 
lide  for  the  performance  thereof,  the  land-gate  fnall 
be  delivered  into  the  poileliion  of  his  Britannic  Maje- 
fly's  troops,  that  they  may  poll  a  guard  there  -,  arid  the 
garrifon  fhall  have  one  themlelves,  until  the  place  is 
evacuated,  when  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
will  be  pleafed  to  fend  fome  foldiers  as  a  fafeguard  to 
the  churches,  convents,  and  treafuries,  and  all  other 
places  of  confequence. 

Art.  XX.  The  number  of  fafeguards  required  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  oth  r 
places,  fliail  be  granted.  The  reft  of  the  article  is 
anfwered  in  the  preliminary  article. 

Art.  XXI.  That  it  (hall  be  allowed  to  the  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  this  fquadron,  to  difpatch 
a  packet-boat  with  advice  to  his  CathoLc  Majeity,  as 
well  as  to  other  people  who  have  a  right  to  the  fime 
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advice,   to  which  veifel  there  fhall  be  granted  a  fafe 
and  fecure  paflport  for  the  voyage. 

Art.  XXI.  As  the  troops  are  to  be  fcnt  to  Old  Spain, 
a  packet  is  unneceflary. 

Art.  XXII.  That  the  troops  of  the  Punta  caftle 
flrall  have  the  fame   honours   as   the   garrifon  of  the 
town,  and  that  they  fhall  march  out  by  one  of  the 
moft  praflicable  breaches. 
A't.  XXII.  Granted. 

Art.  XXIII.  That  the  capitulation  is  to  be  under- 
flood  literally,  and  without  any  interpretation,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  of  making  reprifals,  on  account  of 
not  having  complied  with  the  foresJoing  articles. 
Art.  XXlIl.  Granted. 

Albemarle.  G.  Pocock. 

El  Marquis  del  Real  Transpop.te. 
Juan  de  Prado. 
3  R  Admiralty- 
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Admiralty -office^  Seft.  8.  1762. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Pocock  to  Mr  Clevland, 
fecretary  to  the  admiralty, .  dated  on  board  the  Namure, 
off  Chorera  river ^  the  i^-th  of  July  1762. 

SIR, 

AGreeable  to  my  intentions  fignified  to  you  by  my 
letter,  dated  26ch  May,  by  thie  Barbadoes  floop, 
(a  copy  of  which  is  ifici:>fed),'  I  bore  away  with  the 
fleet  the  next  afternc^n,    having  the  day  before  fent 
the  Bonetta  floop,  Capt.  Holmes,  with  a  Providence 
pilot  on  board  him,  to  direct  the  veliels  to  their  pro- 
per ftations  on  the  Cuba  fide,  and  Bahama  banks,  that 
v/e  might  be  guided  by  their  iignals  in  our  paflage. 
Luckily  the  next  day  tne  Richmond  joined  us.     She 
had  been  down  the  Old  Strei2,hts  to  Cayo  Sal  •,   and 
Capt.  Eiphinfton  had  been  very  diligent  and  careful 
in  his  remarks  o-oiny;  through  and  returnine;  back,  ha- 
ving  taken  flceiches  of  the  land  and  cayos  on   both 
fitlcs.    He  kept  ahead  of  the  fleet,  and  led  us  through 
very  well.    We  pafied  the  narroweft  part  in  the  night 
between  CapeLobos  and  Cayo  Com fito,  keeping  good 
fire-lights  on  each  cayo  for- our  dircftions;  and  found 
Lord  Anfon's  Spanifh  chart  of  the  Old  Streights   a 
very  jull  one.     The  Providence  pilot,  wlio   was  on 
board   the   Bonetta  floop,  placed  the  Trent,  Capt. 
Lindlay,   at  the  firft  ftation  on  the  Cubi  fide,  forty- 
five  leagues  to -the  eaftward  of  where  ihe  ought  to 
have  been.     This  occafioned  fome  of  the  others  never 
to  find  the  cayos,  where  they  were  fent  to  He  on-,  but 
jVo  ill  confequence  attended   it,  though  we  find  the 
pilots  in  general  ignorant  of  the  palfiige. 

On  the  2d  in  the  miorning,  the  Alarm  and  Echo 
being  ordered  ahead  to  lie  on  the  Cayo  Sal  bank,  the 
former  made  the  fi^rnal  for  feeino;  five  lail  in  the  north- 
weft  quarter.  They  both  chafed,  with  othei-  fliips ;  and, 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  Capt.  Alms  in  the  Alarm 
came  up  with  and  engaged  the  Thetis,  a  Spanifh  fri- 
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gate  of  22  guns  and  180  men,  and  the  Phoenix  ftore- 
fliip,  armed  for  war,  of  18  guns  and  y^  men ;  and  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  both  ftruck  to  her.  The 
Thetis  had  ten  men  killed,  and  fourteen  wounded ; 
the  Alarm  had  feven  men  killed,  and  ten  wounded. 
A  brigantine  and  two  Ichooners  were  at  firfl:  in  com- 
pany with  them ;  one  ot  the  latter  efcaped.  They  were 
bound  to  Sagoa,  in  the  Streights,  for  timber  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fhips  at  the  Havannah,  from  whence  they 
had  failed  twelve  days  before.  During  all  the  paflage 
through  the  Old  Speights  of  Bahama,  we  had  line 
weather,  and  little  current;  and,  on  the  5th  in  t'je 
evening,  got  clear  through,  and  faw  the  Metances. 
On  the  6th  in  the  mornino;  brought  to,  about  five 
leagues  to  the  eallvvard  of  the  Havannah,  to  iiTue  out 
diredions  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet  and  mailers  of 
the  tranfports  with  regard  to  landing  the  army ;  and 
having  appointed  the  ITon.  Commodore  Keppel  to 
conduct  that  part  of  the  fervice,  leaving  with  him  fix 
fhips  of  the  line  and  fome  frigates,  and  having  man- 
ned the  fiat-bottomed  boats  from  the  fleet,  I  bore  a- 
way  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  v/ith  thirteen 
fhips  of  the  line,  tv/o  frigates,  the  bomb-vefiels,  and 
thirty-fix  fiil  oi  viduallcrs  and  ftorefhips,  and  run 
down  off  the  harbour,  where  I  faw  twelve  Spanilh 
fliips  of  the  line,  and  feveral  merchant-fliips. 

Next  morning  1  imbatked  the  marines  in  the  boats, 
and  made  a  feirit  of  landing  about  four  miles  to  the 
weilwarJ  ot  the  Havannah.  About  the  fame  time  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  landed  with  the  whole  army  v/ithouc 
oppoficijn,  between  the  rivers  Boca-Nao  and  Coxe- 
mar,  about  fix  miles  to  the  eaftvyard  of  the  Moro  :  but 
there  appearing  a  body  of  men  near  the  fhoro,  Mr 
Keppel  ordered  the  Mercury  and  Bonetta  floop  in 
fnore.  to  fcour  the  beach  and  v.ooJs;  and  a  more  ccn- 
fiderable  body  of  men -appearing  afterv/ards,  as  if  thiy 
intended  to  oppjl^  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  palling 
3  R.  2  Coxema;.- 
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Coxemar  river,  the  Commodore  ordered  Capt.  Hervey 
in  theDragon  to  run  in,  and  batter  the  caitle;  which, 
in  a  Tnort  time,  he  iilenced;  and  the  army  paffed  over 
unmolcftcd. 

The  Srh,  I  fent  two  frigates  in  fhore,  to  found  from 
as  near  the  Punta  fort  as  they  could  down  along  the 
weft  fhore.  They  ibund  anchoring-ground  for  three 
leagues  down  the  coafl:,  from  twenty  to  five  fathom 
water,  and  eiiy  landing  for  any  number  of  men.  This 
afternoon  the  enemy  funk  one  of  their  large  fliips  of 
war  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  another  early 
next  morning.  The  Earl  ot  Albemarle  having  ac- 
quainted me,  that  the  cavannos  (or  hill  above  the 
Moro)  would  be  foon  attacked  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the 
meafure,  dcliicd  me  to  make  a  diverfion  on  this  lide. 
Accordingly,  the  icth  in  the  evening,  I  ordered  Capt. 
Knight  in  the  Eelleiile  to  go  and  batter  the  caftle  of 
Chorera,  and  fent  the  Cerberus,  Mercury,  Bonetta, 
and  Lurcher  with  her,  to  keep  firing  in  the  woods  in 
the  night,  and  imbarked  all  the  maiines  in  the  boats. 
The  next  forenoon  the  enemy  quitted  the  fort,  and 
at  one  o'clock  Col.  Carleton  (quartermafter-general) 
attacked  the  cavannos,  and  foon  made  the  enemy  re- 
treat down  the  hill,  with  little  lofs  on  our  fide.  1  or- 
dered the  three  bomb-veffels  to  anchor  this  night,  to 
throw  lliells  into  the  town  ;  which  they  accordingly 
performed,  under  cover  of  the  Edgar,  Stirling-caftie, 
and  Echo. 

On  the  1 2th  a  third  fnip  being  funk  in  the  entrance 
o^  the  harbour's  mouth,  which  entirely  blocked  it  up, 
1  ordered  four  ihips  of  the  line  to  continue  cruifing 
in  the  offing,  and  anchored  with  the  rell  off  Chorera 
river,  about  four  miles  from  the  Havannah,  which 
affords  us  pleniy  of  good  water  and  v/ood. 

Having  found  it  neccfiary  to  order  Soo  marines  to 
be  formed  into  two  battalions,  commanded  by  the 
Majors  Campbell  and  Collins,  Lord  Albemarle  figni- 
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fied  his  requeft  they  might  be  landed,  and  incamped 
on  this  fide  :  at  the  fame  time  his  Lordfliip  ordered  a 
detachment  of  1200  men  over,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Howe.  Accordingly  they  were  landed  the 
15th,  and  have  proved  very  ferviceable. 

Commodore  Keppel  remains  on  the  eaft  fide,  at  an- 
chor oft'  Coxemar  river,  withibch  iliips  of  war  and 
tranfports  as  we  find  neceflary  •,  where  he  conftantly 
keeps  a  number  of  feamen  on  fliore,  which  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  thinks  it  neceflary,  to  allift  the  army  in 
landing  their  cannon  and  ordnance-ftores  of  all  kinds, 
or  manning  batteries,  making  faicines,  and  fupplying 
the  army  with  water  from  this  fide,  there  being  no 
v/acer  nor  wells  on  the  cavannos,  as  the  weather  has 
been  for  the  greateil  part  very  dry.  We  have  landed 
cannon  that  have  been  defired,  of  different  calibres, 
from  the  Ihips  of  war,  two  mortars  from  the  Thun- 
der-bomb on  the  eaft  lide,  and  two  from  the  Grenado 
on  this  fide,  with  old  cables  made  up  for  erecling  de- 
fences, and  old  canvas  for  making  land-bags,  with 
ammunition,  and  every  other  afiiftance  in  our  power  j 
and  the  utmolt  cordiality  and  harmony  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  two  corps. 

On  the  20th  the  bomb-batteries  began  to  play  a- 
gainft  the  Moro  ;  but  the  want  of  earth  retarded  our 
batteries  of  cannon  from  being  ready  till  the  ift  of 
this  month,  when  it  was  thought  three  large  Ihips 
would  prove  ferviceable  to  be  placed  againft  the 
north-ealt  part  of  the  Moro.  I  therefore  ordered  for 
that  fervice  the  Dragon,  Marlborough,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Capt.  Hervey  having  readily  offered  to  com- 
mand the  attack,  and  made  very  judicious  difpofitions 
in  placing  the  three  Ikips.  The  Sdrhng-caltie  was 
ordered  to  lead  until  the  tirll  fhip  was  properly 
placed,  and  then  to  have  made  fail  off :  but  Capt. 
Campbell  not  having  performed  that  fervice  agreeable 
X.Q  the  orders  he  received  from  Capt.  Hervey,  he. has 
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complained  of  him,  and  defired  his  conduct  may 
be  inquired  into-,  which  fl:iail  be  done  as  foon  as  the 
prefent  affairs  will  permir. 

As  the  fliips  were  to  move  from  the  eaftward  where 
Mr  Keppel  is  ftationed,  (who,  in  juftice  to  him,  I  am 
glad  to  fay,  executes  the  duty  intruded  to  him  with 
an  ac'livity,  judgment,  and  diligence  no  one  man  can 
furpafs),  I  directed  him  to  fuperintend  the  attack,  and 
giveCapt.  Hervey  his  orders  to  proceed  when  he  faw 
it  convenient.  Accordingly  the  ihips  were  ordered  to 
weigh  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  and  next 
morning  went  down,  (Capt.  Hervey  having  the  fignal 
out  for  the  line).  The  Cambridge,Dragon,  and  Marl- 
borough were  placed  as  well  and  as  near  as  their  fta- 
tions  would  admit  of,  againft  a  fortrefs  fo  high  as  the 
Moro,  with  an  intention  to  difmount  the  guns,  as 
well  as  beat  down  the  wall.  They  began  to  cannon- 
ade about  eight  o'clock  ;  and  after  keeping  a  conrtant 
fire  until  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  Cambridge  was  fo 
much  damaged  in  her  hull,  malls,  yards,  lails,  and  rig- 
ging, with  the  lofs  of  many  men  killed  and  wounded, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  order  her  off-,  and  foon 
after  the  Dragon,  which  had  likewife  fuffered  in  lofs 
of  men,  and  damage  in  her  hull  -,  and  it  being  found 
that  the  Marlborough,  Capt.  Burnet,  could  be  of  no 
longer  lervice,  fi:e  was  ordered  off  likewife.  The 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  is  as  follows, 
to  v/it. 

Killed.  Wounded. 

Dragon      16       37 

Cambridge   24       -^ — ■ —       95 

Marlboroug-h    — ■     2       •         8 


Cj 


The  Dragon,  on  the  water's  failing,  had  touched  a- 
ground,  and  was  forced  to  ftave  her  v/ater-cafks  to 
lighten  her;  but  has  received  no  damage  as  can  be 
perceived  from  it.     The  captains  behaved  becoming 
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gallant  officers,  as  they  expreffed  great  fatisfaclion 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  men  under  their 
command.  And  we  have  to  regret  the  lofs  of  Capt. 
Gooftrey,  who,  though  foon  killed  after  the  Cam- 
bridge brought  up,  carried  her  down  with  the  great- 
eft  calmnefs  and  ipiric.  Capt.  Lindfay  of  the  Trent 
fiipplied  his  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  adion, 
and  approved  himfclf  a  brave  man.  I  offered  him 
the  command  of  that  fhip,  or  of  the  Temple,  or  De- 
vonfhire,  the  former  being  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Gapt.  Legge,  and  the  latter  by  Capt.  Marfhall's  going 
into  the  Cambridge. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  fignified  to  me  the  fhips 
had  done  incomparably  well,  having  drawn  much  fire 
from  our  batteries,  by  which  means  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  difmounting  fome  of  the  Moro's  guns 
which  played  againft  them. 

Admiralty-office^  Sept.  8.  Since  the  receipt  of  the  a- 
bove  letter,  laft  night  Capt  Urry,  of  his  Majefty's 
(loop  Viper,  is  arrived  in  town,  who  left  the  Havannah 
the  1 8th  of  July,  and  reports,  that  the  guns  of  the 
Moro  caftle  on  the  fide  towards  the  land  were  all  fi- 
icnced,  only  one  being  left  mounted  on  that  fide,  and 
the  fire  had  ceafed  for  two  days  before;  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  ftorm  the  place  that  night,  or  the  night  fol- 
lowing, for  which  purpofe  all  the  bags  of  cotton  were 
taken  out  of  the  Jamaica  fleet  coming  home,  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  ditch. 

That  he  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of  any  ofHcer 
of  rank  in  the  fea  or  land  fervice,  except  Captain 
Gooltrey. 


Copy 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  to  the  Earl 
of  Egremont^  dated  headquarters  near  the  Havannab^ 
Augttjl  21.   1762. 

My  Lord, 

I  Have  the  honour  of  informing  your  Lordfhip,  that 
the  town  of  the  Havannah,  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies, and  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  furrendered 
to  his  Majefty's  arms  by  capitulation  on  the  13th 
inilant. 

Inclofed  is  a  copy  of  the  capitulation,  various  re- 
turns, and  the  chief  engineer's  continuation  of  the 
journal  of  the  fiege  of  the  Moro  fort,  which  was  ta- 
ken by  dorm  the  goto  of  laft  month,  fo  much  to 
the  honour  and  credit  of  his  Majefty's  troops,  and  to 
Ma]. -Gen.  Keppel,  who  commanded  the  attack,  that 
I  ihould  do  them  injulrice  if  1  did  not  mention  them 
in  a  particular  manner  to  your  Lordiliip.  Our  mines 
were  fprung  about  one  o'clock,  and  a  breach  made 
juft  practicable  for  a  file  of  men  in  front.  The  enemy 
was  drawn  up  on  the  top  of  ic,  in  force,  with  a  feem- 
ing  determination  to  defend  it  :  the  attack  was  fo  vi- 
gorous and  impetuous,  that  the  enemy  was  inilanta- 
neoufly  drove  from  the  breach,  and  his  Majefty's 
ftandard  planted  upon  the  baftion. 

I  did  not  fend  a  particular  exprefs  with  this  good 
news  to  yonr  Lordfliip,  becaufe  1  liattered  myfelf  that 
what  has  happened  would  foon  be  the  confequence  of 
our  fuccefs  at  Fort  Moro. 

On  the  nth  in  the  morning,  by  a  fignal  from 
the  fort,  we  opened  our  batteries  againft  the  town, 
and  Punta  fort.  The  guns  and  mortars  were  fo  well 
ferved  by  the  artillery  and  failcrs,  and  their  effect  fo 
great,  that,  in  lefs  thdn  fix  hours,  all  the  guns  in  the 
fort  and  north  baftion  were  filenccd.  The  governor 
hung  out  the  white  flag,  and  beat  a  parley  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  fent  out  an  officer  to  propofc  a  ceffation 
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of  arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  capitulation. 

I  fent  on  board  the  Namur  to  the  admiral,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  governor's  propofals. 

Sir  George  Pocock  immediately  came  to  my  quar- 
ters, and  we  agreed  to  a  fulpenfion  of  hoftilities  to  the 
13th  at  twelve  o'clock. 

I  fummoned  the  governor  on  the  loth.  His  anfwer 
was  very  civil  and  proper  ;  at  the  faxe  time  faid  he 
would  defend  his  town  to  the  laft  extremity. 

The  difficulties  the  officers  and  foldiers  have  met 
with,  and  the  fatigues  they  have  fo  cheerfully  and  re- 
folutely  gone  through,  fince  the  army  firft  landed  on 
this  ifland,  are  not  to  be  defcribed.  They  deferve . 
from  me  the  greateft  commendations ;  and  I  muftin- 
treat  your  Lordlhip  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
informing  his  Majcfty,  how  much  I  think  myfclf  obli- 
ged to  Lt-Gen.  Ellior,  and  the  reft  of  the  general  of- 
ficers under  my  command  ;  to  every  o.'ficer  and  fol- 
dier  in  the  army,  and  to  the  officers  and  fulorsof  his 
Majefty's  fleet,  for  the  zealous  manner  with  which 
they  have  carried  on  the  fervice,  and  for  the  gjeat 
affiftance  1  have  received  from  them.  Happv  we  IJiali 
all  think  ourfelves,  if  our  conduct  meets  with  his  Ma- 
iefty's  approbation. 

Sir  George  Pocock  and  Com.  Keppel  have  exerted 
themfelves  in  a  moft  particular  manner  :  and  1  may 
venture  to  fay  that  there  never  was  a  joint  underta- 
king carried  on  with  more  harmony  and  zeal  on  both 
f.des,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

Capt.  Nugent,  one  of  my  aid-de-camps,  who  has 
the  honour  of  delivering  you  my  difpatches,  can  in- 
form your  Lordlhip  of  any  particulars  you  arepleafed 
to  learn  from  him.  He  has  been  very  adive,  and 
prefent  at  every  material  affair  that  has  happened 
lince  the  landing  of  the  troops.  I  muft  bee  throuo-h 
your  Lordfhip  to  recommend  him  to  his  Majeftv  as  a 
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very  deferving  young  man.     He  carries  with  him  the 
Spaniili  enfign  taken  at  the  Moro. 

Col.  Carleton,  who  has  afted  as  brigadier  fince 
Lord  RoUo  left  the  army,  had  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing wounded  on  the  22d  of  July  when  the  enemy 
made  a  fortie  :  he  is  at  prefent  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
well. 

I  think  it  but  juftice  to  Major  Fuller  who  is  my 
cideft  aid-de-camp,  to  fay,  that  I  fliould  have  fent 
him  to  England,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  Majefty  to  receive  the  news  by 
one  of  his  own  fcrvants. 

/  am,  &c. 

Albemarle, 

Copy  cf  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Pocock  to  Mr  Clevland, 
dated  off  Chorera  river ^  near  the  Havannah,  the  i^th 
of  Jiigujl  1762. 

SIR, 

IDefire  you  will  acquaint  their  Lordfhips,  that  it  is 
with  the  greatell  pleafure  I  now  congratulate  them 
on  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  Majefty's  arms,  in  the  re- 
duflion  of  the  Havannah  with  all  its  dependencies. 

The  Moro  fort  was  taken  by  ftorm  the  30th  of  laft 
month,  after  a  liege  of  twenty-nine  days ;  during 
which  time  the  enemy  loft  above  1000  men,  and  a 
brave  offirer  in  Don  Lewis  de  Vclafco,  captain  of  one 
of  their  men  of  war,  and  governor  in  the  Moro,  mor- 
tally wounded  in  defending  the  colours  fword-in-hand 
in  the  itorm  :  and  on  the  nth  inlTiant,  the  governor 
of  the  Havannah  defired  to  capitulate  for  the  town, 
which  was  granted,  the  articles  agreed  to,  and  ligncd, 
Ca  copy  of  which  1  inclofe),  and  we  were  put  in  pof- 
fefTion  of  the  Punta  and  land-gate  the  14th.  VVith 
this  great  and  important  acquilition  to  his  Majefty, 
have  alfo  fallen  twelve  large  men  of  war  of  the  line,  as 
fer  lift,  three  of  which  were  funk,  with  a  company'? 
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fhip,  in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour-,  nine  are  fit  for 
fea,  and  two  upon  the  flocks  -,  a  blow  that  1  hope 
will  prove  the  more  capital  to  the  enemy,  as  they  re- 
ceive it  fo  early  in  the  war-,  and,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  will  leave  all  their  fettlements,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  expofed  to  any  attempts  that  may  be  thought 
proper  to  be  made  on  them.  But  hov/ever  trivial, 
with  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Havannah,  it  may  appear, 
yet  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  difcovery  and  pof- 
felfing  the  harbour  of  IVIariel,  about  feven  leagues 
to  the  leeward  of  this,  and  which  we  had  made  our- 
felves  matters  of,  though  the  enemy  had  endeavour- 
ed to  ruin  it,  by  finking  fliips  in  the  entrance  -,  and 
we  had  lately  fent  near  100  tranfports  with  feme  men 
of  war  there,  for  fecurity  againit  the  feafon,  in  which 
we  are  already  advanced. 

It  will  be  as  needlefs,  as  almoft  impoflible,  for  me 
to  exprefs  or  defcribe  that  perfect  harmony  that  has 
uninterruptedly  fubfifted  between  the  fleet  and  army, 
from  our  firft  fetting  out.  Indeed  it  is  doing  injuftice 
to  both,  to  mention  them  as  two  corps,  fmce  each 
has  endeavoured,  with  the  moft  conftant  and  cheerful 
emulation,  to  render  it  but  one  -,  uniting  in  the  fame 
principles  of  honour  and  glory  for  their  king  and 
country's  fcrvice.  I  am  glad,  on  this  occafion,  to  do 
juftice  to  the  diftinguifhed  merit  of  Com.  Keppel, 
who  executed  the  fervice,  under  his  direclion,  on  the 
Coxemar  fide,  with  the  greatell  fpirit,  aftivity,  and 
diligence  ;  and  I  muft  repeat,  that  the  zeal  of  his 
Majelty's  fea  officers  and  feamen  exerted,  in  car- 
rying on  the  fervices  allotted  to  them,  is  highly  to  be 
commended. 

I  {hall  now  beg  leave  to  refer  rtieirLordfiiips  to  Capt. 

Hervey  for  all  further  particulars,  whom  1  lend  with 

this   letter,  and  who  has  approved   himfelf  a  bra-'.l; 

and  cicferving  officer   in    this   expedition  i  therefore 
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think  myfelf  obliged  to  define  their  Lordfhips  will  xe- 
commend  him  to  his  Majefty.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  mofl:  obedient  humble  Servant, 

G.  P  o  c  o  c  K. 

State  of  the  garrifon  of  Fori  Mora,  "Jiben  taken  by  ftorm 
July  30.   1762. 

Killed  130,  wounded  37,  prifoners  310,  officers 
ditto  16,  drowned  or  killed  in  their  boats  213.  To- 
tal 706. 

Return  of  the  lofs  of  the  Briti/h  troop  tinder  Lt-CoL 
Stuart,  at  the  affault  of  Fort  Moro,  July  30.  1762. 

Two  lieutenants,  12  rank  and  tile,  killed;  i  lieute- 
nant, 4ferjeants,   23  rank  and  tile,  wounded. 

State  of  the  officers,  ferjeants,  drummers,  andfoldiers  be- 
longing to  the  garrifon  of  the  Havannah,  which  are  to 
be  fent  to  Spain. 

Three  colonels,  2  lieutenant-colonels,  2  ferjeant- 
majors,  4  aid-de-camps,  4  chaplains,  3  furgeons,  17 
captains,  56  IbbaUerns,  38  ferjeants,  29  drummers, 
778  foldiers.  Total  936.  17  oiEceis  wives,  30  chil- 
dren,  7  ibldiers  wives,  3  children.     Total  c^y. 

N.  B.  The  prifoners  on  board  the  men  of  war,  and 
the  fick  and  wounded  in  the  town,  are  not  included 
in  this  return. 

Return  of  guns,  mortars,  and  principal Jfores  found  in  the 
Moro  ccfle,  city  of  Havannah,  and  Punta,  Aug.  14. 
1762.  ^ 

Brafs  ordnance.  One  forty-two  pounder,  4  thirty- 
fix  pounders,  3  thirty-two  pounders,  11  twcnty-(ix 
pounders,  1  twenty-tour  poun.ier,  3  twenty  pound.rs, 
8  eighteen  pounders,    14  lixceen  pounders,  5  rfiecn 
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pounders,  31  twelve  pounders,  6  ten  pounders,  3  eight 
pounders,  1  feven  pounder,  4  fix  pounders,  3  five 
pounders,  i  four  and  a  half  pounder,  3  four  poun- 
ders.    Total  brafs  ordnance,  102. 

Iron  ordnance.    Two  thirty-fix  pounders,  25  twenty- 
fix  pounders,  68  twenty-four  pounders,   67  eighteen 
pounders,  47  fixteen  pounders,   16  twelve  pounders,. 
6  eleven  pounders,    1 8  eight  pounders.     Total  iron 
ordnance,  249. 

Brafs  mortars.     One  nine  inch,  i  eight  inch,  3  five 
inch,  4  four  and  a  half  inches. 

Iron  mortars.     Ojje  thirteen  inch,   i  twelve  inch. 

Powder.     Quintals,  537 

Mujkets  of  different  calibres.,     — ■ —     4157 

Ditto  cartridges  filled,      125000 

Hand-granadoes  fixed,         ■   .       500 

Mufketball.     Quintals,         .30 

Empty  fhells,  of  forts,         ■  • 46^ 

Round fiot,  24  pounders,       7603 

18  ditto,         1613 

16  ditto,       ■ ■  ■       5650 

12  ditto,         • 1458 

8  ditto,        •  80 

Sam.  Cleaveland, 
Lieutenant-colonel  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

A^  B.  There  are  many  articles  of  fmall  (lores,  the 
particulars  of  which  at  prefent  cannot  be  afcertauied. 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  miffing,  and  dead  of  the 
Britifh  troops  from  their  landing  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba'y 
June  7.  to  Aug.  13.  1762. 

Staff.     Brig.  Carleton,  wounded. 

\fi  reg.  St  Clair's.     Lieut.  Cook   and   Afhe,  killed. 
Capr.  Balfour,  Lieut.  Ruth,  Enf.  Keating,  ivounded. 

^th  reg.  Duroure's.     Lieut.  Chitty,  wounded.     EnC 
OLiindfay,  died, 

gih  reg. 
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gth  reg.  JVhitmore's.  Enf,  Wood,  killed.  Lt-Col. 
Thomas,  Capt.  Suttie,  Lieut.  Surman,  died. 

i^th  reg.  Amherjl's.  Lieut.  Skene,  killed.  Capt. 
Tyrwhitt,  Lieut.  Winter,  died. 

17th  reg.  Moncktsn^s.  Lieut.  Martin,  Enf.  M'Grath, 
wounded. 

lid  reg.  Gage's.  Lieut.  Stannus,  wounded.  Capt. 
Schaak,  Lieut.  Burke,  died. 

2jth  reg.  tVarbur ton's.  Enf.  Orr,  killed.  Capt. 
Morris,  wounded.  .  Lt-Col.  Gordon,  died. 

^^th  reg.  Cavendijh's.  Lieut.  Jolinfton,  killed.  Lieut. 
Wyley,  Enf.  Mortiboys,  died.  Lieut.  Banks,  ^^«i  0/ 
wounds. 

^§ih  reg.  Oiway's.  Lieut.  Widdrington,  killed. 
Lieut.  Fitzgerald,  Enf.  Chandler,  wounded. 

40/^  reg.  Armiger's.     Lieut.  Reid,  died. 

/\.2dreg.  firfi  battalion.  Ld  J.  Murray's.  Maj .  M'Neill, 
Capt.  M'Donald,  Lieut.  Mill  and  Blair,  died. 

Ditto,  fecond  battalion.  Capt.  Menzies,  Lieut.  Grant, 
Lafsby,  Farquharfon,  and  Cunnifon,  died. 

43^  reg.  'Talbot's.     Capt.  Spendlove,  wounded. 

48//'  reg.  IVebb's.  Capt.  Crofton,  Lieut.  Atklnfon 
and  Frazer,  died. 

c,6th  reg.  Keppel's.    Lieut.  White,  Enf.  Ingram,  died. 

60th  reg.  third  battalion,  Haviland's.  Lieut.  Sears, 
Enf.  Power,  wounded.  Enf  M'Dougal,  died.  Enl. 
Stewart,  dead  of  wounds. 

jidreg.  D.  of  Richmond's.  Lieut.  Bruce,  wounded. 
Lieut.  Bowers,  Quartermafter  Wall,  died.  Enf  Bnce, 
dead  of-  wounds. 

yjth  reg.  Montgomery's.  Lieut.  'M'Vicker,  killed. 
Maj.  Mirrie,  L'cut.  Granr  and  M'Nabb,  died. 

goth  reg.  Grant's.  Lieut.  Holroyd,  killed.  Lieut. 
Waftcl,  wounded.     Capt.  Windus,  Eitf  Kelly,  died. 

qSth  reg.  Burton's.  Enf  De.ulc,  wvwu'.ed.  Lieut. 
Burton,  d:ed.     Lieut.  Barber,  dead  of  wcunds. 

Engineers.    Cape.  Gordon,  Enl.  Moncncff,  wounded. 
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Royal  Artillery.  Capt.  Strachy,  Lieut.  Fireworker- 
Boirom,  killed.  Lt-Col.  Leith,  Firft  Lieut.  Benjeman, 
died. 

Provincials.     Maj.  Ferron,  Capt.  Goreham,  died. 

Total.  Officers,  11  killed,  1^ -wounded,  ^9  died, 
4  dead  of  wounds. 

ij-  lerjeants,  4  drummers,  260  rank  and  file,  killed. 
49  ferjeants,  6  drummers,  576  rank  and  file,  wounded. 
1  lerjeant,  4  drummers,  125  rank  and  file,  mijjing. 
14  ferjeants,  11  drummers,  632  rank  and  file,  died. 
1  drummer,  51  rank  and  rile,  dead  cf  wounds. 
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Extras 


5-J2^        Accounts  of  the  Siege,  ficc. 

Extra3  of  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Pocock  to  Mr  Clcvland,  dated  tiff 
('     .'    '         Ckorera  river,  the  idth  of  Augujl  1762. 

ON  the  28th  of  July  the  Intrepide  arrived,  with  eleven  fail  of 
traiifports,  with  troops  from  New  York.  They  failed  from 
thence  the  i  ith  of  June.  The  Chci'iti  field  and  four  tranfports  run 
on  Cayo  Conifite,  the  c  urance  of  the  Bahama  ftreights  on  the  Cu- 
ba fide,  thf  24th  of  July,  an  hour  before  day-light,  and  were 
ftranded,  but  loft  no  feamen  or  foldiers.  The  Intrepide  met  the 
Richmond  the  day  after,  who  was  looking  out  for  the  convoy. 
Capt.  Elphinll  n  returned  with  three  tranfports  which  were  clear- 
ed, in  order  to  bring  away  the  feamen  and  troops  who  were  on 
ftiore  ;  and,  to  make  all  poffibie  difpatch,  I  fent  away  the  Echo, 
Cygnet,  and  Thunder-bomb,  to  meet  the  Richmond,  and  take 
the  men  out  of  her ;  and  ordered  Capt.  Elphinfton  to  take  the 
Cygnet  with  him,  and  proceed  up  the  Streights  to  meet  the  fecond 
divifion  of  tranfports. 

The  zd  inilant,  the  Echo  and  bomb  returned  with  the  fecond 
divifion,  confilting  of  eleven  fail  of  tranfports,  which  failed  from 
New  York  the  30th  of  June.  The  Richmond,  Lizard,  Enter- 
prife,  Cygnet,  and  Porcupine  floop,  arrived  the  8th,  bringing 
with  them  all  the  feamen  and  foldiers  from  the  (hips  that  were 
wrecked.  Capt.  Banks  informed  me,  that,  on  the  21ft  of  July,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  near  the  paftage  between 
Maya  Guanna  and  the  North  Caicos,  he  difcovered  two  French 
fhips  of  the  line,  tliree  frigates,  and  fix  fail  of  brigantines  and 
lloops  ;  that  the  men  of  war  and  fric:at(:s  gave  chace  to  the  convoy  ; 
and  that  live  of  the  tranfports  were  taken,  with  350  regulars  of  An- 
fliuther's  regiment,  and  150  provincial  troops  on  board  of  them. 
All  the  red  of  the  troops  arrived  and  landed  in  perfeft  health. 

i  have  thought  it  neceiTary  to  order  the  Sutiic riand  and  Dover  to 
be  fitted  as  flags  of  truce,  taking  out  their  lower  tier  of  guns  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  late  Spaniih  commodore,  the  governor  of 
tlie  Havannah,  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  the  governor  of  Carthagena, 
to  Old  Spain,  and  then  return  to  England.  Tranfports  are  getting 
ready  for  the  Spanifh  .'oluifrs  and  tailors,  agreeable  to  the  terms  ot 
capitulation,  which,  I  hope,  we  fiiall  be  able  to  diipatch  in  a  few 
tiays. 

J  have  not  been  able  to  colleft  an  account  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  feamen  belonging  to  the  different  (hips  (ince  the  begin- 
fiing  of  thefiege,  who  were  employed  at  the  batteries  on  Ihore,  but 
it:fliall  go  by  the  firft  opportunity. 
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